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PREFACE. 



A f EBioD far exceeding that which usually inter- 
venes between the performance of a tour and the 
publication of any account of it has elapsed, since 
the original prosecution of the researches of which 
the following pages exhibit the results. The 
tours of Scotland and of the Isle of Man, which 
supplied the materials for this work, were per- 
formed by the author in the years 1827 and 1829 : 
his object in undertaking them, being to survey 
the scenery, and acquire information respecting the 
moral and social condition of regions, which he 
regarded with early and strong predilection. 

An intention of communicating a portion of the 
contents of his Journals to the public, temporarily 
entertained, but subsequently relinquished, was 
resumed at the request of a respected friend, 
member of the Committee of General Literature 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
for the purpose of supplying materials to the 
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X PKEFACE. 

Saturday Magaxine, published under the superin- 
tendance of that body. Much of the Jouraal of his 
Tour in 1827 has thus appeared in the shape of 
Supplements to that popular periodical : and the 
author having received applications from different 
quarters for a reprint of its contents in a more 
compact form, has been induced to afford publicity 
to a considerable portion of the entire MSS. 

The result of the researches of others on the 
various subjects, to which his attention has been 
directed, has been embodied with that of his own : 
and he has endeavoured invariably to assign to its 
proper source the matter which he has borrowed, 
aware that its value depends on the authority 
from which it has been derived. 

He has been enabled also, by the kindness of 
friends and correspondents, to enrich his pages with 
additional and recent information on the subjects 
of his observation and inquiries: and has thus 
augmented materially the debt of gratitude which 
he owes to the intelligence, no less than to the hos- 
pitality of his northern fellow-countrymen. 

The author must express, in an especial manner, 
his sense of his obligations to the Rev. Dr.Madeod, 
minister of the church of St. Columba, in Glasgow, 
for his valuable contributions, including an Etymo- 
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PREFACE. XI 

logy of the names of places, derived from the 
Gaelic language, mentioned in the course of this 
work. Dr. Macleod^s competence for the task, 
which he has undertaken, results scarcely more 
from his eminent proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Gaelic language, than from the opportunity 
afforded him, during his expeditions in company 
with the Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cation in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
of appreciating the poetic, yet graphic accuracy of 
the picturesque and glowing touches of the Gaelic 
pencil, in specifying the localities, or rather in de- 
picting the features, of the places enumerated. 

The Map of Scotland prefixed to this work is 
compiled chiefly from the latest County Maps. The 
position of the coasts and islands is borrowed from 
the Admiralty Charts, and the surveys of Mr. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, which have been adjusted by 
the triangulation of the Ordnance Survey, as far 
as it has been carried on in Scotland. 

The Map of the Orkney Islands is taken from 
the Admiralty Charts, and that of the Isle of Man 
fix)m a trigonometrical survey, by Mr. Smythe. 
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Xlll 



THE 

ETYMOLOGY OF NAMES OF PLACES, 
DERIVED FROM THE GAELIC, 

METfTIONSD IN THE 

Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland. 



Ach na garry, — The field of the monument, or stone 
pillar. 

Achnasheen. — The field of enchantment. 

Akilly — AchailL — The isle of grass. 

Loch Alsh, — The loch of fairies, or spirits. 

Armadale, — The field of arms. 

Appin, or rather, as pronounced in Gaelic, Ab4n. — The 
land or country of the great, or mighty. The land of 
heroes. 

Ard-goar, — The heights of the wild goats. 

ArdnamurchaUy signifies the point of the great, or many 
headlands. A most appropriate name for it. 

Ardtornuh, i, e., the point of the promontory of cascades. 
The promontory which stretches along the bay is a 
most striking object when the wind blows strongly 
from the south. The torrents which rush over the 
promontory are carried aloft in spray, and have a very 
fine effect. This promontory is called, Tor nan eas : 
and ard signifies a point ; hence Ardtomish signifies 
as above. 

Argyle. — The laud of the Gael. Ar, land ; and Gaely a 
Highlander. 
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XIV ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. 

Arisaig, i.e., the bay of the chieftain. Aro$, a noble 
dwelling ; and aig, a harbour. 

Arran, — Pronounced in Gaelic Arrinn ; from ar, land, or 
country ; and rinn, sharp points : hence Ar-rinn signi- 
fies island of sharp pinnacles, or the land of serrated 
tops, or summits, — a most appropriate name for 
Arran. 

Loch Ayloch, — The loch of mischief, or disaster. 

Bally-hulish, or rather Batly-cJiaolais, — The town of 
Calais, or the ferry-town. 

Bar-mor, — The great end, or point, or extremity. 

jB««-an-(wr.--The hill of gold, or the hill on which the 
rising sun {oriens) sheds its first tints. — otr, signifies 
the rising sun, and also the East. Deas, signifies the 
right hand, and the South. EoTy the back of the man 
looking to the East, or the West ; and Tuath, the left 
hand, or the North. Bein-an-oir, the hill of the 
morning light. 

Bellachroy, — Bealachy a defile or gap ; and rat, a road or 
path, i, e., the defile of the high-way. 

BennorCoUich, — The hill of the old-hag; a witch of course. 

Ben Nevis, — The mountain of heaven ; the noble, divine, 
or splendid mountain ; literally the hill of heaven. 

Brodick — Brodaic, in Gaelic signifies a standard or flag. 
The royal standard was exhibited from the castle of 
Brodick for centuries. So that the castle of Brodick 
signifies the castle of the royal flag. 

Loch Brolum. — The loch of the justling of currents or 
tides. 

Bute, — The HebridsD, originally called the Ibvdee, or 
HUmdcBj i.e,, the isles of Buda. All the other 
islands took some specific name, arising firom some 
particular feature in the character, or appearance, or 
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ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. XV 

history of each, while this island alone retained the 
original generic name, it heing a royal residence ; the 
Buda, Moid in Gaelic signifies a court. The genitive 
of the word is Mhoid, or, as pronounced, Bhoid, In 
Gaelic the name of Bute is Eilean Bhoid, i,e., the 
isle of the court ; the isle of the royal residence. 

Carta. — The island of little whales, shoals of which are 
seen swimming around that island at all seasons. 

Cantyre — Ceantire, — ^Land's end, 

Carradale — Carradail. — ^The valley of the winding stream. 

Clann-Ronald, — ^The children of Ronald. Clann, signify- 
ing children. Clann Donald, Clann Pherson, &c., 
the children of Donald, of Phersa, &c. 

Colon-Bay, — CoUa's isle. 

Connol Ferry, — Connol, the rapid tide. 

Coolin Mountains, — The mountains of CuchtUlin, one of 
Ossian's celebrated heroes. 

Corrorbhain, — ^The abrupt, or bold, peak. 

Corrie-bhreacan, — The cauldron of the foaming tide. — 
Corrie, a cauldron ; breac, foaming ; ain, tide or rapid 
stream. 

Cormorant. — The Gaelic name Bunorbhuachaille is 
poetical. The herdsman of the deep. 

Loch-Coruisg—Coir-uisge. — The dark dell of waters, or 
the desolate dell, or dark hollow of water. 

Craig-msh, L e,, the rocky point. 

Crinan. — A sunny, sheltered spot. In Gaelic it is pro- 
nounced Grianan. 

Cruachan, signifies a hill. 

Cumbray — Comair-a, t. e, the island on the coast, close or 
near to the mainland. Comair, signifies a continued 
line of coast ; and a, island. 

Dalmaly, compounded of dail, a field ; and mdl, rent. 
Dalmally, i. e , the place of the collection of revenue. 
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XVI ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. 

Dorus Mor, — The great gate, or the large entrance. 

There are two entrances into Crinan Bay: Doras 

heagy the little gate ; and Dorus mor, the great gate. 

Donts moTy the main-door. 
Duairty i, «., the hlack point. 
Duin. — ^A fort. 
Dunabhardie — Dun-^Hnhdr-tcdmh. — The fort heat upon 

hy the great surge ; the fort of the great waves. 
Dun-awe, — The fort in the vicinity of the ford. 
Duniquaighy from dun, a hill ; and cuaich, a cup or howl ; 

the hill heing like an inverted cup. 
Dunolly, — The dun or castle of Olaus, the name of a 

Danish king, who is said to have huilt it. 
Dumtaffnage. — The fort of the two islands. Dun-is-da- 

innis. 
Duntroon — In Gaelic Z>wn^rcot>, [t. e. the dun or fort, or 

residence of the nohle, or mighty; the residence of 

the hrave. 
Eig, — A lofty neck, or notch, or hack ; referring to the 

striking appearance of the island Arom the sea. 
Ennanrdowan, — ^The house of hounty at the dark waters. 
Fa8(tfeam, — The land of the alder-tree. 
Loch Frithsa^—ThQ small lake of cattle, or the little lake 

in which cattle hathe. 
Glen Ester. — The wild romantic glen. 
Glen i^'nwaw.— The glen of the trihe. 
Garvailon, — Garbh-eilean, — ^The rugged isle. 
Gegha—Geotha,— The isle of small creeks, or caves formed 

hy surrounding rocks. 
Glenco, in Gaelic Glencumhan, i.e., the glen of the strong 

pass. 
Goat'fleld, — This is a provoking corruption. This splendid 

mountain is exclusively known hy the natives hy the 
. name of Goath-Bheinj t. «., the hill of Storm. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. XVll 

Kyle Hacco—Cael-Hacco.— The. land of Hacco, king of 
Norway. 

Harris.—The western land. 

Hebrides,— The original name was Ibuda. I signifying 
an island; and budae being the general name for the 
Western Isles. In the first editions of the venerable 
Bede's works they are called the Hibudae, or the 
islands of Buda ; but in an edition published at Paris, 
by a typographical error, the word was rendered 
Hebrtde. The island of Bute seems the only one 
that has retained the original name. It is difficult to 
say what the meaning of Buda may have been. The 
Celtic and Irish word for mist or sea^spray is, muid, 
so that the general name of the Western Isles was 
the Isles of Mist. Hence muidart signifies the point 
of sear-spray. 

Ifwerary, compounded of inver, the mouth of a river; 
and aoray, the name of the river 

/o«a signifies the holy or the happy island, from the 

r * r . T^ ^' "" '''''"'* ' *°* *°"«' ^"m, or blessed. 
Loch /oA.— The fishing loch. 

Isla.-In Gaelic it is' called An Eilean Ileach, i.e., the 

fine, diversified, variegated, island. 
/«r«.-The dark island, pronounced in Gaelic DuirH,, 

the bleak dark isle. 
Kilbride.— The cell of St. Bridget: 
KiMalton.-The cell, or burial-ground of the youth. 
Ktldonan.— The ceU of Donan 
KinmchracJ.-The upper end, or northern extremity. 
Kmtatl.-The head or end of the lake, or sea. 
Kyle o/Bute.-Is a corruption of the Gaelic word cool 

sjgnLfying a narrow sound. Hence caolaes signifies 

the ferry.place across a sound; e. g. Calais the ferry- 

place from France to England. 
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XVm ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. 

Lamh-laish — Lamhrlathaichy contracted Lamlatsh, ue., 
the anchorage of mud, or clay ; a most appropriate 
name. The island is called Ealean-Maol-Iosa, i. e., 
the isle of the servant of Jesus. The isle of St. 
Maolaisz. 

Lochleven. — ^The loch of the elm-wood. 

Leivis — Leod-us. — The land or territory of the M'Leods. 

Loch Linnhe. — Linnhe, signifies a sound or arm of the 
sea. It is never called Loch Linnhe by the natives. 
But Linnhe-Ltosach, i. e., the Sound of Lismore ; and 
the opposite sound the Linnhe Mhuilleaeach, the 
Sound of Mull, &c. 

Lismore. — The fertile island ; literally the great garden. 

Lochrin-dall. — The loch which ships frequent, or call at. 

Macleod. — The names most prevalent among the M*Leods 
are Scandinavian, Norman, or Gaelic. Thor-mondy 
the servant of Thor. Tor-quill^ the same significa- 
tion as quill, or jill in Gaelic ; has the same signifi- 
cation as Mond in Danish, &c. 

Locli Melford. — In Gaelic Loch-mheal-aird. — The loch of 
the high eminences, or lumps of land. 

Mingarry. — The destroyed den, or the reduced fort. 

Minsh. — The stormy sea. 

Moidart, or rather Muid-ard.— The point of vapour, or 
mist, or sea-spray. 

Muck. — The isle of monks. 

Mull, the Gaelic name is Muila.— The island of bluff- 
heads. It will be observed that all the islands from 
Cumbray to Barra ; or in other words all the northern 
Ibudae terminate in a, being a corruption of the 
Scandinavian name of an island. 

i»fM//.— Blufl^-head. The island of Bluff-heads. 

Loch iVcM.— Signifies the lake of water-falls. 

Oban, pignifies a harbour. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF GAELIC NAMES. XIX 

Oronsey, The isle of Oran. St. Oran a compan ion of St 

Columba*s. 
Port-askaig, — ^The harbour of the ferry, or passage-place, 
Port-na-havon. — The port of the harbour, or of the river. 
Quinish. — The point of disaster or lamentation. 
Quirang, or as written in Gaelic Cuidhrang, — ^The ravine 

of wildness. 
Raasay. — The Isle of the sacred or Druidical circle. 
Cape Rath, — The head-land of the furious tide or sea. 
Loch-Bansay — Loch-arran-^ay. — i. e.. The loch of the isle 

of Arran. 
Rothesay, from rath, a fortified place ; and sai, a harbour. 

Rothsay, i, e., the bay of the castle. 
Rum, or Ruma, — The marshy, or mountain, or black 

island. 
Sctd-dal. — Samhdail is the original name. — The quiet, 

peaceful valley. 
Loch Scavig, — ^The loch of danger ; the dreadful lake, a 
most appropriate name; the sudden and fearftil 
squalls that come down from the mountains rendering 
it very dangerous for boats, &c. 
SMant hies, — The isles of enchantment ; the fairy isles. 
Scarba. — ^The island of cormorants. " Pelecanus carbo 

abundans" 
Skip-ness, — The point of boats. 

Loch S/cptn.— The lake of the lazy waters, or of the slow- 
tide. 
Staffa. — The island of pillars; from stamh, pronounced 
staff, a pillar ; and a, an island. The name of the 
celebrated cave in Staffa is most improperly called the 
Cave of Fingal. Its Gaelic name is Uagh Thuin, 
i, e,, the cave of waves. A noble and most appropriate 
name. 
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Stor.-^A high cliff. 

Strontian, — ^The head-land resembling the figure of a 
nose. 

Loch Sunard. — The loch of the wooded heights; a very 
appropriate name. 

Tarbert — signifies an isthmus, from the Gaelic words tar 
to drag or carry ; and heart, goods of all kinds. 

Tobermory, — Tobair, a well ; and Morie, Mary. St. 
Mary's well. 

Tolstorhead, — ^The head or promontory of the light, or 
torch, in reference to the light from the castle once 
there. 

Tyndrum, — The house upon the ridge or hill. 

Uist. — The isle or land of fords ; a most appropriate name 
for that extraordinary country, where the traveller 
meets a ford in every mile of his journey. Uidh, pro- 
nounced ui, signifies a ford ; and ist, water. 

Wurry. — The isle of the goblin, or sea-spirit. 
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SKETCHES OF THE COASTS AND ISLANDS 

OF 

SCOTLAND; 

AND OF 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTKODUCTION. SLOW PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT 

AND OF DISCOVERY IN SCOTLAND. 

The assertion that our knowledge of Scotland is 
recent and inadequate, may be verified by any one 
disposed to undertake a tour of some months on 
the continent, and among the islands, of that inter* 
esting portion of the kingdom. And it may be 
explained not only by the old trite truism, that we 
are usually better acquainted with the state of other 
countries than of our own, but by brief reference 
to its peculiar causes in the instance of Scotland ; 
the slow advance of improvement, and yet slower 
progress of discovery in that country. It may 
appear a solecism to represent improvement as 
preceding discovery / but this statement accords 
with the fact, that the internal resources of Scot- 
land began to be developed before it became a 
travelled country. 

VOL. I. B 
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2 SLOW PROGRESS OP 

Till the federal junction of England and Soot- 
land under James the First, the two kingdoms 
were perpetually involved in hostilities, and the 
state of Scotland was one of miserahle anarchy 
and confusion, resulting from the long minorities of 
her kings, and the instability of the royal authority. 
The last clan-battle in the Lowlands^ was fought in 
1698. The metropolis of Scotland was at this 
period a huge fortress, in which the nobles and 
gentry were penned up in floors, or Jlats^ piled 
upon each other to the height of twelve and four- 
teen stories ; often staining the pavement of their 
prison-house with blood, shed in their fierce and 
unrestrained contentions. The Traditions of 
Edinburgh^ published by Chambers, well illustrate 
this lawless state of society; whilst both the 
border wars and domestic feuds of the Scotch have 
derived celebrity from immortal verse. The lamp 
of antiquity, which had been confined hitherto 
within the secret recesses of the sepulchre, from 
which it occasionally emitted some feeble gleams, 
disclosed at length by the spell of the great En- 
chanter of the North, shone forth with a lustre 
which threatened for a while to eclipse the day. 

No earthly flame blazed e'er so bright, 
It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 

And issuing from the tomb, 
Show'd the monk's cowl and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow'd warrior's mail, 

And kiss'd his waving plume. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 3 

~ At the close of the seventeenth century, the state 
of the Lowlands was more wretched than any part 
of Ireland at the present day; containing, according 
to a credible witness, Fletcher of Saltoun, out of a 
small population, no less than 200,000 vagrants, 
living in misery, riot, and crime. The final incor- 
poration of England and Scotland, by the Union 
of 171 4j> removed the remaining obstacles to the 
free intercourse of the two countries, and to the 
extension of the benefits of commerce, and of 
general improvement to Scotland. But, unhappily, 
the efficacy of this measure was long retarded by 
the unsettled state of the Highlands, no less than 
by the delay which must always attend the tran- 
sition of a people from one stage of civilization 
to another. Till the union in 1714, the High- 
lands could be scarcely considered an integral 
portion of the kingdom. Those countries and the 
islands were governed by independent chieftains, 
exercising a mixed species of feudal and patriarchal 
sovereignty ; committing depredations and levying 
war upon each other's territories, often defying the 
royal sceptre, and when subjugated again recovering 
their authority. So late as 1688, a clan-battle 
was fought in the Highlands. The rebellions of 
1715 and 1745 succeeded ; and even after 1746, 
bandits and outlaws infested the Highlands, and 
were executed. A conciliatory policy followed 
the rigorous measures which had been adopted by 
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the British government for the suppression of these 
disorders; and at the commencement of the reign 
of George the Third, an auspicious era for Scot- 
land, that country began to participate steadily in 
the benefits which the union had opened to its 
grasp. Edinburgh*, and other principal towns of 

* Of this progress, a curious and instructiye record^ 
entitled, Letters reepeoting the Tradey Mannerey j-o. qf E<Hn~ 
burghy in 1763, and since that period, issued from the press in 
1793, from which a few passages may^'be extracted. 

^' In 1763 — Edinbnz^h was almost entirely confined within 
tiie city walls. The suburbs were of small extent. 

'< In 1763-— People of quality and &shion lived in houses, 
which, in 1783, were inhabited by tradesmen, or by people in 
humble and ordinary life. The Lord-Justice Clerk Tinwald^s 
house was possessed by a French teacher— Lord-President 
Craigie*s house by a rouping<>wife or saleswoman of old 
furniture — ^and Lord Dmmmore^s house was left by a chair- 
man for want of accommodation. 

'^ In 1783 — A communication (towards the Castle) between 
the Old and the New City, was begun by means of an im- 
mense mound of earth, above 800 feet in length, across a deep 
morass, and made passable for carriages in three years. 
Whilst the mound was forming, it sunk, at different periods, 
above 80 feet on the west side, and was again filled up. 
Eighteen hundred cart-loads of earth, from the foundations 
of the houses then digging in the New Town, were (upon an 
average) laid upon this mound every day. This is a work 
unrivalled by any but Alexander the Great's, at Tyre. 

" In 1763 — ^The revenue of the post-office of Edinburgh 
was 11,942/. per annum. 

" In 1783 — ^The same revenue was upwards of 40,000/., and 
is since much increased. 

*• In 1763 — There were two stage-coaches, with three 
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Scotland, speedily manifested the progress of im- 
provement; and vied with England in manufac- 
turing skill and industry. 
When Dr. Johnson visited Scotland in 1773? the 

horses, a coachman, and postilion to each coach, which went 
to the port of Leith (a mile and a half distant) every hour, 
from eight in the morning till eight at night, and consumed a 
fall hour upon the road. There were no other stage-coaches 
in Scotland, except one, which set out once a month for 
l4>ndon, and it was from twelve to sUfteeti days upon the journey. 

" In 1783— There were fiv6 or six stage-coaches to Leith 
Qvery half-hour, which ran it in fifteen minutes. Dukk, who 
opened the magnificent hotels in the New Town, was the 
fiwt person who attempted a stage-coach to Dalkeith, a 
▼illage six miles distant There are now stage-coaches, flies, 
and diligences to every considerable town in Scotland, and to 
many of them two, three, four, and five: to London tliere 
were no less than mxty stage-coaches monthly, or fifteen every 
week, and they reached the capital in four days: and, in 
1786, two of these stage-coaches (which set out daily) reached 
London in sutty hours^'hy the same road that required twelve 
or sufteen days for the established coach in 1763. 

" In 1763— The hackney-coaches in Edinburgh were few 
in number, and perhaps the worst of the kind in Britain. 

" In 1783 — The number of hackney-coaches was more 
than tripled, and they were the handsomest carriages, and 
had the best horses of any, without exception, in Europe. In 
1790, many elegant hackney-chariots were added. 

** In 1763 — Literary property, or authors acquiring money 
by their writings, was hardly known in Scotland : David 
Hume and Dr. Robertson had indeed, a very few years before, 
sold some of their works, the one, a part of the History of 
Britain, for 200/. ; the other, the History of Scotland, for 600/. ; 
•—each two vols, in quarto. 
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only hotel in Edinburgh was the inn in the 6ras»- 
market, the present resort of stage-wagons. The 
occasional asperity of the remarks of that eminent 

" In 1783 — The vahie of literary property was carried 
higher by the Scots than ever was known among any people. 
David Hume received 6000/. for the remainder of his History 
qf Britain ; and Dr. Robertson, for his second work, received 
4500/. 

" In 1786*-A Chamber of Commerce' was constitated by 
royal charter, for protecting and enconraging the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the country. This institation 
has led the public attention to many useful objects, and has 
obtained many salutary regulations and hws respecting the 
general conmierce of the country. 

" There was no lawy in Scotlandy making the wUful sinking of 
ships a capital crime, till obtained by means of this chamber, 

'* In 1763— The stock of the Sodety for propagating Chris- 
tian knowledge amounted to 30,000/. In 1792, the same stock 
amounted to about 100,000/. 

"In 1763 — The number of students at the college of 
Edinburgh, was about 500. 

" In 1791— The number of students entered in the college 
.books was 1255. And in 1792, the number was 1306. 

" In 1763— There were two newspapers, printed in very 
small folio, and the advertisements in each were from ten to 
twenty. 

" In 1790— There were four established newspapers; and in 
17j92, six newspapers. 

" In 1763— There were 396 four-wheeled carriages entered 
to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled carriages. 

" In 1790— There were 1427 four-wheeled carnages entered 
to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled : and of wains and carts 6450. 
TiU of late the wiuns and carts could not be ascertained. 

" In 1763 — Few coaches or chaises were made in Edin- 
burgh. The nobility and gentry, in general, brought their 
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writer, in his cdebrated tour to the Hebrides, 
admits of much palliation from the real state of the 
country at that time, the want of accommodation, 

carriages from London ; and Paris was reckoned the place 
in Europe where the most elegant carriages were con« 
strucied. 

'* In 1783«>CDaches and chaises were constructed as ele- 
gantly in Edinboigh as anywhere in Europe ; and, it may be 
added, stranger and cheaper. Many were yearly exported to 
Peterslnirgh, and the cities on the Baltic ; and there was, in 
1783, an order from Paris to a coachmak^ in Edinburgh, for 
1000 crane-necked carriages, to be executed in three years. 
This trade has since greatly increased. 

**Li 1763 — ^There was no such profession known as a 
haberdasher. 

'^ In 1783 — The profession of a haberdasher (which includes 
many trades, — the mercer, the milliner, the linen-draper, 
the hatter, the hosier, the glover, and many others,) was 
nearly the most common in town ; and they have since multi- 
plied greatly. 

" In 1763 — ^There was no such profession known as a per- 
fumer: barbers and wig-makers were numerous, and were 
in the order of decent burgesses: hair^^ressers were few, and 
hardly permitted to dress hair on Sundays ; and many of them 
Tohmtarily declined it. 

** In 1763 — Perfumers had splendid shops in every principal 
street : some of them advertised the keeping of bears, to kill 
occasionally, for greasing ladies' and gentlemen's hair, as 
superior to any other animal fai. Hair-dressers were more 
than tripled in number. There was a professor who adver- 
tised, A Hair^remng Aeadem^y and gave lectures on that 
noble and useful art. 

'^ In 1763, and some years after^^There was one ship that 
made an annual voyage to Petersburgh ; and never brought 
tallow, if any other cargo o£Pered. Three tons of tallow 
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the difficulty of travelling, and especially the unsuit- 
ableness of the season which he and his companion 
selected for a Hebridean excursion, no less than 

were imp<ni«d into Leith in 1763, which came from New- 
caatle. 

"In 1783— -The ships from Leith and the Firth of Forth to 
the Baltic, amounted to some hmidreds. They made two 
voyages in the year, and sometimes three. In 1786, above 
2600 tons of tallow were imported directly from the Baltic 
into Leith. The importation of Baltic goods into Leith. is 
surpassed by only one, or at most two ports in Britain. 

" In 1783— A strange* coming to Edinburgh was obliged to 
put up at a dirty uncomfortable inn, or to remove to private 
lodgings. There was no such place as an hotel ; the word 
indeed was not known, or was only intelligible to persons 
acquainted with the French. - 

" In 1783— A stranger might have been accommodated, not 
only comfortably, but most elegantly, at many pubHc hotels; 
and the person who, in 1783, was obliged to put up with 
accommodation little better than that of a waggoner or carrier, 
may now be lodged like a prince, and command every luxury 
of life." 

It were to be desired that the progress of morals and of 
religion, according to the sequel of this statement, had kept 
pace with that of wealth during the period adverted to by our 
author. The other principal towns of Scotland shared in the 
spreading improvement An account of Aberdeen, published 
a few years ago, informs us that the first four-wheeled carriage 
kept in that city or its neighbourhood, appeared about seventy 
years previous. In 1783, two post-chaises were set up, and 
about 1770, the first stage-coach ran between Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. Vessels that carried passengers to London, sel- 
dom performed more than four or five of these voyages within 
the year : at the time of our author, three sailed every week, 
besides steam-vessels. 
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from the infirmities of his bodily frame, and the 
violence done to his established habits. The pub- 
lication of his work*, and the notoriety of his 
sarcasms, proved in no slight degree advantageous. 
The Scotch recognised the sterling worth of their 
learned visiter, amidst the occasional roughness of 
his manners, and severity of his language: they 
were gratified by the enthusiasm which led him to 
their moors and islands, and by his genuine admira- 
tion of their hereditary virtues, and they have ever 
since planted trees on hill, dale, rock, and island, 
with vindictive alacrity f. 

The formation of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land for the encouragement of agriculture, in 1783, 

• Mrs. H. More, adverting, in one of her letters, to the 
Tow to the Hebrides, observes that the subject was sterility 
itself: yet its real fertility has not been exhausted by the 
croppings and gleanings of more than half a century. 

t The extreme sensibility of our northern fellow-countiy- 
men to any allusion to the dearth of trees, is at variance with 
their usual candour and good humour in acknowledging any 
defect, or enduring any misrepresentation of their national 
character ; a virtue of which M. Sismonde has made honourable 
mention. It can only be explained upon the acknowledged 
principle, that men are most aJive to imputations which they 
most deserve. I found Johnson*s severe remarks on the people 
always adverted to with a smile : bat those which he indulged 
in on their tardiness in planting, commonly excite displeasure. 
A more recent traveller could not visit, without hazard, some 
of the islands, on which he made observations of similar 
import. 
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was important, not only in raidering great direct 
benefits to Scotland) but also in calling other insti- 
tutions of similar tendency into existence. 

The progress of improvement was much acce- 
lerated by the publication of the Statistical Survey 
of Scotland, a few years afterwards; a lasting 
monument of the intelligence of the contributors to 
the stock of valuable information which it con- 
tains, chiefly clergy; and of the industry of the 
c(Hnpiler, Sir John Sinclair. It is unfortunately 
inaccurate; and the destruction of the original 
papers, in opposition, it is said, to the advice of 
Sir Walter Scott, renders it impossible to distin- 
guish those portions of the work on which de- 
pendence may be placed. 

To Sir John Sinclair, also, Scotland is much 
indebted for his exertions in encouraging the im- 
provement of agriculture, which advanced rapidly 
towards the close of the last century : and the 
Lothian husbandry has at length clothed with opu- 
lence and renown those fields which were once 
overgrown with weeds, or overrun by marauders, 
whilst the application of the produce of the sea^ 
coasts has fertilized unprofitable moors, and in- 
dustry has even extorted the rude subsistence of 
the mountaineer from the interstices of his rugged 
rocks. The extension of sheep-farming which drew 
forth the violent resistance or sentimental lamenta- 
tions of those who clung to the old system, under 
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the influence of mistaken philanthropy or poetical 
illusion, has dad with flocks, lonely wastes and 
forests, over which in olden time 

The hunter of deer and the warrior rode 

To his hills that endrole the sea : 
whilst the planting of trees, encouraged by the war 
price of timber, and the improved taste of the people, 
no less than by Dr. Johnson's jokes, has been 
carried on in all parts of the country, and even on 
islands on which it was supposed that trees would 
not grow. 

The introduction of the larch into Scotland in 
the middle of last century, has proved eminently 
advantageous as well as ornamental to the country. 
The forests of larch which have sprung up, have 
literally changed the face of many parts of it The 
noxious property of the fir in destroying vegetation 
does not belong to the larch: and sheep may 
pasture beneath its shade : whilst its timber, which 
has been sold for double the price of that of fir, 
contributes to the strength of the British navy. 
The Duke of Athol, whose celebrated pair of larch- 
trees at Dunkeld, were the first introduced into 
Scotland, and who in a single year planted six 
millions of these trees, enjoyed the gratification not 
only of seeing a frigate built of the timber from his 
own estate, and bearing his name, but of being 
informed by government, in the Winter of 1828, 
when applied to for materials for its repairs, that 
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after being employed during seven years in the 
East and West Indies, America, and Africa, it 
needed little ; whereas another frigate, fitted out at 
the same time, and built of oak, though its voyages 
had not been so trying, required much. 

The universal diffusion of improvement through- 
out Scotland, as in most countries, dates principally 
from the introduction or extension of roads. Roads 
were, indeed, carried far into the Highlands during 
the last century, before the pacification of those 
regions, for the military purpose of controlling their 
inhabitants, as their designation imports. The 
state of communication previous to that time has 
been celebrated in the well-known couplet : 

Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up both hands and bless Greneral Wade. 

Early in the present century, roads, the cost of 
which has been divided equally between govern- 
ment and the proprietors through whose estates they 
pass, have been extended to the Pentland Firth, 
and to the western extremity of the Isle of Sky, 
conveying the cattle of the Long Island of Suther- 
landshire and the other North Highlands, to the 
rich pastures and productive markets of England. 
Mr. Telford, in his evidence appended to the Par- 
lianentary Report on Roads, in 1828, states that, 
between Dunkeld, at the southern entrance into the 
Highlands, and Thurso on the north coast, a dis- 
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tance of 234 miles, heretofore including six ferries* 
nearly impassable, there is now a very good mail- 
coach road, accommodated with excellent bridges, 
without a single ferry. The same Report allies, 
that the Glasgow and Carlisle road was so nearly 
impassable in 1815, as to oblige the Post-office to 
threaten to withdraw the mail. In the single county 
of Aberdeen, it is calculated by the author already 
alluded to, that half a million sterling had been 
expended on roads, since 1797) ^ ^^^ period at 
which he wrote *. 

The fisheries have proportionably thriven, and 
have been established where they were before un- 
known on the northern coasts of Scotland. En- 
terprising individuals have pursued the early rich 

* In the year 1893, a Parliamentary Commission was 
aj^inted, under whose sanction abont 267,000/. of the public 
mon^ has been expended, of which about 214,000/. were 
advanced as the half of the expense of constructing about 876 
additional miles of roads and bridges throughout the High- 
lands ; the hmtors of the several counties assessing themselves 
to defray the other half (214,000/.) ; and 5000/. a year is al- 
lowed by government towards the repair of roads. Number- 
less district-roads intersect these, formed by the statute la- 
bour and other means. In the county of Sutherland alone, 
there has been formed, since 1812, nearly 300 miles of road of 
this latter description, with assistance from the Sutherland 
£unily, at an expense of about 40,000/., a£Pording three lines 
from north to south, and another along the north coast, and 
also the southern boundary of the county.— OutcK? to the 
Highkmds and Lowlands qf Scotland^ by Messrs. Anderson. 
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herrings of the deep along the coasts of Suther- 
landshire, and obtained at Hamburgh, the premium 
on the first caught and prepared, awarded by 
that dty. On the eastern coast of Caithness, 
the town of Fulteney has been added to that of 
Wick: and many thousands of men and women, 
are annually employed, where a few straggling 
fishermen previously earned a precarious sub- 
sistence. 

The cultivation of kelp enriched, as its failure 
has injured or ruined, many of the maritime pro- 
prietors. It may be questioned whether the dis- 
couragement to agriculture and the fisheries occa- 
sioned by the ample but uncertain profits arising 
from the manufacture of this w,eed, may not have 
more than counterbalanced the partial wealth which 
it yielded. 

Education, which, till the commencement of the 
present century, had been confined chiefly to the 
Lowlands of Scotland, has been extended by the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, of 
Edinburgh, the Inverness Society, the Gaelic 
School Society, and the General Assembly's Schools, 
to the remote and more neglected districts; and, 
within a few years, the native language of the 
Highlanders has been employed as a vehicle of 
diffusing general and religious knowledge amongst 
them. Whilst the parliamentary grant for tlie 
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erection of churches in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland*, has poured back on many a benighted 
sfK>t, that light which, according to history, origi- 
nally emanated from the sanctuaries of lona and 
Oransay. 

To the full deydopement of the resources of 
Scotland, the discovery of steam has supplied a 
main stimulant To its gigantic power, the phy- 
sical obtacles to communication and intercourse 
have in a great measure yielded; and it is not 
possible to foresee the economical and social changes 
which may yet result from its introduction in that 
country "f*. 

* The Commissioners for Building Ghorches in the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland, in their last report, repeat an 
observation contained in that of the preceding year : '^The 
liberality of the Legislature has been exercised in such a 
manner, as rather to conceal than to display its amonnt ; the 
original grant of 50,000/. and about 10,000/. expended in 
general management, in legal conveyances of land, and in 
the superintendence of works, locally remote and scattered, 
represent, on euisory inspection, the entire benefit conferred ; 
but the religions services of forty-two additional ministers, in 
perpetuity^ have' not been obtained for less than 6,040/. per 
annum, t. e, for a perpetual annuity, worth about 120,000/.; 
which, with the above-mentioned grant and expenditure, 
amonnts to no less than 180,000/. appropriated to the advance- 
ment of religion in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 
-^7/A Report of the Commissioners, 

f Without antidpatiiig the realization of the romantic 
or political fictions of Miss Martinean or Mr. Macaulay; 
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To trace the progress of discovery in Scotland 
is no matter of antiquarian research. In 1688, 
Sacheverel, governor of the Isle of Man, was sent 
to the Hebrides, narrowly escaping shipwreck on 
his voyage, for the purpose, not of exploring the 
wonders with which terror and superstition had 
invested these islands, but of superintending the 
operations of the divers employed to fish for the 
treasures which, it was thought, were contained in 
a sunken vessel erroneously supposed to have be- 
longed to the Spanish Armada. He possessed 
taste, and described, with graphic skill, the scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Tobermory, where his 
errand conducted him ; and extended his excursion 
to lona. The old description of the Hebrides by 
the Dean of the Isles, is known to us chiefly by the 
quotations of Sir Walter Scott and other authors. 
The social condition of those Islands, at the com- 
mencement of the last century, and St. Eilda, 
Martin depicted in 1716. That of the Northern 
Highlands in the interval between the two rebel- 
lions, was much more minutely detailed by Captain 
Burt, an English ofBcer, stationed at the garrison of 

without unroosting the gulls of Grarveloch, and peopling its 
lonely rocks with amorous swains, with geese, and even with 
swine, or imagining the rise of a new Liverpool, (a northern 
Mve of ten -pounders) in the Hebrides, we may hazard the 
assertion that the improvement of Scotland may long con- 
tinue to be progressive. 
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Fort St. Greorge, in a work entitled, Letters from 
a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his 
Friend in London, afterwards edited by Jamieson: 
the grand magazine from which Sir Walter Scott, 
General Stuart of Garth, and other writers, have 
derived their knowledge of the habits and manners 
of the inhabitants of these regions, at the period in 
question. 

The natural jAenomena of the country did not 
attract this writer's attention, unless we except an 
unsuccessful attempt made by himself and some of 
his brother officers, to ascend Ben Nevis; from 
which they retreated in discomfiture and conster- 
nation. Of the scenery of Scotland, at least of that 
of its coasts and islands, little or nothing was known 
till the accidental discovery of Staffa, in the course 
of Sir Joseph Bankes's circumnavigation of the 
globe, to which publicity was given by Pennant, in 
his account of the memorable tours which he per- 
formed in 1769 and 1772, visiting a large portion 
of Scotland and many of the Western Isles. John- 
son, in the following year, traced and described the 
remnants of the old patriarchal system, the in- 
fluence of which yet survived the forfeited authority 
of the chiefs, and his genius invested with a halo of 
glory the mists which had gathered around the 
tombs and temples of lona. 

Scotland now became an object of interest; and 
no portion of the globe, perhaps, has more employed 
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the pen of tourists. Dr. Clarke visited St. Kilda; 
and it is gratifying to recollect, that his adven- 
turous wing first tried its strength among our own 
islands. The eiu^lusion of our travellers frona a 
large part of the continent during the late war^ 
directed their steps more particularly to Scotland ; 
and the fishermen of St. Kilda beheld a lady of 
rank and accomplishments among the few pilgrims 
who worshipped the God of Nature, at the shrine 
of their patron saint*. The Quarterly Review 
tells us, in I8O99 in its very first number, that it 
would, perhaps, be somewhat difficult to bring us 
news from Scotland. One of the first shafts of that 
redoubtable critic, was levelled at Scottish tourists: 
and they are warned against giving to the world a 
• Hampstead Summer, Memoranda of Margate, or 
the Traveller at Brighton ! 

But still there is a spell which has ever bound 
us from our early youth to the classic regions of 
Greece and Italy, 

Where each old poetic moimtain, 
Inspiration breathes around : 

• This lady has lately revisited this island, aa a friend and 
benefactress. And the ultima Thule of Scottish travellers 
has been at length reached by the steam*boat, and will soon 
cease for ever to be an object of mysterious interest and 
romantic curiosity. The inhabitants will be robbed of their 
simplicity by the invasion of flocks of tourists, and the de- 
scription of former travellers be regarded as the efiusions of 
enthusiasm :— '< Stat magni nominis umbra." 
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And this might still have been wanting to Scotland, 
but for the waving of that magic wand, which at 
the very moment when our countrymen shaped their 
reluctant course to the regions of the mist, suddenly 
invested its mountains and glens, and rivers and 
islands, with the blended charms which graphic 
description, poetical inspiration, splendid fiction, 
and historical associations, can impart to the grand 
and various productions of Nature. 

The poetry of Scotland had powerfully ad- 
dressed itself to the imagination and the feelings of 
every soul capable of appreciating the sublime, the 
beautiful, and the pathetic : but it had not yet 
identified itself with the particular scenes with which 
its subjects were associated : it needed yet a local 
habitation. The caves of Staifa became linked by 
name with the majestic but vague fictions of Ossian ; 
but the dusky heights of Morvem, the kirk of 
Alloway, or the braes of Yarrow, attracted as little 
attention as Loch Katrine, notwithstanding the 
accurate descriptions of the scenery of that lake by 
the industrious minister of Aberfoyjle. It was 
necessary that the outlines of the features of Nature 
should be accurately delineated,, as well as the glow 
of colouring supplied, by the pencil of poetry, ere 
Scotland could stand forth, as she did, at the bidding 
of her patriot bard. 

In living portraiture displayed. 
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Then flocked our travellers to the scenes of his 
fictions, as to an undiscovered world. In the year 
after the publication of The Lady of the Lake^ 
sixty carriages found their way to the Trosachs, 
where no vehicle of this description had been pre- 
viously seen. A coach ran to Roslin, and an inn 
was established there, when the exquisitely pathetic 
dirge of Rosabelle, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 
had directed the stream of curiosity more particu- 
larly to that romantic spot. 

Nor did Sir Walter Scott contribute little to our 
knowledge of Scotland as a traveller. It is in this 
character that we must at present recognise him. 
His visit to the Hebrides, to Orkney, and to 
Shetland, in the exercise of his function as a Com- 
missioner of Northern Lights, which gave birth to 
the Lord of the Isles and the Pirate^ introduced 
to popular notice the sublime scenery and splendid 
caves of Sky, the rocks of Eribol, Orkney, and 
Shetland. But the circle within which his spells 
chiefly operated, and within which the curiosity of 
our tourists chiefly sought its gratification, excluded, 
except in the instances alluded to, the outer and 
less-known regions of the country. It was not till 
the commencement of the present century that the 
porphyritic precipices of the Scuir of Eig were 
made known by Jamieson. Many years subse- 
quently elapsed before the Point of Duin, and the 
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magnificent basaltic walls of the Shiant Isles* were 
described or delineated by Maccullocb or Daniell. 

The popular knowledge of Scotland is as imper* 
feet as it is recent. No single author can supply a 
comprehensive view of those objects on which we 
seek to be informed. 

The common Tourists^ Guides reach not beyond 
^yi") or the Caledonian Canal; and these limits 
are rarely passed by the multitude of published 
tours. Dr. Macculloch'^s account of the Hebrides, 
the result of several expeditions to these Islands, is 
the best which has appeared : but the information 
is partial, and unfortunately, so overloaded with 
adventitious matter, that few but the learned will 
search it out; and often, when our curiosity is ex- 
cited by the announcement of his arrival on some 
island which had been reached not without difficulty 
and peril, our eyes straining to the full ext^t of 

* The original discovery of the basaltic character and fine 
scenery of these islands, is, I believe, due to Dr. Clarke : but 
the merit of it was not generally attributed to him till the 
publication of the journal describing it, by Mr. Otter, in his 
memoir of the life of that enthusiastic traveller. Dr. Clarke 
enjoyed the opportunity of consulting Pennant, both as to the 
parts of these regions which that indefatigable traveller did 
not, as well as those which he did visit. His tour in Scotland 
may be therefore considered in some degree supplemental to 
that of Pennant. 

f A valuable Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scot* 
land has been lately published by Messrs. Anderson. 
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vision, are suddenly blinded by the dust of a hun- 
dred folios. 

Daniell's Views of the British Coasts^ a w(»:k, the 
execution of which is no less spirited than the 
design, is the only picturesque tour which supplies 
a general knowledge of the grand and varied 
scenery of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland. In- 
formation respecting parts of the country, whether 
the Hebrides, or the Orkney, or Shetland Mes, or 
particular counties, may be gathered from Mac- 
donald, Barry, Edmonstone, Mackenzie, and innu- 
merable other writers; and on various subjects 
connected with the roads, bridges, agriculture, and 
fisheries of the country, the Parliamentary Reports 
may be consulted. 

A gazetteer on a small scale, condensing in alpha- 
betical arrangement much matter collected from 
such sources, has been lately published by Cham- 
bers ; and a statistical work, founded on the plan 
of that already alluded to, is in progress, and if 
ably conducted, will prove the most invaluable re- 
pository of our stock of knowledge. But very few 
readers can find leisure or opportunity for procuring 
their information from such reading; and still fewer 
obtain it at the cost of time, fatigue, and occasional 
danger, to which Scotch touring is liable. 

One serious impediment to travelling in Scotland 
has been removed by the publication of the large 
and, on the whole, accurate map of Arrowsmith, 
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which, unfortunately, however, does not include the 
Isles of Orkney and Shetland, and the general 
improvement of maps of more portable dimensions *. 
Our ancestors knew as little of the geography of ' 
Scotland as they did of its scenery. Dr. Johnson, 
whilst severely censuring Boethius, a Scotch writer 
of the sixteenth century, for his error in extending 
Loch Ness to six times its real breadth, describes 
Mull as an island not broken by waters, nor shot 
into promontories, but as a solid, compact mass, of 
breadth nearly equal to its length. Whereas the 
real shape of this large island resembles that of a 
wasp, so deeply indented is it by arms of the sea, 
which nearly meet in its centre. He justly adds, 
that of the dimensions of the larger islands there 
was then no knowledge approaching to exactness. 

An error of geography is speedily discovered by 
a pedestrian, and often by painful experience : the 
transposition of a place to the distance of a few 
miles, occasioning, perhaps, an extra day or night 
walk over high mountains and deep morasses. 
And by a pedestrian alone can Scotland be ex- 
plored. The traveller in that country must be 

• The Map of Scotland published under the superintendence 
of the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, is yet more 
correct than that of Arrowsmith in regard to the position of 
the islands and outline of the coasts, having been executed 
with the advantage of new materials : though in detail it falls 
infinitely short of it. The map prefixed to this work is 
chiefly borrowed from it. 
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unencumbered by carriage, horse, or vessel of his 
own ; but depend on the opportunities of proceed- 
ing which he may chance to meet with, doubtless 
much facilitated by the hospitality and friendliness 
of the people, and he must command leisure and 
patience sufficient to submit to the fatigue and pri- 
vations to which he is occasionally exposed by 
the vexatious despotism of the elements. Thus free 
in his power of locomotion, and fortified in spirit, 
he may enjoy a gratification to which the tourist 
who rolls along the beaten track of continental 
travellers, transferred by the tyranny of his courier 
from the safe custody of one set of waiters and 
cicerones to another, is utterly unacquainted. 

The following Sketches of the Coasts and Islands 
of Scotland, and of the Isle of Man, the result of 
excursions undertaken with a view to obtain, by 
personal observation and inquiry, that information 
which could not be so satisfactorily procured from 
other sources^ may contribute some additional mate- 
rials to the stock of popular knowledge respecting 
these regions: and illustrate the progress of that 
revolution in their state, and in the social condition 
of their inhabitants, which has been long an object 
of national interest. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CLYDE, TABBEBT, INVEBABY, LOCH AWE, DUNOLLY, 

SOUND OF MULL, TOBEBMOBY, lONAy INSULAB 

CHUBCHES, STAFF A, MULL. 

My first excursion commenced at Glasgow in a 
steam-vessel, in company with some friends, on the 
19th July, I827. The Clyde, for several miles 
below that city, is narrow, and of little depth; 
but the want of water has been gradually remedied 
by the indefatigable efforts of the dredging- 
machine, which, by deepening the channel, facili- 
tates the approach of larger vessels to Glasgow, 
which formerly received or discharged their car- 
goes at Greenock or Port Glasgow. Hence this 
instrument is significantly designated the " Terror 
of Greenock," or " Greenock's Lament.'" The 
vessels are towed up the river by steam, which 
originally rendered the operation of the dredging- 
machine important. 

The narrow branch of the outlet of the Clyde, 
called the Kyle of Bute, offers no scenery worthy 
of notice ; but opens nobly on the majestic heights 
of Arran. Crossing the entrance of Loch Fine, 
we entered the romantic little harbour of East Loch 
Tarbert, the head-quarters of the celebrated herring- 
fishery. The rude out^work of its rocks apparently 

VOL. I. c 
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barring access ; the overhanging keep of its ruined 
castle ; the village, and the innumerable fishing- 
boats choking up every nook and crevice, form a 
scene singularly picturesque, the effect of which is 
heightened by tlie method in which the fishermen 
hang their nets. A pole traverses the foremast, to 
each extremity of which is fastened another, ex- 
tending to the length of several feet beyond the 
stem of the boat, supported by upright props. On 
these, as well as on the rocks and islets, the nets are 
suspended in elegant festoons, covering the whole 
with sable drapery. 

The transit to the Western Loch Tarbert, in 
which another steam-vessel awaited us, is about a 
mile distant. The scenery of that deep inlet is 
beautiful. Its soft outlines and wooded shores, 
compared with the rugged features of the Eastern 
Loch, exhibit the contrast of a painting by Claude 
to one by Salvator Rosa. The temporary closing 
of the Crinan Canal occasioned the resumption of 
this old mode of communication with the Hebrides. 

The project for insulating a large part of Argyle- 
shire, and at once conveying the navigation of the 
Clyde in a direct line to the Hebrides, which has 
been accomplished by the completion of the Crinan 
Canal, a work of much difliculty, though the 
passage did not exceed nine miles, was deemed 
hazardous, and even visionary. As a pecuniary 
speculation, it may have little success; but its 
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effects as a channel of intercourse, combined with 
those of steam, have been as beneficial as they have 
been remarkable. The island lairds, who spent 
sometimes weeks in navigating to and from their 
remote habitations, or in attempting to cross the 
numerous ferries which obstructed their land-jour- 
neys, now enjoy speedy intercourse with Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and the south*. Whilst vessels of 
small burden employed in trade and the fisheries 
avoid the circuitous and perilous circumnavigation 
of the Mull of Cantyre. It was the ancient prac- 
tice to drag vessels of small size across the isthmusf, 
which has been described by Walter Scott as having 
been adopted by Robert Bruce himself. 

It was a wondrous sight to see 
Topmast and pennon glitter free, 
High raised above the green-wood tree, 
As on dry land the galley moves, 
By clifis, and copse, and alder-groves. 

Lord of the Islet* 

And since the recent closing of the Crinan Canal it 
has been resumed by the fishermen of Barra, and 
other islands, who rather than trust their commis- 
sions to strangers, persevere in a custom, now gra- 
dually growing into disuse, of carrying the fish 

* The tonnage-dues received for steam-boats in 1834, have 
increased by 68/; the number of passengers conveyed by 
above 6000, being 18,972. — Report of Commissioners for 1836. 

f Tarbert signifies an isthmus; from the GaeHc words Tdr, 
to drag or carry, and heart, goods of all kinds. 

02 
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which they catch to the Clyde markets, and pur- 
chasing the little luxuries and articles of dress 
which their slender profits command. A rail-road 
crossing the isthmus, which has been projected, 
would greatly facilitate the transit of goods. 

The violence of the conflicting currents on the 
western coast of Argyleshire, no less than the de- 
fective outfit of the steam-vessels, on their original 
establishment, rendered this mode of navigation at 
first uncertain. At midnight the paddle of our 
vessel was broken by the sea, and at nine next 
morning we found ourselves once more at Tarbert. 
This little port contains a respectable inn, and a 
few comfortable lodging-houses for the use of the 
aalt-water people, as persons who visit the coast for 
sea-bathing are usually called in these parts. A 
long row of low huts on the shore attracted our 
notice : the interior of one was remarkably neat and 
clean, belying the squalidness of its exterior. It 
proved to be one of the Society's schools ; or schools 
maintained by the joint contributions of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge established at 
Edinburgh, which pays the salary of the school- 
master, amounting to 261. ; of the heritor or landed 
proprietor on whose estate the school is formed, 
who furnishes the house and garden ; and of the 
scholars themselves, who pay certain fees. In this 
little seminary two boys formed a Latin class, con- 
struing Caesar and Sallust with facility : and two, 
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one of whom was the son of an exciseman, and the 
other of a farmer, both destined for the church, 
were studying Greek. To this parochial tuition, 
often extremely scanty, the Scottish youths, not 
within the reach of grammar-schools, are frequently 
indebted for the whole stock of classical knowledge 
which they carry to the Universities. 

Loch Fine is unbroken by islands, and its shores 
are not remarkable till Inverary opens on the 
view ; when the broad basin of the lake, the 
surrounding plain, adorned by the Duke's castle 
and park, and the stately avenues of trees stretching 
several miles along the coast to southward, and 
the town, and the sloping uplands extending from 
the bank of a river to a double semicircular ridge, 
terminating on the north side of the park in Duni- 
quaigh, a pine-clad hill of peculiarly Alpine cha- 
racter, form a scene rarely surpassed, especially 
when illuminated by a morning sun. Its general 
effect is perhaps somewhat theatrical; and the 
castle, a modern square edifice, with round towers 
at its angles, the central and prominent object, 
looks diminutive in proportion to the natural fear 
tures of the landscape. But gigantic scenery re- 
duces the utmost efforts of puny man to compara- 
tive insignificance. It was begun by Archibald^ 
Duke of Argyle, in 1745, and consequently wants 
that antiquity which might be sought in the resi- 
dence of an illustrious family^ who first settled 
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here in the fourteenth century, and whose former 
abode, a castle on the shore, was destroyed only 
sixty years ago. 

It is strange that hitherto the land-communi- 
cation, even in one of the most opulent counties of 
Scotland, and possessing several small towns, should 
be so impeifect. The only regular mode of con- 
veyance between Glasgow and Oban, the port of 
embarkation for the Western Isles, or, as it has been 
- called, the Charing Cross of the Hebrides, was at 
this time a stage-coach, lately established, drawn 
by two miserable cattle. The inn afforded a post- 
chaise ; but no horses ; and two common carts were 
the only resource. 

The fine prospect, which is called Burke's view, 
as having been praised by the author of the Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful^ opens on the view 
when Loch Awe first appears, divided into two 
branches by the lofty pile of Ben Cruachan. At 
the pleasant little inn of Dalmally we passed 
Sunday, and observed the ancient practice of the 
Scotch. kirk, of catechizing the children in the 
church in the afternoon. The boys exhibited more 
of the Highland garb than can be seen in the 
remoter parts of Scotland, where it is nearly dis- 
used. As they assembled in the church-yard, 
wearing the tartan petticoat, without shoes or 
stockings, they formed a very picturesque group. 

The castle of Kilchum, on the shore of Loch 
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Awe, is one of the finest of these remains of an^ 
tjquity in Scotland ; which are in general as far 
inferior in dimensions and picturesque appearance 
to those of England and Wales, as they are often 
superior in the grandeur of their position. It was 
built in 1440, by Sir Colin Campbell, Knight of 
Rhodes, ancestor of the Breadalbane family. The 
road winds along the side of Ben Cruachan, which 
derives a crater-like appearance from the semicir- 
cular shape of its huge bare buttresses, through 
the pass of Awe, the celebrity of which arises less 
from its scenery than from the defeat which Lord 
John of Lorn sustained here from the skill and 
courage of Bruce, to which the downfall of the 
conquered family may be traced. 

As we issued from this ravine upon an extensive 
and dreary waste, our attention was attracted by a 
solitary moving black spot on the huge sloping side 
of Cruachan, which, gradually approaching, proved 
to be a numerous company of horsemen, following 
to a neighbouring cemetery the remains of the wife 
of the tacksman, whose sheep clad the. vast pas- 
tures of the mountain, and whose beautifully, 
situated mansion, embosomed in trees, overlooked 
the foaming A. we. A simple and aflfecting solem- 
nity, the more impressive from being contrasted 
with the undying beauty and niajesty of the sur- 
rounding scenes. 

On the roadside, the workmen" of Bunawe have. 
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erected on an eminence an immense stone to the 
memory of Nelson, which may be hereafter taken 
for a cairn. 

Passing DunstaiFnage, from whence was removed 
the stone on which the ancient Scottish monarchs 
were crowned, now preserved in Westminster 
Abbey, we entered Oban. It affords a striking 
proof of the growth of wealth, and of the increase 
of intercourse in the Western Highlands and Is- 
lands, that this little town, the nucleus of which, 
twenty-six years before Dr. Clarke visited it, when 
its erection was originally planned by an enterprising 
family, was, as he informs us, but a single thatched 
hut with five inhabitants, is now a third larger than 
the county town, Inverary ; contains watch-makers^ 
stationers', and booksellers' shops, a good library, 
and a Freemason's hall, to which the neighbouring 
-gentry resort for balls and other amusements. The 
steam-vessels have contributed much to its recent 
prosperity. Notwithstanding the occasional inter- 
ruption, occasioned by damage of machinery and 
weather, they usually combine thar movements 
with extraordinary precision: four of them, two 
from Glasgow, one from Inverness, and another 
from Tobermory, arriving here by concert, at the 
same hour. 

The bay of Oban, the entrance of which is 
guarded by islands, the neat white houses of the 
town, rocks, woods, the solitary tower of Dunolly, 
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and the distant heights of Mull and Morvem, ofler 
a delightful view: and from the Castle of Dunolly, 
the eye may wander southward through the pic- 
turesque group of the Southern Hebrides, over 
which towers Ben-More in Mull, to the height of 
3000 feet. The house of Dunolly is screened from 
view by trees : this is occupied by Macdougal of 
Lorn, the representative of an ancient family, who 
long inhabited the castle, tracing their descent from 
a son of Somerlid, Lord of the Isles, slain in 1164. 
The Lord of Lorn, who was defeated by Bruce in 
the pass of Awe, married a daughter of John the 
Red Corayn. The genealogy of the family is given 
by Sir Walter Scott, in a note to the Lord of the 
hies. 

The entrance to the Sound of Mull is com- 
manded on one side by Castle Duart, and on the 
other by that of Artomish. The former, nobly 
ffltuated, was of old the seat of the chief of the 
Macleans. Rumour ascribes its preservation to 
the publication of the Lord of the Isles, The 
existence of many of the antiquities of Scotland, 
nay, of the Scandinavian and other regions of 
Europe, must be attributed in no small degree to 
the taste excited and revived by their great northern 
champion. When Sacheverel passed this castle, in 
1688, his vessel exchanged with it a salute of guns. 

"The opposite castle of Artomish,'' says Sir 
Walter Scott, " was in former days a place of great 
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consequence, being one of the principal strong- 
holds which the Lords of the Isles, during the 
period of their stormy independence, possessed 
upon the main land of Argyleshire. Here they 
assembled what popular tradition calls their par- 
liament, meaning, I suppose, their cour pleniere, 
or assembly of feudal and patriarchal vassals and 
dependants. From this castle of Artomish (1461), 
John De Yle, designating himself Earl of Ross, 
Lord of the Isles, granted, in the style of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, a commission to certain deputies, 
to enter into a conference with others appointed by 
King Edward the Fourth of England, which ter- 
minated in a treaty ; by which the Lord of the 
Isles agreed to become a vassal to the crown of 
England, and to assist Edward the Fourth, and 
James Earl of Douglas, then in banishment, in 
subduing the realm of Scotland*." 

The title of the Lord of the Isles became extinct 
in 1536, Macdonald who held it, dying without an 
heir. 

The once-wooded Morvem of Ossian is now 
stripped of its forests, and its bare sides are diver- 
sified only by the insulated mansions of a few 
lairds, which, as well as the manses of the High- 
land clergy, often resemble in their loneliness the 
" lodge in the garden of cucumbers,'' as exactly as 
the fortified seats of their ancestors bring to mind 

• Note to the Lord of the Isles. 
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the accompanying figurative allusion of a ^* besieged 
city.^ Morvern, till within a few years, formed 
part of the vast property of the Duke of Argyle, 
augmented materially by the grants of estates 
forfeited by Macdonald and Maclean to his 
ancestors, which have been in part sold, and in 
some instances, as in the case of Maclean of Coll, 
to the descendants of the original proprietors. 
Morvern, which, at the period of the survey, was 
possessed by the Duke and three other heritors, 
all non-residents, is now inhabited by twenty rest 
dent proprietors, most of whom were originally the 
Duke's tenants. Such changes of property are 
perpetually occurring in Scotland; and are, doubt- 
less advantageous, if not pushed to the extent of 
impairing too much the aristocracy of the country, 
and of diminishing an order of men, whose wealth, 
authority, influence, education, intercourse with 
the general body of landed proprietors of the king- 
dom, and opportunities of ascertaining and applying 
the various plans of improvement communicated to 
the public, supply them with the means, if pro- 
perly employed, of imparting economical and moral 
benefits to a country, on a scale unattainable by 
men of inferior degree, of more limited knowledge, 
and consequently, usually too firmly riveted to the 
practices of their forefathers. Of the benefits 
resulting from capital and influence, directed to the 
encouragement of agriculture and fisheries, and the 
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developement of the various resources of a country, 
the late Duke of Argyle exhibited a bright example. 

Tobermory was built, in 1788, by the British 
Fishing Company, at the same time with Ullapool 
and Tanera, as the site of a fishing-establish^ 
ment, and the rendezvous of the herring*vessels. 
Although the different undertakings of these 
spirited capitalists failed, and their structures were 
here, as elsewhere, left to decay, and a manufactory 
afterwards established here proved equally unsuc* 
cessful, the capacity of its harbour, the convenience 
of its situation, and the increased traffic of the 
coasts and islands, render Tobermory an important 
and a prosperous village. 

We started early for Staffa and lona. Partial 
gleams of sunshine illuminated the bold, rugged 
head-land of Ardnamurchan, and were reflected 
dimly from the distant, lofty, and conical summits of 
the isle of Rum. The point of Calliach, in Mull, 
was sheathed in foam, by the waves of a wild sea, 
mingling their hoarse uproar with the shrill cries of 
innumerable sea-fowl, hovering around its summit- 
It is said that Mr. Campbell, who resided for some 
time in the vicinity of this promontory, often se- 
lected it as the scene of his lofty musings, as he 
listened to the roar of the distant Corryvreckan, 
and that it was the birth-place of the Eadle ofErifiy 
and of much of the Pleasures of Hope. The 
grouping of the numerous islands, off Mull, is 
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extremely picturesque : Staffa, amongst them, rear- 
ing its basaltic pillars, forming a long causeway, 
gradually terminating in a majestic colonnade, 
crowned by a green and overhanging brow. The 
southern front encloses the caves within its triple 
buttresses. 

Before us, lona reared its lonely tower from the 
bosom of the stormy deep. The island contains 
350 inhabitants, part of whom are congregated in a 
village near the church. The celebrated ruins 
consist of a cathedral, a nunnery, and St. Grants 
chapel. The cathedral is small and cruciform: 
the height of the tower is only 70 feet; its archi- 
tecture is rude and inelegant. On the north side 
of the altar is the tomb of Abbot Mackinnon, who 
died in a.d. 1500, and' is represented in a recum- 
bent position. Of the nunnery, the remains are 
scanty. St. Oran^s chapel contains some tombs, 
and is surrounded by the principal remaining mo- 
numents,, unfortunately, much defaced by weather 
and the footsteps of visitors. In this hallowed 
cemetery, this conventional asylum of the dead, 
which religion or superstition happily respected, 
even amid the fury of perpetual warfare, repose, 
according to dubious tradition, the bones of up- 
wards of forty Scottish, besides French, Irish, and 
Norwegian kings ; and of many lords of the isles, 
bishops, abbots, and chieftains ; some of whom are 
represented in full armour, cross-legged, with their 
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hunting^ogs at their feet; and some, the Mac- 
donalds, a clan of Norwegian origin, indicated by 
their appropriate armorial bearing, the warlike 
galley. 

An instance of the practice of biuying their 
favourite animals, the companions of their sports, 
with the dead, no less than of the verification of 
tradition, was mentioned to me by the minister of 
Glenelg, who was present at the opening of one of 
two mounds, in that parish, on the shore of the 
Sound, opposite to Sky, supposed to contain the 
remains of two giants who could leap across the 
Sound, buried together with those of their hunting 
dogs. At some depth was found a large flat stone, 
covering many small bones, which proved, on exa- 
mination, to be those of dogs, deposited on a bed- 
ding, consisting of several layers of earth, covering 
a flat black stone, resting upon a stratum of the 
finest ^gravel, resembling gold dust, four inches in 
thickness; and underneath, emerged two large 
bones, one of the jaw, the teeth of which were 
perfect, and the other of the arm. A boy, struck 
with the size of the ja^-bone, clapped it forthwith 
on the chaps of the fattest man in the parish, which 
it fairly encased. Awe had mingled much with 
the curiosity which had tempted these people to 
violate the sanctuary of the dead ; and a thunder- 
storm happening, as is invariably stated to be the 
case on such occasions, at the moment of the sacri- 
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legious joke, preserved the other tomb from similar 
profanation ♦. 

The present ruined structures of lona were 
erected by their Bomish possessors, who held them 
till the Reformation, at which period they did not 
escape the destrojring edicts of the Presbyterian 
synods. 

Of the destruction of churches, and the spoliation 
of church property, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, the Highlands and Islands afford 
abundant evidence. Dr. Macculloch calculates, on 
the collective authority of old writers, that the 
Western Isles alone contained no less than 300 
churches and chapels in the Romish age. Of these, 
many were merely cells, or occasional stations for 
divine service, and to many of them, probably, no 
priest was appointed. Their erection must be at- 
tributed to the piety or the superstition of the 
chiefs and people, no less than to the influence of 
the priesthood. 

These remnants of Romish zeal occupy the site 
of more ancient monuments of the apostolic piety 
and zeal of their founder St. Columba, who came 
to Britain to preacj^^e Gospel to the northern 

* The practice alluded to reminds os of the superstition of 
the American Indian, described by the poet :— 
"Who thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company." 
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Picts, in the year 565. This eminent missionary 
held Christianity, uncorrupted by many errors 
which subsequently infected it, and instituted the 
order of the Culdees, who maintained their ground 
in various parts of Scotland against the usurpations 
of the Romish See, till the fourteenth century, when/ 
they were suppressed. St Columba was super- 
seded by St. Andrew, as patron saint of Scotland, 
on the transfer of the primacy from Dunkeld to 
St. Andrew^s. 

Stripped of all that is fabulous or uncertain, the 
real history of lona, a sanctuary erected in a dark 
age, on the lonely beach of a remote island, amid 
tribes of pirates and freebooters, must inspire a 
solemn and grateful recognition of the peaceful 
triumphs of the Gospel, and of the overruling 
influence of Divine Providence, in employing even 
the superstition of mankind in protecting and per- 
petuating its ascendency, till purified by reforma- 
tion, it shines forth, amid surrounding gloom, in 
its pristine light and lustre. 

Yet it was not till the present day, that the in- 
habitants of lona fully enjoyed the benefits of the 
Gospel. When a modem missionary, Legh Rich- 
mond, visited the island, Divine service was per- 
formed in it only four times in the year. Mr. 
Richmond repeatedly addressed these islanders: 
and his account of his visit to them, is one of the 
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most interesting productions of bis well-known pen. 
A parliamentary church has been since erected, and 
a minister appointed to the island ♦. 

Religion and civilization usually keep pace to- 
gether. The people of lona, almost unprovided 
with religious instruction since the period of the 
Reformation, were pointed out as in the lowest stage 
of improvemenff". 

Of the want of surgical assistance, we witnessed 
a melancholy proof. The schoolmaster, our guide, 
anxiously inquired of us when we landed, whether 
a professional man was of our party, and soon con- 
ducted us to a cottage, where a fisherman displayed 
an arm dreadfully swollen, in consequence of the 
prick of the fin of a gurnet ; the scrofulous and 
inflammatory state of the blood of the Hebrideans 
produced by their scanty or fish diet, not unfre- 

* Nor has learning lagged behind in investigating the 
antiquities and preserving the ruins of lona. An Jena Club 
has since (1833) held its first meeting on the island, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Argyle, the proprietor, and the prin- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh, who himself attended 
the meeting. 

t Mr. Richmond says, when desirous of rewarding the 
children of the school with a public entertainment, that "the 
best sheep to be found in the island, was purchased for the 
vast sum of six shillings. But a difficulty arose on the oc- 
casion ; there was fuel to roast the creature, but the whole 
domain could not supply the necessary apparatus for its dis- 
section. The children assembled on the shore, and picked up 
shells, to answer the purpose of knives and forks.** 
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quently occasioning death upon the slightest in- 
juries. This poor fellow suffered subsequently 
amputation of the finger, but whether his life was 
preserved, we did not hear. The party from the 
steam-vessel furnished medicines, and subscribed to 
procure the assistance of a surgeon from Tober- 
mory. 

On returning from lona, we landed at a small 
cave on the eastern shore of Staffa, where the 
basaltic causeway commences. It is very broad, of 
unequal height, sloping like a glacis from the water 
to the base of the higher columns. The dimensions 
of the caves it will be unnecessary to detail. The 
largest can be explored in fine weather by a boat. 
The sea was now boisterous, and we could penetrate 
into its recesses only by means of a narrow and 
broken ledge, which raised us above the water. 
And in the interval of the waves which burst in 
rushing to the farthest extremity, deafening us with 
their uproar, and hurling aloft a volume of spray, 
and flakes of foam, we could admire, in mute as- 
tonishment, the beautiful symmetry of this wondrous 
pile, resembling, yet surpassing the imitative efforts 
of man: the regular arrangement of its massy 
columns; the richness and variety of the tints 
which adorn them, more brilliant than the hues 
which the painted panes of the window of a Gothic 
church shower on its clustered pillars; the dark 
shadows afforded by the intermediate recesses ; the 
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sombre grandeur of the ponderous roof, and the 
smooth pavement which the sea supplies, when 
tranquil, to the stately temple. To borrow the 
language of the poet :— 

Here, as to shame the temples deck*d 

By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem*d would raise 

A minster to her Maker's praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 

Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells* 

And still, between each awful pause. 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone prolong*d on high, 

That mocks the organ*s melody. 

Nor does its entrance front in vain 

To old lona's holy fane. 

That Nature*s voice might seem to say 

"Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 

Tasked high and hard — but witness mine I 

Lord qf the Isles, 

And most fully did the different emotions evinced 
by the visiters at the prospect of the one and of the 
other of these kindred structures justify this vaunt, 
poetically imputed to Nature, The party, who had 
run riot over the ruins of lona, exulting in loud 
mirth over the credulity of the cicerone, were now 
fairly awed into silent wonder by indications of the 
presence of superior power which no scepticism 
could dispute. One aged man of our number, of 
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clerical appearance, having doffed his hat, stood 
resting against a pillar, whilst his uplifted eyes and 
the motion of his lips indicated the feelings which, 
more or less, actuated all present. 

On our return from Staffa, a boat pushed out 
from the Bay of Quinish, in Mull, and soon intro- 
duced us to the hospitality of a neighbouring man- 
sion. The road hence to Tobermory is, I was 
assured, the only one in this large island, some dif- 
ference among the proprietors preventing the for- 
mation of the parliamentary roads, which have 
extended to the farthest limit of the remoter island 
of Sky. A lady living on the south-east side of 
the island, when she visits her distant friends, is 
conveyed by eight Highlanders, on a litter. 

Ballachroy affords a pleasing specimen of a 
Highland village: it consists of a single street, 
composed of neat but small houses : a good school- 
house, a public-house, and the church rising on an 
adjacent eminence. The houses belong to crofters, 
there being attached to each a small piece of ground, 
called a croft, on which vegetables are raised for 
the use of the family. The numerous little patches 
ih the neighbourhood of the village, belonging to 
these people, and the herd of cows, each keeping 
one or two, ranging the adjoining hill under the 
charge of a single lad, awaken the pleasing convic- 
tion of independence and comfort. 

On the desolate brow of a steep ridge beyond 
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Ballachroy, we passed a small hamlet, consisting of 
a dozen cottages, called Siberia. On asking one 
of the inhabitants wherefore they chose so dreary a 
situation for their abode, he replied, looking archly, 
" Coll knows the reason very weH.*" This was, in 
fact, the place to which the Laird of Coll banished 
his people from that Island, when guilty of smug- 
gling and other crimes deserving exile*. They had 
no alternative but to accept this punishment, or to 
fly the country : a proof of the practical continu- 
ance, under the control of law, of the heritable 
jurisdictions of the chiefs, which were abolished 
by Act of Parliament in 1748f . 

The present criminal jurisdiction of Scotland 
(1827) is exercised in the first instance by the 
sheriff-depute J, or deputy-sheriff, • in each county, 
a salaried oflBcer, holding of the king as sheriff of 
the kingdom, and by his delegates, the sheriff's- 
substitutes ; some of whom, usually tacksmen, or 
persons holding farms on lease, are appointed in the 

* Boswell saw a vault in the old castle of Coll, in which the 
laird imprisoned offenders. {Tour to the Hebrides.) 

f ^^ Many of the smaller islands have no legal officers within 
them. I once asked, if a crime should be committed, by what 
authority the offender could be seized, and was told that the 
Laird would exert his right; a right which he must now 
usurp, but which merely necessity must vindicate, and which 
is, therefore, yet exercised in lower degrees by some of the 
proprietors, when legal process cannot be obtained.'*— ^o^- 
ton's Tour. 

± He is now called sheriff. 
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islands. In some of the islands, the proprietor 
of the island acts, in virtue of a commission from 
the lord-lieutenant, as magistrate. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that ^^ where the chiefs 
were men of knowledge and virtue, the convenience 
of a domestic judicature was great.**^ That the 
present Laird of Coll has exemplified, in his admi- 
nistration of local justice, the truth of this obser- 
vation, may be fully inferred from the testimony 
borne to his conduct, by the numbers who still 
resort to him to submit their differences to his arbi- 
tration. He is younger brother of the amiable 
companion of Dr. Johnson, who was drowned on 
the coast of Mull, ere the pages commemorating his 
virtues were committed to the press. The in- 
fluence of a resident landlord in these regions, when 
steadily and beneficially exerted, is unbounded. 
Independently of the power which he enjoys as lord 
of the soil, without rivalry or counteraction, he is 
still regarded with a portion of that homage which 
the chiefs, in times not beyond the memory of living 
man, received from their clansmen, and which, it 
cannot be denied, produces occasionally an obse- 
quiousness and adulation on the part of inferiors and 
dependents to which an Englishman is unaccus- 
tomed. 

We passed the head of Loch Frisa, and viewed 
from its shore the lofty summit of Ben More. Mull 
is, with the exception of some patches of arable 
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land, a vast moor. Near Tobermory is a seques* 
tered scene, of much beauty, recalling to the Italian 
traveller in miniature the recollection of Terni. 
Sacheverel, 150 years ago, was struck with its 
resemblance to Italian scenery. A lake is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of hills, covered with oak, 
interspersed with torrents, forming picturesque 
cascades. On its bank stands Drumfinn, a com-* 
modious mansion, erected by the son of Mr. Mac- 
lean, on land once confiscated, but repurchased. 
The Macleans have suffered by every quarrel since 
the conquest of Cromwell. 

On Sunday, we attended Divine service in the 
parish church of Ballachroy. The dress and ge- 
neral appearance of the congregation were highly 
respectable. The minister officiated in the Gaelic 
language ; but another, who was of our party, sup- 
plied afterwards a service in the English ; and the 
congregation, though the greater part understood 
not the language, remained till its conclusion. 
The clergy in the Highlands arc obliged by an act 
of the General Assembly, to preach an English 
sermon on every Sabbath-day, should there be but 
one hearer incapable of undertanding Gaelic. 

The large parish, in which Ballachroy is situated, 
contains four preaching stations, one of which is the 
above-mentioned kirk. A preaching station by no 
means implies a church or chapel : at the head of 
Loch Lomond, the only structure for the celebra- 
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tion of Divine service is an enormous stone. At 
Tobermory a bam is employed for the purpose; 
but a parliamentary church will be erected here. 
This parish is far better supplied with ministers 
than many in these regions. Besides the incumbent 
there are two missionaries. The oiBce, and even 
the designation of curate^ is o£Pensive to the Scottish 
church ; no assistant is allowed to a minister except 
in case of incapacity or disease, and in order to com- 
bine the adequate provision of spiritual superinten- 
dence with ecclesiastical discipline, when the extent 
of a parish requires more than one pastor, a portion 
of it is detached and confided to the care of a mis- 
sionary, who is wholly independent of the parochial 
minister, but enjoys no corporate jurisdiction, being 
inadmissible to the presbytery, or other ecclesiastic 
courts, though subject to its authority. Of the 
missionaries thus employed, twenty-eight depend 
on the commissioners of the General Assembly for 
managing the Royal Bounty, and eight on the 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge in 
Edinburgh. The number still falls infinitely short 
of that which the country requires. There is scarcely 
a parish in the Highlands or Western Islands of 
Scotland, part of which, and, in many instances, 
the greater part, is not virtually extrar-parochial. 
The combined e£Ports of societies and of govern- 
ment; the legislative augmentation of the incomes 
of the clergy of the Scottish church, to 150/. per 
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annum, when not amounting to that sum ; and the 
parliamentary grant for the erection of the forty 
churches and manses, have very imperfectly sup- 
plied the great deficiency in the provision of the 
Church Establishment, impoverished at the Re- 
formation*. 

Nor has the unoccupied ground been cultivated 
by Dissenting sects: the people are too poor to 
support their ministers. The SecederSy who are 
very numerous in the Lowlands, and wealthier 
parts of Scotland, furnish only three ministers who 

* The Church of Scotland has since made yigorous efforts 
to reclaim its neglected territory. A committee, appointed 
in 1828, hy the Oeneral Assembly, for the purpose of pro- 
viding church-accommodation, was established by that body 
in 1834, on a permanent footing; and measures taken for 
raising a fund by church-door collections and subscriptions. 
This fund amounted, at the close of the year, to 16,167/. 12«. 
8i(f., with the express reservation of 6069/. 14«. ^d, for local 
and specified objects. And local contributions for churches, 
stimulated by the prospect of aid from the general fund, 
amoimted during the same period to 66,626/. ]«. 11}</., whilst 
some churches were building at the sole expense of individual 
ministers. It was calculated that 120 additional churches 
would thus be erected; and to obviate the necessity of the 
poor contributing, by payment for their sittings, to the main- 
tenance of their ministers. Parliament was petitioned, but in 
Tain, for a grant for the endowment of them. In the memo- 
rial on the subject, presented to Lord Melbourne, by the 
deputation of the Scottish Church, it is stated that the number 
of parish churches permanently endowed, continues nearly the 
same as when Scotland did not contain half the number of its 
present inhabitants. 
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preach Gaelic, and have not a single place of wor- 
ship in the large shire of Sutherland. There are 
some Baptists and Independents* in the islands; 
and in some parts the Catholics predominate. It is 
sufficient to observe, that the visionary, unphiloso- 
phical, and erroneous notion of those who imagine 
that the ordinances of religion can be generally 
maintained in a country without a Church Esta- 
blishment, may be brought to the test even within 
the precincts of the British Isles. This dangerous 
opinion is an inf^ence from the success of ministers 
depending on the contributions of their flocks, in 
wealthy towns or districts ; and is overthrown by 
an extension of the view to those rural and poor 
parts of the country, which, whilst dwelling in the 
hot-beds of spiritual instruction, we are apt to 
overlook. 

Inadequate as the Church Establishmait is, in 
these regions, it has preserved a large portion of the 
population from the darkness of ignorance, or the 
false light of superstition. -f- 

* The members of botli these sects are usually caUed 
ffaidanitesy in the island ; deriving their common designation 
from Mr. Haldane, a gentleman residing in Edinburgh, well 
known for his theological attainments and controyersial skill, 
who presided successively over them. 

f Bee Appendix, Note I. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARISAI6 ^HOSPITALITY KELP ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS EDUCATIOK. 

FsoM MuU we made an excursion in a yacht; an 
excellent cutter of thirty tons, built in Coll, of 
materials furnished by the island, L e. by the wrecks 
of vessels. A shoal of whales, and a wreck, con- 
tribute no little to the slender stock of insular 
wealth. It is not insinuated that the islanders are, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, wreckers: they 
invariably resist the imputation, and transfer it 
to their more northern neighbours:— Orkney and 
Shetland serving as scapegoats to the Western 
Isles. Excepting some rare instances of criminal 
neglect towards those whom misfortune has cast 
upon thdr coasts, the natives of all these islands 
have treated them with hospitality; and the charge 
would be more satisfactorily repelled by a general 
denial, than by a vindication of themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours. 

We passed the formidable front of Ardnamur- 
chan, and the ruined castle, Tirim, a strong-hold 
of the Macdonalds, in the Bay of Moidart, shaping 
our course to Arisaig. On our left lay the small 
isles, — Muck, low and flat; Eig rearing its Scuir, 
a lofty porphyritic tower; Rum and Canna in 
perspective; and the Coolin hills of Sky bounding 
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the horizon. Two whales gratified us by their 
gambols : one closely chasing a shoal of fish, heaving 
his back above the water, and pouring forth from 
his nostrils a fountain of brine, around which 
swarmed flocks of sea-fowf, employed in the pursuit 
of the same game. 

The proper season for witnessing the splendid 
exhibition of sea-fowl which the northern coasts of 
Scotland aflbrd, is June, when rock, air, and water, 
teem with myriads of those delighted beings, glit- 
tering in sun-shine, or gemming the clouds ; and 
the ear is deafened by the loud and discordant 
chorus in which they celebrate, unconsciously but 
unequivocally, the beneficence of their Creator. 

The Bay of Arisaig is deep, but its entrance is 
narrow, and obstructed by rocks and islets. We 
landed for a legal purpose. One of our party .was 
a writer to the signet and notary public, and pro- 
ceeded to institute two infeoffments^ i. e, to take 
possession virtually of the fee^simple of the estate 
of a laird. The ceremony was simple, indicating 
its origin in ruder times, and partaking, in this 
respect, of the general character of the laws of 
Scotland relating to property, which are strictly 
feudal. The oflScer in question took his station on 
a small knoll: one of the crew of the cutter repre- 
sented the attorney of the person infeoft, and 
received from the hands of the other, who acted as 
baillie for the proprietor, a tuft of grass and a 
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;, repeating after the notary public the words 
of the usual formulary. The transaction required 
two witnesses, whom our party furnished, and who 
signed their names to each page of the instrument, 
which narrated what had taken place. 

Rum was our next point; and we had rounded 
£%, and already beheld the magnificent precipices 
of that mountainous island, overhanging us in 
sombre majesty, when the wind, which had been 
gathering, burst from all its peaks and gullies, and, 
damaging our rigging, drove us back on Eig, and 
restored us, about dusk, to our anchoring-place in 
the Bay of Arisaig. We soon espied a boat pushing 
forth gallantly towards us; and one of the rowers, 
evidently above the rank of a fisherman, invited us 
to come ashcHre, promising us hearty hospitality; 
and, on landing, we perceived, indistinctly, the 
form of a person wrapped in a Highland plaid, who 
acknowledged our approach by a slight inclination 
of the head, and led us through a ravine to a house 
about a mile distant, where we were introduced, 
dripping with wet, into a room, illuminated by a 
blazing fire, containing a large table covered with 
tea and divers viands, and surrounded by a family 
who welcomed us with genuine hospitality, as 
expected guests to bed and board. The sudden 
and unexpected transition from a stormy sea to 
comfort, good cheer, and cordial welcome, en- 
abled U&- to realize, in some degree, the truth of 
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Dr. Johnaoo'^s obsorvations on the origin of romantic 
feelings suggested by similar circumstances. The 
proprietor bad notice of our visit to the coast in the 
morning, and, from the promontory above his house, 
traced our vessel till the necessity of its return 
became obvious; when he immediately made ready 
for our reception. He and his ancestors had occu- 
pied this house during 200 years. Wind4x>und, 
we enjoyed his kindness during three tempestuous 
days*. 

The Bay of Arisaig is a favourite resort of seals. 
The Highlanders still attribute the common habit 
of these animals of following boats, to their love of 
music. 

Rude HeiBkar*8 seal, ihro* snrgee dark, 
Will long pmsae the minsferel'B bark. 

Lord qf the Isles. 

But we had no music for the entertainment of our 
pursuers but that of a rifle, which was successful in 
one instance. The animal shot sunk, and floated 
afterwards ashore. The natives attribute their fre- 
quent disappointment, in not securing the wounded 
seal, to his determination to deprive his destroyer of 
his prize; securing himself to the bottom of the 
sea by a network of sea-weed. The price of the 

* Mr. Macdonald, of Rhn, to whose hospitality our party 
were on this occasion so deeply indebted, is no longer living 
to receive this grateful acknowledgment of the cordial kind- 
ness of himself and his &mily. 
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skin varies from twelve to twenty-four shillings. 
The public-house, at the head of the bay, contains 
a large assortment, for sale, of the skins df seals, 
wild-cats, pole-cats, and otters. The wild-cats are 
very numerous and destructive in Scotland ; some- 
times growing to double the size of the common 
cat, and invariably of gray colour. 

The cottage of Arisaig, the residence of Clan- 
ronald, chief of one of the clans of MacdonakI, is 
situated about a mile from the head of the bay, 
commanding a pleasing prospect of a broad valley, 
laid out in plantations or pasture ; surrounding a 
small and picturesque loch, enclosed by a range of 
copse-covered hills, embracing the bay in its semi- 
circular sweep. Lord Macdonald is chief of an- 
other branch of the Macdonalds; and the pre- 
cedence of these two representatives of potentates, 
once exercising almost regal sway, is matter of 
diqjute among genealogists. Sir Walter Scott 
assigns it to Clanronald. A lady, related to I^rd 
Macdonald, when disputing the point with Sir 
Walter, concluded the discussion by observing: 
" You must at all events admit, Sir Walter, that in 
a house the slate is uppermost."'* Alluding to the 
situaticHi of Armadale, Lord Macdonald^s residence 
in the parish of Sleat. 

Clanronald succeeded to an estate comprehending 
a territory on the mainland,bordering on the country 
of Macdonald of Glengarry, and the isles of £ig, 
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Muck, and Canna, together with South Uist and 
Benbecula in the Long Island; but much of it 
was now on sale. 

The maritime proprietors in Scotland have 
suffered material loss from the diminution of the 
price of kelp. This alkaline sea^weed, the use of 
which in the manufacture of plate-glass and soap, 
was unknown till the commencement of the last 
century, has proved, tiU within a few years, a fertile 
source of wealth. Some proprietors have raised as 
much as 1300 tons in a single year. The price of 
the ton, formerly amounting to 15/. and 20/., has 
declined to 4/. and 5/. : and, except in some few 
instances, the manufacture of kelp is unprofitable. 
The reduction of the duty on Spanish barilla, 
and the subsequent discovery of an artificial salt, 
have provided the market with cheaper substi- 
tutes. 

Of the tenures in the remote island of Scotland 
adverted to, of the produce of the kelp, and of the 
burden which the support of the population em- 
ployed in it has entailed on the proprietor, the fol- 
lo\^ing extract from the evidence of Mr. Hunter, 
published in the Third Report of the Emigration 
Committee^ presents a brief account. " The islands 
of South Uist and Benbecula, contain a population 
of about 6000. There are 489 small tenants or 
crofters, who pay rents from 1/. to 21/., averaging 
6/. 17^* 4(2.; fourteen large tenants, who pay rents 
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from 32/. to 400/.: there is one more who pays 
400/. : these average 86/. 1&. Under these four- 
teen large tenants, there are 207 sub-tenants. There 
are annually manufactured about 1200 tons of kelp 
OQ Clanronald's estate at Uist. The kelp does not 
belong to the tenants, as in the Duke of ArgyleV 
case, for the manufacturing of which, they receive 
fix)m SOs, to 60«. per ton, which as nearly as possible 
discharges their rent. On this estate, about one- 
third of the population possess no lands. To keep 
these people alive, Clanronald expended, in 1812, 
3353/. Js, in purchasing meal for their consump- 
tion^ in 1815, 111/. lU. 3d.; inl816.242/.a?.3(/.; 
in I8I7, 4567/.; ^ 1818, 1136/. I9s. Sd. The 
kelp belonged to him as proprietor, but there was 
a deficiency of rental to the extent of these grants.''" 

It must be observed, that the small tenants, or 
crofters, are usually tenants at will : but the large 
farmers in general. hold leases of nineteen years. 
The farms in this neighbourhood, have been much 
transmitted in hereditary descent : the business of 
the country and of the police is conducted by the 
higher tacksmen and farmers. 

The numbers stated to be thrown out of employ- 
ment by the failure pf the kelp-manufacture, in a 
memorial prepared at Edinburgh, in the beginning 
of 1828, by the proprietors of the western maritime 
estates, amounted to 50,000. The disposal of the 
superfluous population will be considered, when the 
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question of emigration from these regions engages 
more particularly our attention. 

Near the hamlet of Arisaig, stands a neat church 
between two well-built houses^ which might be 
fairly presumed to be the manse and the school- 
house. And such they are : the former occupied 
by a Protestant missionary. The church, how- 
ever, proved to be a Roman Catholic chapeL The 
proprietor, who erected it, offered the lease to the 
kirk in the first instance, and, on its being declined, 
to the present occupant. On a neighbouring hill 
remain the four walls of the ruined parish-church. 
A Catholic gentleman of our party referred its 
demolition to the era ^< when John Knox set about 
harrying the rooks.'' This act, contrasted with the 
immense predominance of the Catholics, who com- 
pose 19-20ths of the entire population in this neigh- 
bourhood, brings to mind the well-known story of 
the old woman, who set fire to her house for the 
purpose of destroying the rats: the house was 
burned ; but the rats escaped*. 

* Though in justification of Knox it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the destruction of churches was contrary to his 
wishes, and that he struggled perpetually to secure the 
adequate endowment of the church, in opposition to the 
cupidity of the lay reformers, it is impossible to exempt 
this uncompromising reformer from his share of the eternal 
blame which belongs to these sacrilegious proceedings, inas- 
much as he daily perceived the inyariable effect of his denun- 
ciations in a country at that time without a government 
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The State oi the Roman Cathdics in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, is a subject of much 
interest 

The natives of these regions were swayed by 
different impulses than those which affected other 
parts of Scotland, in which, at the period of the 
Reformation, the Catholic clergy were in general 
simultaneously deserted by their flocks. And 
the Romish religion • is still professed by a con. 
siderable portion of them, intermingled with the 
Protestants, in a singularly chequered manner. 
They abound principally in Inyemes&>shire : con- 
stituting in Arisaig, which may be considered the 
central station of their faith, in Moidart, Knoydart, 
and the neighbouring island of £ig, 5-6ths of the 
population ; in Glenelg, beyond Knoydart, about 
on&4ialf : diminishing in the districts of Kintail, 
Loch Alsh, and Applecross, in Ross-shire, till they 
disappear on the borders of Cromarty and Suther- 
landshire. They abound in Glengarry, and in the 
country of Lovat; and further eastward, are still 
numerous on the property of the Duke of Gordon, 
which lies in the shires of Murray and Banff. 

capable of repressmg them. Nor have the good citizens of 
Glasgow contributed to rescue his memory from reproach, by 
placing his statue, erected in that city, on a lofty eminence in 
the neighbourhood of the cathedral, from which he seems to 
look grimly down on that venerable pile, as on the Agag 
wliich the wrath of his followers had spared. 
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In the islands of Rum and Muck, on dther 
side of £ig, Protestantism is universal ; in Canna, 
Popery predominates ; in the large island of Sky, 
Protestantism exclusively. In the Long Island, 
Popery prevails in Barra, Benbecula, and South 
Uist, and has extended partially into North Uist ; 
whilst in Harris and Lewis, the northern islands of 
this chain, the people are all Protestants. The 
Southern Hebrides and Highlands contain very few 
Catholics. 

The Catholics have, hitherto, maintained two 
establishments, one in Aberdeenshire, and one in 
the island of Lismore, at the entrance of the Cale- 
donian canal. But the want of funds has rendered 
consolidation necessary, involving the disconti- 
nuance of that at Lismore. 

This remarkable distribution of the two sects 
may be attributed to the original imperfect progress 
of the Reformation in these regions; to the in- 
adequacy of the Protestant establishment and of 
education, and to the prompt submission of the 
people to the authority of their chiefs. The first 
of these causes must be traced not only to the 
cupidity of the laity, but to the error committed 
by the Scottish Reformers, of endeavouring to avoid 
the lesser evil of introducing improper persons into 
the ministry, by submitting to the far greater of 
renouncing the principle of an Established Church, 
that of rendering the appointment of a minister to 
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every parish indispensable, and consequently not 
dependent on the character of the individual*. 
And in full accordance with this system and con- 
comitant cnrcumstances, nearly forty years after- 
wards there were, of the 900 parish churches in 
Scotland, 400 without ministers or readers-f-. 

Dr. Macculloch considers the influence of their 
religious feelings on the minds of the Highlanders, 
too powerful to admit of the operation of the last- 
mentioned of these causes : and Mr. Glassford, in 
his letter to Lord Roden on Irish education, natu- 
rally enough attributes the effect to the insufficient 
supply of Protestant instruction. But there is no 

* Better is it to have the rowme vaikand, than to have 
onqtialifiet persons, to the sdander of the ministrie and hurt 
of the kirk.*'— «Ftr«/ BooXr qfDiseipHne qfSeotHih Churchy a.d. 
1560. 

t Birrel^s Diary, upon March, 1596, quoted in Lawson's 
Romith Church in Scotland, 

The want of churches and of education in the iaiands is 
thus descrihed in a statute agreed to by the prindpol pro- 
prietors in a court held by the Bishop, at IkolmkiU, under a 
Spedal Commission from the £[ing and Privy Council of 
Scotland, 1609. 

''And understanding and considering the great ignorance 
with the which not only they for the most part themselves 
(». e, the said principal men) but also the whole commonalty, 
inhabitants of the islands has been and are subject to, which 
is the cause of the n^lect of all duty to God, and of his true 
worship, to the great growth of all kinds of vice proceeding 
from the lack of pastors planted, and partly of the contempt 
of those who are already planted," &c~^ottectanea de Rebus 
Albamdi, edited by the lona Club. VoL I., Fart 2. 
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doubt that the authority of die chiefs was ahnost 
paramount over the religious creed*, as well as the 
civil polity of the people whom they governed; and 
this statement may be verified by minute attention 
to the actual local distribution of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The vast estates of Clanronald and Lord Mac- 
donald, continental or insular, are cont^uous. 
Yet the former are peopled almost exclusiydy by 
Catholics ; the latter by Protestants. The grand- 
father of the present Clanronald was a Catholic 
Lewis and Harris, and part of Sky, which were 
altogether, and are still partly, the property of the 
Macleods, contain only Protestants. May it not be 
inferred that the authority of the chiefs, as well as 
the spirit of clanship, contributed to this result? 
The insulated existence of the Catholic religion upon 
-the estates of the Duke of Gordon and Lovat, noto- 
riously resulted from the long-continued adherence 
of these families to the Romish faith. The equally 
anomalous fact, that the religion of Rum should be 
Protestant, whilst that of the adjacent islands of 

* According to Bishop Earle, who filled the sees of 
Worcester and Salisbury, the religious subserviency of the 
English peasantry to their landlords was scarcely less complete 
in the early part of the 17th century. "His religion is part 
of his copyhold which he takes from his landlord, and refers 
it wholly to his discretion." — {Scotland a Half-Educated Nation^ 
No. I., published under the Superintendence of the Glasgow 
Educational Association.) 
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£ig and Canna should be chi^y Catholic, may be 
explained by direct refa*ence to the exercise of 
authority*. When Martin visited Eig, Clan- 

* Rum belonged to Maclean of ColL The stoiy of the con- 
version of the natives of that island by means of the Laird's 
stick, whence Protestantism was called the religion of the 
peUow stick, is well known. This instrument of ecclesiastical 
disdpMne has not been long altogether disused in the North. 
A former minister of the Isle of Harris employed it in urging 
his parishioners to the sacramental table : whilst the minister 
of another island was compelled to quit his post in consequence 
of the resistance of his parishioners to his practice of in- 
flicting oorporeaL punishment. The character of a true hero 
of this school of polemical divines, the Rev. ^neas Sage» 
minister of Loch-carron, in RossHshire, during forty-seven 
years of the last century, is thus given by his worthy suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie. 

'^The people of this parish were so barbarous, that they 
attempted to set fire to the house he was boarded in, at the 
time when there was a meeting of clergy there. Such usage 
made it necessary for him not only to make use of the sword 
ci the spirit, but likewise to have recourse to the arm of 
flesh. He was a true soldier in every sense of the word. 
For some time he had the oversight of the parish of Apple- 
cross, as well as Loch-carron. There was a wicked fellow in 
Tosgaz, who kept a mistress in the same house with his lawful 
married wife. When Mr. Sage went to see him, Malcolm 
Roy drew his dirk; Mr. Sage drew his sword ; and the con- 
sequence was, that Malcolm Roy turned his mistress off. 
Mr. Campbell, Seaforth's factor, sent him once a challenge 
upon the morning of a Lord's day. Mr. Sage knew his own 
atuation, and accordingly accepted the challenge. He went 
out with his claymore, and no sooner did he begin to draw it 
out of the scabbard, than Mr. Campbell made a pdr of heels, 
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ronald* being then a Catholic, there was but one 
individual in this island who was not of the same 
persuasion. 

That the long neglect of the spiritual instruction 
of the natives of these remote regions, has con- 
tributed also much to the preservation, and indeed, 
to the extension of popery, is doubtless true. It 
accounts for the conversion of the people of Barra 
to that Religion, who were all Protestants till after 

and did not look behind him for some time.** — (StaHstieal 
Survey, vol. xiiL 665.) 

By such occasional displays of vigour, tempered by a bene- 
volent and Christian coarse of life, Mr. Sage, as we are 
informed in the sequel of the biographical sketch, " made the 
parish very orthodox.** 

* Of the authority exercised by Clanronald, we have an 
instance recorded in a letter from King Charles the First to the 
Privy Council of Scotland, regarding the state of the Diocese 
of the Isles, 1631. After adverting to some previous con- 
tumacious conduct of the Captain of Clanronald, it proceeds: 
'' Having been since informed of the said reverend feither, 
the Bishop of the Isles, that against our laws, and in contempt 
of our authority, a priest was violently taken out of his 
custody by some persons who did depend upon the said 
Captain, and for whom he shall be answerable, and besides 
that violence was offered to the person of the said Bishop,*' 
&c. — (Collectanea de Rebus AlbanioiSf ^e., vol. L part 2.) In. 
Carstare^s State Papers is an authentic narrative of a Roman 
Catholic priest who turned Protestant, being seized by spme 
of Lord Seaforth*8 people, and detained prisoner in the 
island of Herries several years ; he was fed with bread and 
water, and lodged in a house where he was exposed to the 
rains and cold. (Boswell*s Tour to the Hebrides.) 
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the Restoration ; when upon the establishment of 
the Church of England in Ireland, some Irish 
priests fled from that kingdom to this island : and 
as Harris and Barra formed one parish, and the 
minister resided in the former, at too great a 
distance from the latter, availed themselves of the 
ignorance of the natives to effect their entire con- 
version *. The more recent progress of popery in 
North Uist, there being only four Catholics in that 
island at the period of the survey, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

The supposition of the universal diffusion of 
education in Scotland is a common mistake, and 
aflPords a striking proof of the ignorance of the real 
state of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
prevalent in England, and, indeed, till within few 
years, in the Scottish capital and Lowlands. 

It was an inference from the assumed result of 
the celebrated Act of 1646, establishing a school in 
every parish; whereas, the population of Scotland 
has doubled since that period, whilst the num- 
ber of parochial schools has remained stationary, 

* (StattsUcdl Survey.) It is remarkable that Barra and 
Loclis, in Lewis, are the only two parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands, for which the legal provision of a school has not 
been secured. — {EducationcU Statistics, ^e.^ qf General Assembly, 
1833.) Martin mentions at the beginning of last century, 
that Macneill of Barra, and his followers, were Catholics, and 
that he exercised considerable influence. 
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amounting to 1005 in the 907 parishes of Scot- 
land*. 

The deficiency of education in the EBghlanda 
and Islands of Scotland was discovered by the 
subsequent investigation of the Inverness Society, 
founded in 1818, to exist chiefly in those districts 
in which the Gaelic language was exclusively 
spoken. 

The returns published by this Society, exhibited 
a ratio of thirty to ttvehe in the htmdredy unedu- 
cated in the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, and in 
those parts of the North of Scotland, where English 
is spoken generally, and as seventy to the hundred 
in the western Islands and Highlands. To remedy 
this great deficiency, various societies were formed 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Inverness. The Gaelic 
School Society of Edinburgh, instituted in 1811, 
adopted the opposite system of teaching only the 
Gaelic language, formed on the obvious principle 
which, so long the subject of debate and apprehen- 

* In 1816, it was {uacertained by the inquirieB instituted 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners, and those of the General 
Assembly, that in addition to the parochial schools, there were 
324 schools supported by societies, and 2222 private schools: 
that not above one-twelfth of the population of Scotland re- 
ceived instruction in them, and that out of 416,000 inhaUtanta 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, where many of the 
parishes extend from thirty to sixty miles, there were 10a,000 
adults, who could neither read nor write.— tS'oo^/ofid^ a Ha^- 
Edtusated Nation, ^c. 
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sion*, may be now considered an axiom of education 
as of common sense, that a person can receive reli- 
gious instruction only in a language which he under- 
stands. It had been previously applied successfully 
to the education of the Welsh and Irish. The 
object of the institution is, the formation of circu- 
lating schools, or schools which, after having been 
fixed in one district for a period, varying according 
to local exigencies, are removed to another, and thus 
difFuse the benefits of the society, as generally and 
impartially as possible. The scholars pay no fees, 
and are liaUe to no expense, but that of contributing 
in turn, a portion of the fuel consumed in the school. 
The non-payment of fees is the only objectionable 
part of the system; for the payment of fees enhances 
the value of the education in the estimation of 
the contributors, and can be justified only by the 
occasional extreme poverty of the people-f-. The 
house is built by subscription of the neighbouring 
gentry, farmers, and others. The schoolmasters 

* In the reign of King WiUiam, acts were passed *^ for 
rooting out the Erse language, and for other piotu uses.'* — 
Stewart's Sketches. 

t "^e General Aflsembly's Report of 1835 states, that of 
6806 scholars in the schools under that body, 3137 do not pay 
BO much as 5«. per annum, probably much less ; 1340 have, in 
lieu of fees, only been able to afford a share of the ordinary 
provisions of the place, or of their labour in the field when 
the teacher requires it, equivalents vaJued at Is. 7d. for each 
individual ; and 1665 pay neither money nor equivalents. 
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are examined as to their piety and general qualifi- 
cations, by the Edinburgh Committee, and are 
precluded from transgressing the limits of their 
prescribed dtlty, by an express regulation, which 
prohibits the teachers being preachers, or public 
exhorters, stated or occasional, of any denomination 
whatever. The Holy Scriptures are exclusively 
the subject of instruction. 

The Society directed its first efforts to the supply 
of the religious wants of the people, of whom by 
far the greatest part of those of the Highlands and 
Islands can seldom, and some never, attend public 
worship, notwithstanding the appointment of Mis- 
sionaries in some parishes; and with this view con- 
fined itself to teaching Gaelic, as the only general 
vehicle of instruction, and to the use of the Scrip- 
tures, common both to Catholics and Protestants. 
They justly considered a more comprehensive system 
of education of secondary importance, while tens of 
thousands were ignorant of the simple rudiments of 
Christianity. Each report of this society affords 
a list, not only of the schools, and number of 
scholars actually in attendance, but also of all the 
places at which schoolmasters were formerly sta^ 
tioned; thus presenting a complete view of its 
operations, since the formation of the Society. 
The number of children which received instruc- 
tion from the Society in 1827, amounted to between 
4 and 5000. 
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But still, the efforts of this and other similar 
Societies, left a great ''void unoccupied; and the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland had 
become so sensible of the deficiency, that they 
appointed, in 1824, at the proposition of Dr. Baird, 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, a com- 
mittee for the purpose of ascertaining its actual 
extent, and of devising a plan for remedying it. 
Queries were sent to the ministers of the different 
parishes, and answers, the result of personal inves- 
tigation, elicited; and the mass of valuable infor- 
mation thus collected, is comprised in a series of 
voluminous reports*. 

* These returns, collected by the General Assembly, did 
not adequately represent the deficiency; for, notwithstanding 
the progressive increase of the number of schools under the 
auspices of that body, and the different societies in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, it appears from the report of 
the General Assembly's Committee for the extension of the 
means of education in the Highlands for 1833, and the sta- 
tistical details that accompany it, founded upon returns from 
the Parochial Clergy, in the course of the last two years and 
a half, containing information, undoubtedly as accurate as can 
be obtained under any mode of statistical investigation, that 
''the present population of the Highlands and Islands is com- 
puted at 604,955, and that the number of persons, upwards of 
six years of age, unable to read either in English or Gaelic, is 
83,397; so that little less than one-sixth part of the entire 
population appears to be at this day wholly uninstructed, and 
without having any means of instruction within their reach. 
The number of schools, both permanent and itinerating, still 
required in the Highlands and Islands, is 384 ; and if 20/. a-year, 
in addition to the pittance that the people might contribute in 
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By the authority of the General Assembly, 
congregational collections, throughout the parishes 
of Scotland, were recommended, and materially 
augmented the fund for the formation of schools. 

the shape of sdhool-fees, be allowed as the salary of each 
Teacher, the total amount necessary to complete the elemen- 
tary education of the Highlands, and to place them on some- 
thing like a level with the Lowlands, would be 8680/. a-year. 

In 1834, the same Committee ascertained from thirty-five of 
the forty ministers of the Parliamentary Churches, that in the 
population of their districts, amounting to 44,822, there were 
14,836, or more than one-third of the whole number imqualified 
to read. In numberless districts, from which petitions for 
schools have come to the Gaelic School Society, or requests 
for the continuance of teachers for an additional year, the 
inhabitants are twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even thirty miles 
from any church, and beyond the reach of any other place of 
instruction. The General Assembly's Committee, adverting 
to the prospect of Gt)vemment support, on the plan of leaving 
one-half of th^ expense of each school to be defrayed by 
private subscriptions, observes, that an increase of the actual 
contributions to the annual amoimt of 4000^ would be wanting. 

In the Lowlands, where education was supposed to be more 
generally diffused than in the Highlands, it was ascertained 
by a comparison of various authentic returns, procured by the 
trustees of the Dick bequest (a laige bequest left by a gentle- 
man of the name of Dick, to augment the salaries of deserving 
schoolmasters in Aberde^ Banff, and Morayshires), by the 
queries issued in 1833 by Mr. J. J. C. Colquhoun, and the more 
recent returns from the Presbyteries, that the average number 
of scholars in the country parishes was an eleventh of the pf^u- 
lation; in the towns^ as follows: in one parish of the old town 
of Aberdeen, one twenty-fifth; in Dundee, one-thirteenth; in 
one parish in Perth, one-fifteenth; in the parish of the Canon- 
gate, Edinburgh, not one-twelfth; in the three parishes of 
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In November 1825, the first school was opened 
in the parish of Lochbroom: and in May 1827, 
the number of children and adults receiving edu- 
cation in the seminaries of the General Assembly 

Greextock, one-twelfth; in Paisley, one-thirteenth and one- 
fourteenth at day and evening schools, and only one-eighteenth 
at day schools; in Glasgow, according to Dr. Cleland, one- 
fourteenth and one-fifteenth ; and, according to more recent 
information received from the clergy, by Mr. Colquhoun, in 
a district of one parish, one twenty-sixth of the population at 
day, and one-eeventeenth at day and evening schools together. 
The General Assembly has recently instituted inquiries into 
the state of education in the Lowlands, the result of which 
win soon be made known. It is stated in their r^ort of 1835 
that in five parishes of Glasgow, embracing a population of 
40,815, there are, between six and fifteen years of age, 1457 
persons unable to read, and 4836 between ten and fifteen 
years of age unable to write. In Arran, the number of per- 
sons unable to write, compared with that unable to read, 
according to the Educational Statistics of the General Assem- 
bly in 1833, gives 3799 of the former, and 218 of the latter, 
out of a population of 6427* — Scotland, a Half-Educated People, 

The quality of the parochial instruction has also been very 
defective, for various reasons; and amongst these the most im- 
portant was, the incompetency of the schoolmasters, resulting 
from the want of sufficient remuneration. In 1803, the school- 
master's salary amounted only to 11/. 2«. 6d., besides house and 
garden of one-quarter a Scotch acre: it was subsequently 
raised by Parliament, and at length, in 1828, to the maximum 
of 35/., the minimum of 27/. And the total income of the 
parochial schoolmasters of the Highlands, exclusive of the 
dwellings and glebe, average 40/. per annum ; of the private 
or voluntary schoolmasters, 25/. per annum; the country 
parishes, according to Mr. Colquhoun's returns, brought 60/. 
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amounted to nearly 3000. In these schools both 
Gaelic and English are taught; and according to 
the returns received from twenty-three, 681 were 
reading Gaelic, and 1433 English. 

and 60/. per annum. To increase this small income, some of 
them keep shops, if resident in a village ; or if not, they unite in 
their persons a variety of petty offices. The efficiency of the pa- 
rochial schools depends on the character, not only of the school- 
masterj but of the minister and heritors, on their activity in 
inducing the parents to send their children to attend school, as 
well as on their personal attention and superintendence. It has 
therefore often failed, through defect in the dischaige of their 
duties, on the part of some of those who shared in the manage- 
,ment of them. The heritors elect the schoolmaster, the cler- 
gymen having but one vote, and determine on each vacancy 
what branches of education are to be taught. The power of 
the Presbytery is simply a power of examining the candidate 
after his election, on his literary and religious qualifications, 
requiring him to sign the Confession of Faith of the Church, — 
approving of his election, on finding him so qualified; after- 
wards, removing him on any gross negligence or immorality 
being proved against him; and, finally, of visiting the schools 
in their bounds. — Scotland a Half-Educated People, ^c. 

It hence follows, that the parodbial schoolmasters have been 
sometimes appointed without the due church forms, that they 
are dependants of the heritors, subservient to their wishes 
and control, and screened by th^ir protection against the 
possibility of the complaints of the parishioners, and are 
sometimes infirm and superannuated. It may be remarked, 
that the argument against an Established Church, deduced 
from its defects, might be urged with equal fairness against 
the parochial system of education; yet the latter is the 
boast of Scotland, and the glory of the Reformers who first 
projected it: and the Dissenters so fuUy acknowledge and 
participate in the benefits derived from it, that they do not 
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In justice to the Catholics, it must be stated that 
they are eager for knowledge, and that in many 
instances, their efforts to satisfy their desire, have 
received the co-operation of their clergy. At 
Einloch Moidart, near Arisaig, the Gaelic School 

attempt to form schools in the Highlands and Islands; and 
even in Glasgow, as we are informed in the Tract, Scotland, 
&c.; they have not established a single school 

From the defects arising from negligent superintendence, 
the education in the schools of the different societies is, in a 
great measure, exempt, as they are placed under the control 
of a committee, responsible to the general body of the sub- 
scribers and to the public, not only for their general pro- 
ceedings, but for the management of each individual school, 
which, if neglected, may be at any time brought in judgment 
against them. It is alleged in the General Assembly's Edu- 
cational Statistics of 1833, as a proof of the defective state of 
the parochial schools, that they were not as well attended 
as the schools that have been established by societies^- 
the average attendance at the one being fifty-two, at the other 



The London Hibernian Society, which holds its meetings in 
London, has, by m.eans of its agency at Dublin, and a well- 
regulated system of inspection, assigning local inspectors to 
i^tinct districts, so secured the efficiency of its schoolmasters 
and schools, that the opposition of the priests, and the attrac- 
tion of the Government schools, have not prevented the growing 
and extraordinary increase of its schools, and of its scholars, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. 

The education in the private schools is thus described in the 
General Assembly's Report : — " These schools are sometimes 
taught by fishermen, publicans, old pensioners, aged females, 
mere boys. The school is chiefly open in the Winter. The 
teacher of one season is seldom the teacher of the next. The 
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Society has a seminary, respecting which it is stated 
in the report of 1827, " that though the school has 
been established here but a year, many evince an 
extensive acquaintance with the blessed truths con- 
tained in the Bible, which is peculiarly pleasing, as 

voluntary schoolmaster's emoluments sometimes do not ex- 
ceed 9/. and 10/. a-year ; in Shetland, 3/. The average is not 
above 25/., and the teachers are sometimes remunerated by 
living from house to house, upon the bounty of the people.*' 

According to the author of the Glasgow tract the number of 
schools in Scotland should amount to 4731, entailing, at 50/. 
each, an annual expenditure of 236,550/. But from this would 
remain to be deducted the present parochial schools, the 
present charity and endowed schools, and endowments arising 
from the Dick bequest. 

The educational standard proposed by this able writer, is 
clearly inapplicable to Scotland; viz., that one-fifth of the 
population ought to be at school, i, e.y the age for juvenile 
schools should be from six to fourteen: and he corroborates 
his opinion by reference to Prussia, where one-sixth of the 
population is at school; to New York, the population is one- 
fourth; Connecticut, one-third; and to some parishes of Scot- 
land, in which it is one-fifth. 

By what means the Prussian government can establish and 
render this standard compulsory, we can well understand. It 
is not so easy to comprehend by what process so large a pro- 
portion of the population in two of the states of America can 
be kept in 8tatu pupittari. With regard to Scotland in general, 
containing a population, by for the greater part of which is 
rural and agricultural, or manufacturing, it is obvious to any 
one who will bestow an instant^s consideration on the subject, 
that such a calculation is absolutely visionary, as the children 
will be required for labour long before they reach the age of 
fourteen years; and in general, if remaining at school, would 
spend half their time in unlearning what they learned. The 
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the prevailing religion in this quarter is the Roman 
Catholic. The parents seem deeply sensible of their 
obligations to your society; and some employ their 
children in reading to them out of the Scriptures, 
which heretofore were to them as a sealed book." 

accuracy of the standard in question has apparently been 
home out by the statement of the General Assembly, in 
their Report of 1835, that the average attendance of a pupil 
in their schools extends in general over the period from their 
seventh to their fifteenth year ; but it must be recollected that 
in these seminaries the higher branches of knowledge, re- 
quiring longer attendance, are taught ; and it is not stated 
whether the attendance during so long a time is regular, or 
probably only casual and incidental. 

Professor Macculloch*s standard of one-tenth, on which the 
author of the tract animadverts, probably approximates far 
nearer to that which it would be practicable to introduce. It 
is somewhat singular, that in those counties from which the 
Dick returns wer6 procured, in which only one-eleventh of the 
population was at school, according to these returns, all the 
adults could read. Allowance is justly made for the diffi- 
culty of procuring information on this point, and the proba- 
bility that the reading of many who pretended to scholarship, 
extended little beyond the first rudiments. 

The result of the application made by Scotland for a share 
of the grant of 10,000/. for education, proposed by government, 
was that one-half of this sum was voted for education in that 
country, the other half for building model-schools in England. 
The expenditure of money by government in education, 
would be app^priated far more advantageously in the shape 
of additional salary to schoolmasters, than in building school- 
houses, which the heritors are almost invariably ready, with 
the most meritorious liberality, to erect. The increase of the 
salaries, provided that it does not render the schoolmaster 
independent of the fees of the scholars, or the scholars of 
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In the neighbourhood of Arisaig, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society distributed, during this 
year, upwards of one hundred Bibles, gratuitously, 
among the Catholics, on their own application. In 
the neighbouring islands, the Gaelic School Society 
received no opposition; and the following extract 
from the Report of the Committee of the General 
Assembly^ for increasing the Means of Education 
and Religious Instrv^tion in Scotland^ by means 

payment, ensures a higher standard of character and qualifi- 
cation. The General Assembly proposed petitioning Parlia- 
ment for a grant, for the erection of model and troimng 
schools. The nmnber of scholars in the Greneral Assembly's 
schools had increased, in 1834, to 6610, and remained sta- 
tionary in the following year. The number in the schools of 
the Gaelic School Society had fallen, in 1834, to 3000, pro- 
bably in consequence of the efforts of the former. 

The following testimony to the mutual harmony of the 
different societies engaged in diffusing education in Scotland, 
is borne by the Graelic School Society, in its report of 1834 : — 
It is pleasing to remark, "that the utmost harmony and good- 
will exist among all the institutions that are now in operation 
for the education and religious instruction of the Highlands ; 
and the only rivalry which your Committee would wish to see 
displayed in their combined operations, is which shall, under 
the blessing of God, be most successfiil in contributing to 
liasten on the desired result.** 

The Edinburgh Bible Society has liberally supplied the 
General Assembly Society with copies of the Gospel in Gaelic 
and English; and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has made several grants of 500/. to the (jaelic School Society, 
and donations of the Scriptures to other societies for the same 
purpose. 
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of Schools^ IS equally satisfactory. " The Sub- 
Committee fed cordial gratification in reporting, 
that one extensive Roman Catholic proprietor has 
joined cheerfully in providing a portion of the re- 
quired accommodations for a schoolmaster; nor 
can they, without injustice to the present Roman 
Catholic bishop in the isles, avoid recording, that 
he has promised to be the convener of the com- 
mittee, with the most enlightened and liberal frank- 
ness; and to employ his influence, for encouraging 
the attendance of the children of the Catholic per- 
suasion in the General Assembly's Schools.*" The 
venerable and benevolent Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, who proposed, and has pro- 
moted, by his visits to the islands, this scheme for 
the education of the people of these re^ons, per- 
sonally received from the above-mentioned bishop, 
and several priests in the Long Island and else- 
where, the frank and cordial offer of their co- 
operation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SMALL ISLES EIG RUM — MCTCK— CANNA 

MULL ^EMIGSATION 

On leaving Arisaig, we were driven by a contrary 
wind into Eig. Its harbour is formed by a sound, 
sheltered by a rocky island, and capable of ad- 
mitting a vessel of seventy tons. A few cottages, 
and two decent houses, appear on the sloping side of 
an adjoining ridge. One of these is the Manse. In 
one day they were deprived of their possessors, 
the late minister and physician, who were drowned- 
within pistol-shot of the shore. Such are the acci- 
dents to which the function of minister is liable in 
these islands. The last incumbents of Stornaway 
in Lewis, and of a parish in Arran, perished in a 
similar manner. 

In our walk to the Manse, we experienced 
that sort of molestation to which pedestrians are 
perpetually subject in Scotland. A man of very 
respectable appearance accosted us, and asked us 
each, successively, respecting the names of the 
others of our party, requesting us to inform him 
accurately, as he should be questioned concern- 
ing us by the whole island. "What is your name? 
your object in travelling? whence came you? 
whither are you going ? where are you staying when 
you will be at home ?'' are customary queries. The . 
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answer by no means satisfies; suspicion questions 

its correctness: and the sight of a stranger, and the 

speculations which it suggests, often interrupt the 

work of a field, during the long period in which 

he is visible in the open country over which he is 

travelling. The advice of Bums is in conformity 

to this practice: — 

Conceal yoursel as weel as ye can from critical dissectiony 
But keek thro' eveiy other man with dosest sly inspection. 

The pathway to the hospitable manse was rough, 
crossing a broad and rapid torrent. The principal 
object of interest in the island, is the Scuir, the 
summit of which rises to an elevation of 1340 feet 
above the level of the sea, shooting up into columnar 
precipices, varying, according to MaccuUoch, from 
470 to 350 feet in height, and composed of black 
porphyritic pitch-stone; a stately pile of natural 
architecture. The island, seen from its summit, 
exhibits a wild, chaotic waste, interspersed by a 
multitude of small lakes, enclosed in the rugged 
hollows of the hills. 

From the Scuir, we descended to the beach on the 
eastern side of the island, and visited the celebrated 
cave. Its entrance, choked by long grass, can be 
penetrated only on hands and knees. Its interior 
extends about twenty or thirty feet in height and 
breadth, and about 260 in length. It is yet 
strewed with bones, remnants of the black moul- 
dering relics of the entire population of the island, 
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who perished in it, victims of vengeance in a lawless 
age. The tale, horrible as it is, is well authen- 
ticated. Some clansmen of Macleod of Macleod, 
in Sky, were driven into Eig by contrary winds 
when on their return from a southern cruise, and 
seriously offended the natives, who had hospitably 
entertained them. These, resenting their conduct, 
turned them adrift upon the sea, in a boat without 
oars. The tide fortunately set towards Sky, and 
landed them in that island. The pepple of their 
clan, incensed at this outrage, instantly repaired 
to Eig to avenge the injury. The poor natives, 
perceiving the approach of the hostile flotilla, took 
refuge in the cave, and were sought in vain by the 
invaders, who could not discover their retreat, till 
unhappily, one of them, who was sent out to ascer- 
tain whether the enemy had departed, was observed, 
and traced to his hiding-place. A fire was kindled 
at the entrance, and the inmates were suffocated. 

An aged gentleman in Sky, whose memory is 
richly stored with local traditions, informed me 
that he had read several of the songs celebrating 
the achievements of the hero by whom this deed 
of summary vengeance was perpetrated. He was 
renowned for his prowess, had defeated Clanronald 
on the mainland, and perished in a sea-fight in 
Bloody Bay, in the Sound of Mull. But of all 
his feats, the burning the cave in Eig obtains the 
greatest meed of applause ; an unequivocal proof of 
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the spirit of the age. Yet some extenuation of this 
act of barbarous indiscriminate massacre may be 
supplied by the recollection, that, in the period of 
anarchy in which it occurred, the islanders were 
frequently compelled, in self-defence, to take the 
law into their own hands, and to inflict on each 
other punishments, on a principle, which, in the 
intercourse of states, becomes a main-spring of 
international security. 

The harbour of Eig was much crowded when 
we returned to our . cutter for the night The 
shore and the boats were filled with people, young 
and old, fishing for the coalfish^ which bears dif- 
ferent names, cuddy^ sithe, sillock, &c., according 
to the period of its growth, not attaining its full 
size till the fourth year of its age. It afibrds a 
plentiful harvest to the fisherman. The readiness 
of these and other fish to bite, on this prosperous 
evening, was quite astonishing. The real benefit 
which the islanders derive from this easy substitute 
for more adventurous and far more lucrative sea- 
fishing may be questioned. There are few people, 
to whom the temptation to the indolent enjoyment 
of slender profits, purchased at the cost of little 
labour, is more agreeable, and consequently more 
dangerous, than to these islanders, — a people, when 
fairly put upon their mettle, capable of arduous 
and daring exertion, but ready to grasp at every 
pretext for avoiding it, when not absolutely neces- 

e3 
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sary. The coal-fish furnishes not only food to 
the Highlander, but oil to his rude lamp. Thus, 
according to the benignant economy of Providence, 
the ocean supplies, at his own door, the materials 
for illuminating the page, from which the light 
of fancy, of reason, or of religion, beams on the 
mind of the imaginative and intelligent native of 
these dark and stormy regions. 

Eig, Rum, Muck, and Canna, form the group 
called the Small Isles. Eig contains 6000 acres, 
of which one-sixth is arable. Its population has 
been diminished by emigration. These islands 
constitute one parish, served by two ministers, one 
of whom is a missionary. The Catholic priest who 
oiHciates in Eig and Canna, resides in the former. 
It must be regretted, that the school of the Gaelic 
School Society has been discontinued, that institu- 
tion having shifted its school, in order to diffuse 
instruction to the utmost extent of its funds. 

Rum, a huge pile of mountains, is famous for its 
breed of horses, originally planted here by a vessel 
belonging to the Spanish Armada, and for the 
production of a beautiful blood-stone. To the 
mountains of Rum Sir Walter Scott has most 
appropriately applied the epithet " dark.'' Of this 
island Dr. Macculloch observes: " There is a great 
deal of stormy magnificence about the lofty cliffs, 
as there is generally all round the shores of Rum ; 
and they are in most places as abrupt as they 
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aie inaccessible from sea. The interior is one heap 
of rude mountains, scarcely possessing an acre of 
level land. It is the wildest and most repulsive 
of all the islands. The outlines of Halival and 
Haskeval are indeed elegant, and render the island 
a beautiful and striking object from the sea. In 
some places, extensive surfaces of bare rock are 
divided into polygonal compartments, so as to 
resemble the grand natural pavements of Staffa, 
but with an eflFect infinitely more striking. If it is 
not always bad weather in Rum, it cannot be good 
very often, since, on seven or eight occasions that I 
have passed it, there has been a storm, and on seven 
or eight more in which I have landed, it was never 
without expectation of being turned into a cod-fish." 

The mountainous islands among which Rum is 
prominent, are, in fact, barrier crags, which inter- 
cept the vapours of the Atlantic. Thus Ireland, 
to borrow the peculiarly poetical metaphor of a 
physician residing in Cornwall, who has written a 
book in commendation of its climate, serves as 
" an umbrella'' to that fortunate extremity of our 
island. 

The principal curiosity in Canna is a rock 
possessing magnetic influence, which affects the 
compass. "But such disturbances,"' says Mac- 
cuUoch, " are neither peculiar to that point, nor 
even to this island. Deviations of the needle, pro- 
duced by the influence of rocks or land, are very 
frequent throughout all the basaltic islands of this 
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coast, and, in many places, the influence is such 
and so extensive, as to affect the ordinary variation 
of the compass when at sea.^ The scenery of this 
island is described as highly picturesque. 

Muck yields good pasturage. This island fre- 
quently suffers extremely from the want of fuel, 
occasioned by the deficiency of peat. The peat is 
conveyed to Muck from the main-land in boats, 
often so heavily laden as to risk being swamped. 
We found Eig subject to a similar inconvenience, 
caused by the perpetual rain, which had prevented 
the drying of the peat. Some of the more prompt 
and industrious among the Highlanders will not, 
however, admit this excuse, and assert that whenever 
the people are quick in seizing the opportunity, 
they infallibly secure a good dry stock of fuel. On 
the opposite coast the peat is piled under the roofs 
of the houses*. 

On our return to Mull, we found the harbour of 
Tobermory in considerable bustle. It is the port 
of embarkation for the emigrants from the western 
Highlands and Islands. Four vessels, laden with 
them, now lay here; one bound for Quebec, and 

* Sir J. Sinclair states that fuel is reckoned in the Hebrides 
one-third part of the rent of land : and observes that where 
the farmer is under the necessity of using peat^ several weeks 
of the labour of his horses and servants are devoted to the 
cutting, spreading, drying, and conveying it from a distance : 
which might have been profitably employed on the farm ; and 
that many feumers, to save five guineas in coal, often expend 
twenty in thus misapplying the labour of their horses. 
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the other for Nova Scotia. One contained 200 
persons, from the Long Island, emigrating in con- 
sequence of a diflference with their landlord. They 
had received no assistance in the prosecution of 
their undertaking from any quarter ; were in high 
spirits, and much encouraged by the accounts 
which they had received from their friends who 
had preceded them. Near Tobermory we met a 
man from Ballachroy, in Mull, proceeding to 
embark with his wife and three children. By 
the sale of their house, two cows, a horse, and 
the rest of their little property, they had realized 
a capital of 40/. ; and, as the whole expense of 
their voyage to Cape Breton amounted to 9^. for 
the passage, and 4jZ. 10^; for provisions, they calcu- 
lated on a surplus sufficient to enable them to locate 
themselves prosperously on their arrival. The former 
absurd or useless regulations, which rendered the 
conveyance of emigrants expensive and almost im- 
practicable, have been abolished. Among other 
provisions, it was required that each individual 
should be supplied with a large allowance of meat 
during the voyage, calculated on military rations ; 
a diet almost unknown to most of the natives of 
these regions : and pork was particularly specified, 
though as much abhorred by Highlanders as by 
Jews. There is no doubt but that the prevail- 
ing prejudice against emigration, conspired, with 
motives of humanity, to induce the Society, from 
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which these r^ulations emanated, to suggest them 
to government. 

The obstacles to emigration have been now, in 
a great measure, removed. The ^nigrants from 
these regions are healthy on their voyage; gene- 
rally carry out sufficient capital to enable them to 
settle; are located, on their arrival, whether in 
Canada or in the United States, usually among 
their own kindred or former neighbours, who have 
paved the way for them; or enjoy the benefit 
of arrangements framed for their accommodation 
by government or by societies. In general they 
succeed well ; but it is remarked that their habitual 
indolence, though yielding to the temporary pres- 
sure of necessity, too frequently returns, when 
that stimulant no longer operates. Our American 
colonies afford a bright prospect to the industrious 
settler. The advantages of emigration must, ho\v- 
ever, be considered not only in reference to the 
individuals, but in a national point of view. 

Emigration has been, during a considerable 
period, a resource of the population of Scotland, 
as of all poor countries. In former tunes, among 
the Scotch, it was confined almost entirely to mili- 
tary service ; and they supplied troops to several 
foreign states, and contributed to some of the most 
important victories which have influenced the fate 
of Europe. Many of the noble families of Sweden 
have descended from, and bear the name of, their 
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Scottish ancestors, who fought under Gustavus 
Adolphus. War constituted almost the principal 
employment, and offered the most animating in- 
ducements to the Highland clansmen: for them 
the speculations of more peaceful adventure pos- 
sessed no charm. Lord Selkirk mentions that a 
temporary emigration from Inverness-shire to 
Georgia, in 17^9 was produced by tempting 
prospects of advantage; but that forty years 
elapsed before it was followed by another. 

The time to which emigration, for the purpose 
of settling, must be referred, is that of the breaking 
up of the ancient Highland system, during the early 
and middle period of the last century. The chiefs^ 
whose power depended on the number of their 
clansmen and retainers, and who were indemnified 
for the expense of maintaining them, partly by low 
rents, and partly by military service, found them* 
selves transformed, by the operation of law, into 
mere landlords^ and compelled to adopt a new 
mode of living, and more productive management 
of their estates. The transition, retarded by the 
force of ancient habits, by the ties of relationship 
and of clanship, by humanity, as well as by indo- 
lence, pride, and prejudice, occupied a considerable 
period; involving the enlargement of farms, the 
introduction of sheep, and the diminution of farm- 
servants, useless retainers, and unprofitable stock : 
and unavoidably caused the ejection of a large 
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body of people from their former modes of em* 
ployment and of living. For these it became 
necessary to provide. Emigration immediately 
presented itself as an obvious resource ; and, from 
the period in question, has been adopted, at in- 
tervals, in almost all parts of the Highlands and 
Islands, till almost every district has created a 
corresponding colony on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Its effect, in retarding the progresssive increase 
of the population, has been, however, little per- 
ceptible. Lord Selkirk observes, in 1805, in his 
Letter on Emigration, that the population had mate- 
rially increased, both in the Long Island, which 
had contributed the largest portion in prc^rtion 
to its people, and in Sky, from whence about 4000 
persons had proceeded to America, and about double 
the number to the Low Countries, between 177^ 
and 1791 ; and Sky has continued since to be over- 
burdened with people! The commencement of 
this very emigration was witnessed by Dr. Johnson, 
and suggested the following remarks, indicating 
his ignorance of a principle which Mr. Malthus 
has since enrolled among the fundamental truths 
of political science. 

^^Some method to stop this epidemic desire of 
wandering, which spreads its contagion from valley 
to valley, deserves to be sought with great diligence. 
In more fruitful countries, the removal of one only 
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makes room for the succession of another ; but in 
the Hebridesj the loss of an inhabitant leaves a 
lasting vacuity ; for nobody bom in any other part 
of the world, will choose this country for his resi- 
dence ; and an island once depopulated will remain 
a desert, as long as the present facility of travel 
gives every one who is discontented and unsettled, 
the choice of his abode.'*'' 

The influence of the change of system on popu- 
lation, may be further illustrated by the following 
quotation from Lord Selkirk^s work. 

^^ There is no part of the Highlands where the 
change in the system of management has advanced 
so far towards maturity as in Argyleshire. In Dr. 
John Smith's Survey of that County, drawn up 
{gt the Board of Agriculture, we find this remark : 
^ The state of population in this county, as it stood 
in 175^9 aiid as it stands at present, may be seen 
in the statistical table. Although many parishes 
have greatly decreased in their number of inhabi- 
tants, owing to the prevalence of the sheep-system, 
yet upon the whole the number is greater now 
than it was forty years ago. This is owing to the 
greater population of the town of Campbelltown, 
and village of Oban, which have more than doubled 
their joint numbers in that period ; so that, if these 
are left out of the reckoning, the population in the 
county will be found to have decreased considerably.'* 

** The fact is curious and valuable : the popu- 
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lation of Argyleshire has not diminished on the 
whole, yet the value of produce, which is now sent 
away to feed the inhabitants of a distant part of 
the kingdom, is much greater than formerly.**^ 

The unquestionable result of the substitution of 
order, economy, and of the judicious and well- 
regulated employment of the resources of the High- 
lands, for the vicious system which it superseded, 
and the consequent augmentation of wealth, com- 
fort, civilization, and moral improvement, has been, 
notwithstanding the partial diminution of the popu- 
lation in some few districts, the material increase of 
its total amount) which may be proved by reference 
to the statistical tables. Whether emigration to 
foreign parts has been necessary, is a question 
involving several considerations. Johnson, upon 
hearing read a letter written by Sir Hector Mac- 
lean, from Georgia, where he was employed in set- 
tling a colony, to the Laird of Coll, dissuading him 
from letting his people go there, on the assurance 
that there would soon be an opportunity of employ- 
ing them better at home, observed to Boswell, that 
<Uhe lairds, instead of improving their country, 
diminished their people." Subsequent experience 
has most fully proved the truth of this observation. 
The progressive developement of the resources of 
the country has since afforded employment and 
subsistence to a population, compared with which 
the emigrants form but an infinitely small fraction. 
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And where, as in Colonsay, an enlightened pro- 
prietor has applied himself vigorously to the culti- 
vation of the soil, he has found the effect of previous 
emigration a main draw-back to his success; and 
has been compelled to bring labourers from the 
neighbouring islands to supply the place of those 
who had removed to America. 

Lord Selkirk himself, an active and intrepid 
personal promoter of emigration, but recommending 
it with no empirical partiality, deemed it subordi- 
nate to the primary object of improving the agri- 
culture and the fisheries. Yet he did not apparently 
foresee the very ample extension of the latter, which 
has since contributed so much to the wealth of the 
Northern Highlands, and of Scotl^d in general. 
The complaints of excessive population in Scotland, 
during the last century, were almost as inapplicable 
as to England, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
when a similar change of system occurred ; or to 
Ireland, when that fertile country was thinly peopled 
and wretchedly cultivated. 

Emigration has been, indeed, materially checked 
by the demands for labour and capital, produced 
by the increasing attention to domestic improve- 
ment. The Marquis of Stafford* employed the 
whole of the population which he ejected from their 
glens, profitably and happily on his coast, which 
previously supplied only a few cottagers with 



* Late Duke of Sutherland. 
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subsistence. Several other proprietors have acted 
similarly. The need of emi^pration was also in a 
great measure superseded by the demand occasioned 
by the growth of manufactures, of towns, and 
improving agriculture in the Lowlands, though 
the Highlanders could be brought little to the 
actual employment of the loom ; and, during the 
war, by military service. Where these expedients 
failed, as the developement of the means of em- 
ployment could not invariably coincide with the 
progress of the change of system, and the situation 
of estates sometimes precluded the transfer of the 
tenants from one part of them to another, emigra- 
tion proved eminently advantageous in preventing 
an accumulation of poverty, misery, and crime, 
and the general prevalence of those disorders which 
occurred in particular districts, and which, had the 
transition been effected simultaneously in all parts 
of the country, instead of diffusing itself gradually 
during two thirds of a century, might have involved 
the kingdom in another rebellion. 

The circumstances of these regions have been 
now materially altered. The Irish, working for 
lower wages, have supplanted the natives in the 
Lowlands ; peace has almost put an end to military 
recruiting ; and the consequent redundance of popu- 
lation has been materially augmented by the recent 
failure of one branch of employment already ad- 
verted to, the manufacture of Kelp, The peculiar 
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emergency to which the people are reduced appears 
to justify that loud cry for emigration, in which 
landlords and tenants join, blending with the general 
voice of the nation in its favour. All disinclina- 
tion to it has ceased. The agent for an estate on 
the coast, near Sky, assured me that, in a single 
parish, there were 500 persons anxious to proceed 
to America ; and poverty alone restrains multitudes 
from embarking. 

The assistance of government is desired, and the 
occasion deemed appropriate. But the assumption 
of permanent distress as the result of this temporary 
failure of a valuable resource, the only, and still 
inadmissible ground on which national aid can be 
solicited, may be fairly questioned. The preca- 
rious, but often ample, profits of the kelp, have 
counteracted the progress both of agriculture and 
the fisheries. The maritime farms which yield the 
kelp in Orkney, and in other parts of Scotland, 
have been notoriously usually the worst cultivated ; 
and the fisheries, which demand the almost exclu- 
sive attention of those employed in them, and which 
invariably decline, when occupation and subsistence 
can be procured on shore, have also sufiered from 
the kelp ; and the idle lounging habits, produced 
by the mode of employment which it afibrds, have 
been prejudicial to industry. Let the proprietors 
of the maritime farms bend their attention to the 
soil and to the sea, profiting by the numerous 
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examples of successful speculation and exertion 
before their eyes, and they will perhaps discover 
that temporary distress has been, in this instance, 
in conformity to the ordinary dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, in eliciting good from evil, productive of 
substantial benefit both to themselves and to their 
tenants. 

That emigration to America may still continue 
to be advantageous to Scotland, if pursued with 
moderation, and without extraneous encouragement, 
cannot be questioned. Though, on the introduction 
of sheep, many landlords provided permanently for 
their ejected tenants, others adopted the temporary 
expedient of placing them on small allotments, 
upon which they have multiplied and become bur- 
densome. The usual result of negligence and of 
mistaken humanity, on the part of the landlord or 
his agent, is an accumulation of paupers. The 
removal of the superfluous population becomes, 
sooner or later, necessary, however distressing to 
the feelings of the proprietor, and oppressive to the 
people: and emigration may be often resorted to 
under such circumstances as a happy resource, 
where the landlord is ready to contribute his assists 
ance to the purpose. 

Of the beneficial result of such an arrangement, 
a recent emigration from the Isle of Rum, effected 
by the joint efforts of landlord and tenants, affords 
a striking instance. I am indebted for the account 
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of it to a gentleman who personally superintended 
it. The people of this island were an indolent 
race of gentlemen^ some of whom had held com- 
missions in the Fencible Regiments; fishing for 
their amusement, living on good mutton, lying in 
bed in rainy, and on the grass in fine weather, and 
paying little or no rent. At the time of their 
emigration, they owed Coll, their landlord, upwards 
of 2000/., which he could have recovered by the 
sale of their stock, which amounted to double that 
sum. But he not only declined this mode of in- 
demnifying himself, but contributed 600/. towards 
the emigration of the poorer class. The island has 
since yielded a rental of 800/. 

It must be observed, the emigrants from Scot- 
land have not been solely persons of small property, 
or debtors. Some farmers have carried from this 
country no inconsiderable wealth. 

Emigration should be, however, regarded as 
afiecting not merely the interest of landlord and 
tenant, or of the nation of which they form a part) 
but that of the new world to the peopling of which 
it contributes. And may it not be hoped, that the 
continual supply of families nurtured under the 
fostering influence of our Constitution in Church 
and State*, professing generally the Protestant 
faith in its purity, enjoying the benefits of educa- 
tion denied to their forefathers, may tend to the 

* Esto perpetua. 
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diffusion of order, social happiness, and Christian 
knowledge, through empires yet unborn ? And is 
the expectation romantic and visionary, or rather, 
is it not warranted by the enthusiasm which the 
prospect of the land of his ancestors awakens in the 
breast of the enlightened American, that the de- 
scendants of the Scottish emigrants, retaining their 
ancient language, literature, songs, and religion, 
and animated by 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
may perpetuate that characteristic hereditary at- 
tachment to the land of their fathers, their heroes, 
and their martyrs, so exquisitely expressed by 
the poet. 

O Caledonia! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal band 

Can e*er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Each emigrating family may thus become a link 
in the mighty chain, which may hereafter bind the 
old world to the new, in the bonds of mutual good- 
will and common philanthropy *. 

• The following extract from Stewart's Sketches, affords a 
gratifying instance of the perpetuity of Highland attachment, 
exhibited by some emigrants from the estate of one of his 
kinsmen, corroborative of these observations : — 

" It is now upwards of thirty years since the first detach- 
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ment emigrated; but so far are tliey from entertaining a 
spirit of hostility to this oonntry, that they cherish the kindest 
feelings towards their ancient homes, and the families of their 
ancient lairds; their new possessions are named after their 
former &rms, and their children and grand-children are named 
after the sons and daughters of their lairds ; and so loyal were 
they to the king and government of this country, that to avoid 
serving against them in the late war, several emigrated from 
the States to Canada, when the young men entered the Royal 
Militia and Fendbles. Such are the consequences of con- 
siderate treatment, and of voluntary emigration.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOCH SUNART, STROXTIAN, CONNAL FEBBY, BAL- 
LYHULISH, GLENCO, DEVIl's STAIB-CASE, LOCH 
LEVEN, rOBT WILLIAM, GLEN FINNAN, PBETEN- 
DER, LOCHAYLORT, OAKS, BORRODALE, ABISAIG, 
FERRY. 

L HAVING Mull we ascended Loch Sunart to Stron- 
tian. Our rowers, two boys, who supported their 
parents by their industry, belonged to a family 
exhibiting the peculiarity of appearance which dis- 
tinguished the Swiss Albinesses, who some years 
ago visited this country, — ^white hair and red ferret 
eyes. 

Loch Sunart, a narrow arm of the sea, extending 
twenty miles, affords the varied prospect of river- 
scenery, deriving much beaut; "rom the frequent 
indentations of the coast, and the occasional pro- 
fusion of wood, especially on the coast of Ardna- 
murchan, which it separates from Morvem. Min- 
gary Castle, at its entrance, occupies a commanding 
position. The neat cottages near Strontian, built 
of substantial granite, and sometimes adorned with 
creepers, contrasted with the turf huts with which 
they are intermingled, indicate the neighbourhood 
of a resident proprietor. This improved taste in 
building is perceptible in the cottages of several of 
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the landlords in Appin and its neighbourhood : it 
is not more expensive than the old rude style of 
•construction ; and whilst ornamental, animates the 
proprietor with the consciousness of that paternal 
care of his tenants, which proves its own reward, 
and the tenants with self-respect and a regard to 
cleanliness, incompatible with the filthy and slovenly 
habits almost inseparable from their old and often 
wretched dwellings. The turf cottage is by no 
means necessarily a hovel ; its walls, the growth of 
the soil, are often proof against the roughest winds 
and heaviest rain : and its interior may be the abode 
of cleanliness and independence. But the diflSculty 
iji preserving it from dilapidation and dirt, is far 
greater than in the case of a building of more 
durable material, and requires attention and in- 
dustry rardy found among the Scottish peasantry. 
At Strontia^ is the residence of Sir James 
Riddell, the pd ;^rietor of the wild and moun- 
tainous district of Ardnamurchan. Its population, 
scattered over the i^nds, or gathered in groups 
along the coasts, was formerly much neglected; but 
the joint efforts of the proprietor, and of the Gaelic 
School Society, have been beneficially felt; and 
two parliamentary churches will soon supply the 
deficiency of spiritual instructicm. Some remains 
of former ecclesiastical structures may be traced on 
an island in a small lake embosomed in the moun- 
tains, still hallowed by the Catholics. The people 
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of Ardnamurchan are distinguished by their attach- 
ment to their native soil. Sir James Riddell has 
endeavoured, like his neighbour of Coll, to coun- 
teract the practice of smuggling, to which they are 
addicted, by banishment from their homes to less 
hospitable parts of his estate; but with little suc- 
cess : smuggling, like drinking, being a propensity 
scarcely curable where there is an opportunity of 
indulging it. Of the estimate of the moral guilt 
of smuggling, formed in these parts, a proof was 
afforded to me by the remark made by my guide 
from Fort William to Arisaig, whilst pointing out 
a glen near the road-side, notorious for the practice 
of the illicit distillation of spirits : " Oh, Sir,'' he 
exclaimed, in reply to an observation on its baneful 
tendency, ^^ we do not reckon men bad in this country 
who engage in this trade; we consider it only forcing 
the laws !" The pernicious distinction between of- 
fences against the law of God, and the law of the 
land, to which the housebreaker and highwayman 
might appeal in vindication of their crime, as justly 
as the smuggler, is unfortunately by no means con- 
fined to the Highlands of Scotland, but is current 
on our own coasts. The rich who sanction the 
practice by their participation or connivance, are 
responsible in part, not only for the guilt incurred, 
but for the miserable sophistry by which so many 
are tempted to the commission of the crime. 

The lead-mine of this district affords employ- 
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ment and support to a considerable population, 
and is celebrated for the production of the carbo* 
note ofstrontian first discovered in it. 

A parliamentary road proceeds between steep and 
lofty ridges to Loch Linnhe, and under the moun- 
tains of Ardgowar to the Connal Ferry. On setting 
foot on the opposite shore, we enter a region re- 
markable for its striking, varied, and contrasted 
interest. Ash and other trees enrich the scenery 
between the Ferry and Ballyhulish, at which spot 
the channel of Loch Leven forms a rapid, so 
narrow and powerful, as to expel the salt from 
the upper part of the lake. The residence of Mr. 
Stewart is near to it ; a gentleman descended from 
a younger branch of the Stewarts of Appin. The 
Stewarts were the original proprietors of a large 
part of Argyleshire, and displaced by the Camp- 
bells, a dan of Irish extraction, who were conse- 
quently long regarded as interlopers, and designated 
" greedy*,"" in having gradually obtained possession 
of nearly the whole county. The branch of Appin 
was regarded as the head of the Episcopalians in 
this part of Scotland, in which they abound ; pre- 
vailing as far as Fort William. The chapel in that 
place may be considered the outpost of episcopacy 
on this side of Scotland. The house of Appin, the 

i 

* To most of the clans epithets were appropriated, expres- 
OLve of some imputed characteristic quality. 
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residence of this family, was purchased some years 
ago by a stranger: and the attachment of the 
people to its ancient proprietor could scarcely be 
restrained from open displeasure at the sale. 

At Ballyhulish the slate-quarries divert the at- 
tention awhile to the bustle and industry of a 
crowded population. But the eye is more forcibly 
attracted, and the imagination engrossed, by the 
picturesque beauty and gloomy grandeur of the 
scenery which now opens on the yiew, and by the 
dismal tragedy which it recalls to remembrance. 
St. Mungo^s Island, the cemetery of Glenco, is the 
repository of the remains of the victims of the 
massacre. No memorials of them can be dis- 
covered: a ruined chapel contains some monu- 
ments, and among them one offering an innocent ex- 
hibition of vanity, which may be justified by many 
a splendid precedent, and rescues effectually from 
oblivion an achievement which history has passed 
over in silence. It bears the representation, very 
well sculptured, of a dragoon struck from his charger 
by a Highlander armed with sword and target: 
above it is the name of Duncan Davidson, and 
beneath it the following inscription : " The fate of 
an English dragoon, who attacked Duncan David- 
son at the battle of Preston Panns, where he fought 
under Prince Charles Stuart.'^ 

The prospect embraces, on one side, the shores of 
Loch Leven, rock, knoll, and wood-land, extending 
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in beautiful perspective to bare and lofty heights : 
and on the other a rich valley terminated by the 
sombre and majestic precipices of Glenco. The 
entrance to this cdebrated pass through a long 
and stately avenue of forest-trees, corn-fields, rich 
meadows, copse and wood, contrasts strangely with 
the utter desolation of the barren and stony region 
which extends beyond to its further extremity, and 
which, inseparably associated in the mind of the 
traveller with the barbarous transaction of which it 
was the scene, suggests to the imagination ^^the 
curse of barrenness^ as the penalty of the guilt 
incurred. Some huts occupy the site of the abodes 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of this valley, who 
were treacherously murdered by the soldiers who 
had partaken of their hospitality. The infamy of 
this atrocious deed, perpetrated in conformity to 
the principles of the ancient Highland system of 
retaliation and warfare, is divided between the im- 
mediate actors and the government of King William 
who sanctioned it. The remembrance of it would 
have rankled in the breast of the most feeble and 
apathetic people: but in the fiery and tenacious 
bosom of the Highlanders, it wrought the settled 
and deadly purpose of revenge ; and to the frequent 
and bloody harvests, reaped by King William's 
guiltless successors, the seed sown on that fatal 
day contributed its share. 
The pass ascends between dark, lofty, and pre- 
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cipitous ridges, of which the prominent and only 
picturesque feature is a single round rocky peak, 
towering nobly above the rest. It chanced at the 
moment of my passing to derive additional sublimity 
from the circumstance of a solitary ray piercing the 
clouds which brooded over its summit, and drawing 
forth at its base the vivid lustre of a plot of 
green grass into brilliant contrast with the noon-day 
twilight of the valley. A single fann-house relieves 
the unvaried barrenness of the upper part of the 
pass. The road, the military route through Tyn- 
drum, winds its way to the highest point of the 
ascent, when the dismal moor of Rannock opens on 
the view : the Kings's House, a solitary inn, appear- 
ing like a caravansera in the desert. 

The descent to Loch Leven from the Moor, 
which is considerably elevated, significantly called 
the DeviPs Stair-case, is tedious and difficult, down 
the almost precipitous side of a deep ravine, through 
which the river Leven foams and tumbles, in its 
rapid progress from a hill-encircled basin to the 
lake, rolling smoothly during the latter part of its 
course over a rich and inhabited valley. Two men 
passed us as we approached the lake, one of whom 
bore on his shoulder a keg of spirits, whilst the 
other, who gently whispered as he hurried by, that 
he would speedily join us, was pointed out to me 
by my guide as the boatman who had engaged to 
await us at the upper extremity of the lake. He 
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had availed himself of the opportunity to convey a 
smuggler to the public-house in the valley, and so 
well was he entertained, that he remained carousing 
during an hour, when, as the evening was cold, and 
we were tormented by the unrelenting persecution 
of the midges, the musquitoes of the Scottish lakes, 
I pushed off, and taking one oar, and my guide the 
other, we completed a laborious day^s journey with 
a pull to Ballyhulish ; but it was fortunately one 
of those nights which Byron happily describes as 
^^not made for slumber.*" A bright moon now 
illuminated the wild sequestered recesses of the 
lake; and as we passed St. Mungo'^s Island, about 
midnight, its beams reflected from the water, and 
from the tomb-stones of the cemetery, heightened 
by contrast the sombre grandeur of the peaks of 
Glenco, as they rose once more abruptly on the 
view, and deepened the gloom of the intermediate 
valley, whilst a solitary light on the opposite shore 
indicated the dwellings of the quarriers of Bally- 
hulish, now resting from their labour. A scene of 
more perfect stillness or magic splendour I scarcely 
recollect. Byron has supposed the mountains re- 
joicing over the birth of a young earthquake; it 
required a far less vigorous effort of the imagina- 
tion to conceive them now delighting in the transient 
cessation of that *^ groaning and travailing af 
creation,^ which admits of little respite during the 
autumnal months, in these stormy regions. The 
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rapid of Ballyhulish had well-nigh hurried us past 
our landing-place. The smuggler arrived in due 
time, chafing with rage, which he found it conve- 
nient to suppress, having paid the penalty of his 
transgression by a rough walk of ten miles, along 
the pathless shore of the lake. 

The road to Fort William offers little beauty. 
This small town was originally built by James the 
Sixth, with the intention of civilizing the High- 
lands; Cambelltown and Stornaway having been 
made boroughs with the same view. The fort was 
erected by Cromwell, and was then called the gar- 
rison of Inverlochy, being calculated for the recep- 
tion of 20,000 men. It was rebuilt on a smaller 
scale, by King William, from whom it derived its 
present name. " The fort,*" says Dr. Macculloch, 
" is not dismantled, nor absolutely abandoned, as 
was intended; the Duke of Wellington, with his 
usual steadiness of character, and contempt of idle 
clamour, having opposed this design, as to all the 
Highland garrisons."" 

To Cromwell's soldiers the Highlanders are in- 
debted for teaching them the use of kale, and some 
other benefits resulting from superior civilization. 
Fort William has derived advantage from its vicinity 
to the Caledonian Canal, and the greatly-increased 
intercourse with the Highlands. It contains now 
places of worship belonging to the Kirk, the Epis- 
<x)palians, and the Roman Catholics. The neigh- 
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bouring ancient castle of In verlochy offers a striking 
foreground to the huge mass of Ben Nevis. Dr. 
Macculloch assigns its erection to the time of 
Edward. The area enclosed by its four walls, is 
now used as a farm-yard. 

The road from Fort William to Arisaig is ex- 
cellent, offering a rich variety of very beautiful 
scenery. The church of Kilmalie, the parish which 
includes Fort William, is on the opposite side of 
the Caledonian Canal. This parish is sixty miles 
in length by thirty in breadth, comprising seventy 
miles of sea^<x)ast. The cemetery contains a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Colonel Cameron, 
of the 92d regiment, who fell at Waterloo, bearing 
a spirit-stirring inscription from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott. This is the country of the Ca- 
merons, a clan associated with romantic and glorious 
recollections. A few miles distant, on the western 
bank of Loch Lochy, is Auchnagary, the residence 
of Locheil, the chief of the clan; and on the shore 
of Loch Eil, the road to Arisaig passes Fassafern, 
the residence of his relation, Sir Ewen Cameron. 
Pennant has celebrated the heroism of LocheiPs 
ancestor, the great Sir Ewen, who emulating the 
unconquerable spirit of the " gallant and chivalrous 
Montrose,^^ whom he proposed to himself as his 
model, was the last chieftain who capitulated 
with Monk, the commander of Cromwell's army, 
and afterwards faithful to the race of Stuarts, 
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though not to the cause of liberty and constitu- 
tional monarchy, fought in his old age under their 
falling banner at Killikrankie. The interview of 
his descendant, Locheil, with the Pretender, Charles 
Stuart, on board of the vessel which brought the 
young adventurer to the coast of Scodand, which 
instantly involved him in the calamities of the re- 
bellion, recalls the sacrifice of sound sense and 
strong conviction, to the resistless impulse of innate 
but mistaken loyalty and chivalrous devotion. It 
was amongst such spirits that the commanding 
genius of Chatham sought, and found, the hardy 
patriotism, which, like our native oak, is the growth 
of centuries. 

The name of Cameron is now no longer blended 
only with local and romantic exploits, or dubious 
renown, but has been associated, by our proudest re- 
cords and loftiest minstrelsy, with the most splendid 
triumphs of the nation. The bloody wreath won 
by the descendant of Locheil at Waterloo, was 
bound by the hand of his sovereign, George the 
Fourth, around the hoary brows of his sire, who 
was created a baronet at the age of almost a hun- 
dred years, on account of his son's services. 

Glen Finnan at the head of Loch Shiel, a long 
narrow arm of the sea, surrounded by high moun- 
tains, is the spot at which the Pretender raised his 
standard. A monument, in commemoration of the 
event, has been erected here by the late Mr. Mac- 
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doDald, of Glenaladale. The road from hence 
passes through scenery variegated with broken and 
rugged rocks, copse, woods, and bare tracts of hea- 
ther, interspersed with numerous small lochs, some 
of which are adorned with exquisitely beautiful 
idets, waving with graceful foliage, and then, 
winding through a woode4 defile, skirts the bays 
and promontories of Loch Aylort, under bare and 
towering heights, amidst a rich profusion of oak, 
ash, and birch, shrouding the rugged outline of the 
coast, and dipping their branches into the sea. 

On what accidents may depend the impression 
made on the mind of the traveller ! Had the storm 
which befell Dr. Johnson, off this coast, compelled 
him to take shelter in one of its delicious natural 
harbours, he would have imagined himself trans- 
ported to some enchanted land, and the descriptive 
powers of the author of Rdsselaa would have been 
taxed to portray the reverse of that picture which 
he has drawn, of the dreariness of this country. 

The western coasts of Scotland, and the eastern 
shores of the Southern Hebrides, afford abundant 
proofs of their having been once much overgrowti 
with oak ; whilst the interior of the country was 
covered with fir. The bog-timber found on the 
coast is usually that of oak; whilst in the interior 
it is of fir: alder prevailing naturally along the 
water-courses. The destruction of the ancient fo- 
rests is roundly attributed, by tradition, to the 
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Danes, the formidable foes who^ during so many 
centuries, harassed Scotland by perpetual descents; 
and doubtless, they, like the Romans in England, 
and other invaders, extirpated, as far as possible, 
the forests, inasmuch as they were the fastnesses of 
the natives. The winds accelerated the devastation 
which had thus commenced, especially the south- 
west, appropriately called, in Cornwall, the south- 
west shears; its destructive influence being attested 
by the direction in which the trunks of the trees 
in the bogs are generally found lying, from south- 
west to north-east: and the progress of population 
and of cultivation has unfortunately consummated 
the ravages thus produced by hostile cm: physical 
aggression. 

The disturbed state of these regions precluded 
the landed proprietors from adorning their estates, 
or enriching them with timber, which might, ere it 
reached its proper growth, fall beneath the axe of 
an invader: hence the almost total deficiency of 
those magnificent forests of oak, those ^^ tall an- 
cestral trees," which dignify the seats of our country 
gentlemen in England, and are protected by them, 
with hereditary veneration. And unfortunately, un- 
accustomed to regard trees as essential to the beauty 
or value of an estate, their descendants have hi- 
therto little cherished those oaks which nature 
has reared in sheltered parts, where unmolested. 
The speedily accruing profit yielded by the bark 
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of the oak, the tree being cut down for the purpose 
of stripping off its bark, at the age of twent j years 
inland, and of twenty-four years on the coast, the 
difference of exposure occasioning the variety in the 
comparatiye growth, offers immediate temptation to 
prevent its further progress. In some phices the 
tenants retain, in virtue of a servitade^ as it is tech- 
nically called, the privilege of cutting down the 
wood, for the purpose of building their boats. 
The Iron Furnaces of Bunawe have devastated 
the once wooded pass of Awe, and the neighbouring 
heights. 

So many conspiring causes have necessarily al- 
most denuded Scotland of its oak. Of the ancient 
oak forests, the remains are very ^scanty. Dr. 
MaccuUoch discovered two trunks of oak, in Glen 
Etive, the circumference of one of which was 
twenty-five feet, and the other, twenty ; pollarded, 
but shooting forth fresh branches: and others on 
the bank of Loch Sunart, the age of which 
he calculated, at the least, at six centuries ; one 
of them was twenty-five feet in girth. These were 
the only living proofs and remains of the ancient 
forests of oak which he met with. To the oaks 
which have survived the age at which they might 
be cut down for bark, are maturing into valuable 
timber, and are already ornamental, the western 
coast owes most of its scenery. The timber has 
gradually shared the benefit of the general se- 
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curity, which has encouraged the Highland- lairds 
to protect it, both on account of its intrinsic worth, 
which some future war may prove, and its beauty ; 
whilst some few, (for instance, Mr. Macneill^ of 
Colonsay,) have planted it to a considerable extent. 
Birch, which mingles its light foliage so gracefully 
with the loftier trees of the forest, is also sacrificed 
to" its bark, and the more material value of its 
wood, in furnishing casks for the herring-fishery : 
oak, though preferable for the latter purpose, being 
too expensive for common use. The fir-forests 
belong more .properly to the internal and eastern 
parts of Scotland. 

At Borrodale, on the beach, resides Mr. Macdo- 
nald. By the road-side is a niche enshrining the 
mutilated figures of the Virgin and Child, indicat- 
ing the religion of the proprietor. His garden 
contains the cave in which the Pretender found his 
first and last asylum. 

The peculiar interest which belongs to the tale 
of modem romance, of which this individual is the 
hero, is, that it has occurred within the recollection 
of our fathers. The lady may still be seen at her 
window in the PrinceVstreet of Edinburgh, in 
whose cap the Pretender placed a flower, when her 
nurse ran forth into the street, to intercede for the 
cessation of his martial music, lest it should disturb 
her mother, who had just given birth to this child. 
Many living Scotsmen have conversed with veterans 
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who where out in the forty-five, and fought at 
Culloden : and the daughter of Flora Macdonald 
is yet living, and has returned, after several years 
of absence, to her native land. Many Highland 
names have been ennobled by the achievements of 
these rebellious campaigns. Trophies and relics, 
swords and snuff-boxes, are handed down to poste^ 
rity, in proof of the distinguished valour of those 
who fought in them, and of the favour of an exiled 
prince. The music and poetry of Scotland have 
been enlisted on the side of a young hero struggling 
to recover a throne. The designation of *' Pre- 
tender,'*^ applied to Charles Edward, would be still 
held treason, if not sacrilege, in many a Highland 
liome. I heard the title of Prince bestowed on him 
by a popular minister, in a wealthy town, in the 
eastern part of Scotland, who, preaching on fidelity, 
animated hisL hearers by reference to well-known 
instances of faithfulness to him during his flight. 
Honour, generosity, loyalty, fidelity, all the ele- 
ments of that chivalry, the decline of which aroused 
the indignant eloquence of Burke, are indissolubly 
attached to the glory and defeat of this extraordi- 
nary adventurer, though the character of the Pre- 
tender was unworthy of his cause, supposing it 
just, and the conduct of his followers exhibited 
an extravagant mixture of noble and degrading 
motives. 

The error of the Highlanders, in joining the 
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Pretender, was chiefly of judgment. The uncon- 
stitutional proceedings of James the Second, which 
produced the Revolution, were unknown, or unin- 
telligible, to this people, while the exiled family 
was associated in their minds with the heroism of 
Montrose and Dundee, and the new dynasty with 
the victory of Killikrankie and the massacre of 
Glenoa The religion of the Stuarts presented ad- 
ditional claims to the conscientious support of the 
Catholic population, on whose shores Charles Ed- 
ward descended. 

There was at the hearths core of the Highlimders, 
notwithstanding the base alloy with which purer 
motives were corrupted, a principle of loyalty, 
so deeply seated in our breasts, that metaphysi- 
cians might find it difficult to determine whether 
it is derived from a traditionary source, or is im- 
planted by that Hand which, whilst forming our 
moral constitution, provided also for our social con- 
dition. The " Divine right of kings" is an ex- 
ploded doctrine: but the sentiment, the feeling, 
the principle of attachment to the monarch, depends 
not upon abstract axioms of government, or acci- 
dental political creeds. It is found most powerful 
and influential where these are least understood : 
among the Celtic portion of our nation, the Welsh, 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and the Irish, and 
among the Scandinavian tribes, instructed in the 
simple rudiments of historical and religious lore. 
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Sympathy with suiFering has been represented 
by Adam Smith in his celebrated treatise as pro- 
portioned to the station of the sufferer; and he 
illustrates his statement by reference to the extraorSi- 
nary and apposite instance of the pity manifested to 
James the Second, after his downfall, having almost 
occasioned a counter-revolution. The overthrow 
of the last Gustavus of Sweden was almost pre- 
vented by the refusal of his guards to oppose him, 
though the army had suffered the most dreadful 
privations and misery from his folly. 

The aim and intent of the French Revolutionary 
disturbers was to extirpate loyalty to kings, as 
intimately blended with that allegiance to the 
King of kings, against which they waged im* 
placable war : and they succeeded, in prosecution 
of this purpose, in subverting almost aU the 
ancient dynasties of Europe ; and their principles 
have been partially disseminated, and are still 
diffusing their poison, in these islands. The Scot- 
tish Highlanders have been hitherto remarkably 
characterized by their instinctive regard to the 
Divine maxims, " Fear God and honour the King,'' 
though their loyalty has been perverted, and their 
religion debased by superstition. And the genius 
of Walter Scott, like that of Chatham, found in the 
rebellious spirit of the last century that mainspring 
of loyalty, which he touched with such magical 
effect, when, while the " clans of Culloden" mus- 
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tered in our own day around the descendant of the 
Stuarts in dutiful and enthusiastic allegiance, he 
reminded their chiefs, individually, as they sat 
su'bund his hospitable board, clad in their respec 
tive tartans, himself assuming in compliment to 
them, the garb of the Gael, of the train which the 
ancestor of each led to the standard of Charles* ! 

At Arisaig there is a ferry to Sky : a species of 
conveyance very different from that which the Sou- 
therns understand by such a mode of proceeding, 
and implying, in this instance, a transit of fifteen 
miles,— the delay in preparing the boat, which lies 
two miles distant from Arisaig, — ^the catching the 
boatmen, the clearing the coast, the management of 
intricate tides and conflicting winds, and the proba- 
bility of a thorough ducking. 

It was in the evening that I embarked ; and we 

* The particular occasion to which I allude, having had the 
good fortune to be present, was a dinner at Edinburgh, just 
previous to the arrival of George the Fourth in that city, at 
which Sir Walter Scott entertained the hereditary High 
Constable of Scotland, Lord Errol, and several Highland 
lairds. The conversation and music during the evening were 
strongly Jacobitic. After dinner. Glengarry proposed, as a 
toast, the health of the modem Ossian : and after supper, Sir 
Walter bade his guests stand up around the table, forming, 
with joined hands, a well-compacted circle, and sing the 
national song. Mr. Crabbe, who appeared to be lost in a 
dream of delight during the whole of the evening, has recorded 
his feelings on the occasion, in a passage of his Journal, which 
is published in the Memoirs of his Life, by his son. 
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strove with breakers two hours before we fairly got 
to sea-. The ominous heights of Rum portended 
mischief, and a few squalls deepened the gloom of 
the night, while the cries of the divers, like the 
voices of condemned spirits, mingled with the 
moanings of the blast. One of the boatmen be- 
guiled the tediousness of the passage by recount- 
ing his adventures on these seas, especially off the 
outer coast of the Long Island, on which the whole 
weight of the Atlantic rolls with unbroken fury. 
The sea which sets into the Sound between Sky 
and the main land is often tremendous : but boats 
take refuge in the excellent harbours which indent 
the coast. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SKV, ARMADALE, BROADFORD, SLEAT, SACBAM£NT, 
BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY, ROADS, SCARPA, RA- 
ASAY, LOCH BRACADALE, TALISKER, DUXVEGAN, 
SdPEBSTITIONS, PORTREA, STORRHEAD, SLEAT, 
STRATHAIRD, LOCH SCAVIG, LOCH CORUISK, SPAR 
CAVE, COOLIN HILLS, TENURES, CHARACTER, 
KYLE HAKEN. 

We reached Armadale at ten o^clock. The absence 
of Lord Macdonald, the hospitable laird of this 
part of Sky, rendered a letter of introduction un- 
availing, though, doubtless, an application to his 
steward would have secured a prompt receptk)n 
It was necessary, therefore, to seek the Inn, A 
little girl trotted forward, and soon led me to a row 
of fishing-huts, imbedded in a hollow scooped out 
of the hill-side, one of which proved to be the Inn, 
containing two extremely small apartments : one the 
kitchen, without windows, its wall completely cased 
in soot, and apparently, as far as the eye could 
penetrate the dense atmosphere of smoke, crowded 
with inmates, whilst large quantities of fish and 
meat occupied the small interval between their 
heads and the ceiling, from which these stores 
depended. The other apartment was clean, and 
furnished with a bed; but as this was occupied 
by a young kddyy it was necessary that a bedding 
should be spread for me upon the floor. On my 
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demurring to this arrangement, the young leddy 
disappeared, and the apartment was appropriated 
to the stranger. But never was a first ray of light 
more welcome than that which entered the single 
pane with which the chamber was furnished. Had 
M. Simond, one of the most creditable of French 
travellers, slept at the inn of Armadale, he might 
have been warranted in indulging the following 
triumphant remark, to which he is prompted by 
the exultation induced by the recollection of a single 
night passed in the Highlands, at a comfortable 
little inn forsooth. He observes, on the strength 
(rf this achievement, **The English are spoiled 
children: the convenience with which they travel 
in their own country, renders them only more sus- 
ceptible of suffering when they quit it, however 
apathetical and incapable of feeling (blasSs) they 
appear whilst they remain in it."" The landlord 
and landlady of this hovel were respectable, and 
apparently above their low situation. The bad 
accommodation which travellers meet with, both in 
their passage to Sky and their arrival on the island, 
must be attributed partly to the preference usually 
given to the shorter transit at the upper part of the 
Sound, and partly to the hospitality of the laird of 
Armadale. 

The castle, the residence of Lord Macdonald, is 
yet unfinished: its architecture is Gothic. It is 
erected on the shore amidst young plantations, 
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which even now adorn the island, and contrast 
beautifully with the bold and rugged coasts on the 
opposite shore of the Sound. Lord Macdonald is 
proprietor of two-thirds of the Ide of Sky, and of 
the whole of the island of North Uist. While the 
central and more peopled parts of the kingdom are 
gradually drawing the landlords from their remote 
and less-frequented abodes, and the further parts of 
Scotland suffer materially the ill-effects of absen- 
teeism, it is gratifying to perceive such an excep- 
tion to the general practice exhibited by the lord of 
such extensive possessions. The branch of the clan 
Macdonald, of which Lord Macdonald is chief, 
boasts of producing one of Buonaparte^s most cele- 
brated marshals. And it was no less indicative of 
the tenacity of the attachment of the islanders to 
the stock from which they sprung, than creditable 
to the individual in the instance alluded to, that 
the marshal Macdonald, whose grandfather had 
fled to France in consequence of his participation 
in a rebellion, sought out, after the conclusion of 
the last war, his relatives in Uist, an island which 
few Scotchmen have visited, discovered them, mid 
granted to them pensions. Lord Macdonald en- 
joyed the satisfaction of receiving his distinguished 
clansman at his castle. 

The cemetery, which encloses the parish-church 
of Sleat, contains some old monuments of the Mac- 
donalds; chiefly flat stones, on which are repre- 
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sented various emblems of mortality : a cofSn headed 
by a skull, a bell, spade, shovel, cross-bones, and 
an hour-glass. Within the church is a monument 
bearing a well-merited and panegyrical inscription, 
erected to the memory of Sir James Macdonald, 
ancestor of the present lord, who died in his youth 
at Rome. The minister of the parish was employed 
in catechising some of his flock, preparatory to the 
celebration of the Sacrament, and the road was 
thronged with people hastening to the spot. 

The eastern coast of Sky is agreeably diversified 
by wood, whilst other parts of the coasts of the island 
have been stripped of it, and also by cultivation. 
The little bay and castle of Knock form a pic- 
turesque scene; "whilst opposite to Loronsay, Loch 
Nevis opens to the view, in all its expanse enclosed 
by rugged mountains. Beyond a dreary moor of 
some miles, towers a lofty peak, shaped like 
Vesuvius, called Ben na Cailich, or the Old 
Woman's Mountain, a name frequently bestowed 
on mountains in Scotland, and usually, as in this 
instance, attributed to the circumstance of its ele- 
vated summit being the burial-plax;e of a Norwegian 
Princess, selected by herself, that her dirge might 
be sung by the breezes which blew from her native 
land. At its base stretches the bay of Broadford, 
and on its shore the village, consisting of few houses 
and the mansion of Mr. Mackinnon of Corryatachan, 
the ancient hospitality of which has been celebrated 
VOL. I. Q 
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by Pennant, Johnson, and Boswell : and its reputa- 
tion has been well sustained by its present possetssor, 
who was bom in the house at the time of Dr. 
Johnson'*s visit*. 

On Sunday the Sacrament was celebrated at 
Sleat; the scene was singular, and highly inter- 
esting. Four tents were erected by the road-side, 
on a plot of ground surrounded by steep banks. 
About fifteen hundred persons were assembled on 
the occasion to witness, or partake of the ordinance ; 
and as but a small portion of them could be accom- 
modated under the coverings, the rest sat contented 
during several hours under heavy rain. About 
350 persons communicated. A service in the Gaelic 
language preceded, consisting of a prayer, a sermon, 
and hymns. The tables used on the occasion were 
formed of long planks, about two feet in breadth, 
resting on clods of earth, and raised about a foot 
from the ground, and they were covered by a roller 
of white doth. The guests, who lined them on 
both sides, severally restored a leaden token, which, 
they had previously received, to the elder who ap- 
plied for it. The ministers, taking their station at 
the head of the respective tables, then delivered an 
appropriate exhortation, and the bread and wine 
were passed from one person to another. The 
address at one of the tables was in English, and 

* The gentleman alluded to, Mr. Mackinnon, is since 
dead. 
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this was attended by the gentry; it was chiefly 
explanatory of the nature of the rite. The ministers 
of three out of the seven parishes of Sky assisted. 

Among the persons present was an old farmer, 
ninety-six years of age, who was quite blind ; and 
an old veteran soldier, of the ninety-second regiment, 
who had served during the whole of the Peninsular 
War and at Waterloo, and is now reposing under 
his well-earned laurels : he had been remarkable for 
his prowess, and, on one occasion, near the Pyrenees, 
when a Highland officer, a Macdonald, who was 
rallying his troops, exclaimed, " Will no man follow 
me ?*" " Yes,*" replied this brave fellow ; " the son 
of your father's herd will follow you.'' 

The minister conducted us to the Manse, where 
refreshments were prepared for a large company, 
where many guests, including several military 
officers, were assembled. We then adjourned to 
the church, where the minister, who had officiated 
in English at the Sacrament, performed a service 
in the same language. 

The Presbyterian church differs from the Epis- 
copalian in its view of the sacramental rite. By 
the former it is never privately administered to 
persons disqualified by sickness, or other cause, 
from attending the public ordinance. The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper is considered as a public 
festival ; it usually occupies four days, — ^two pre- 
vious to the celebration of the ordinance, one of 
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which is observed as a fast, and another subsequent, 
a daily examination of the candidates and preaching 
taking place. It is held once or twice a year at the 
most, in the western and more sequestered districts 
of Scotland, but more frequently in the eastern ; 
and the attendance of persons from other parishes 
is discouraged by the ministers, as they consider it 
productive of irregularity. The reason usually 
assigned for the infrequency of the Sacrament is, 
the great expense which the entertainment incidental 
to it occasions to the minister, and which he is ill 
able to aiford, as well as the difficulty and incon- 
venience attending the congregation of people 
during the period prescribed. The exhortations 
delivered on the occasion differ widely, according 
to the various views entertained by ministers, in 
regard to the importance and real nature of the 
rite itself, and of the requisite qualifications for 
partaking of it. Whilst one party in the Church 
are charged with being too indiscriminate and lax 
in their admission of persons to the ordinance, 
the ministers of the other are said to drive their 
parishioners from the table by their terrifying re- 
presentations and rigorous requisitions*. However 

• The Scottish Church has hitherto contained two parties, 
designated the Moderate and the Highflying^ supposed to cor- 
respond with the High Church and Evangelical, Happily in 
Scotland as in England, such distinctions have been gradually 
softened down, as many of the clergy of the one party preach 
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opinions may differ on the merits of this contro- 
versy, the solemn preparation for the administration 
of the rite, and impressive tone of the exhortations 
usually delivered by the clergy on the occasion, 
combined with an entire exemption from those 

the doctrines which have been deemed peculiarly cliaracter- 
iatic of those of the other ; and many of the clergy of the 
other party have proved most zealous champions of that 
church discipline which the other were supposed exclusively 
to uphold. The denominations still prevail: and it is not 
uncommon to hear, on the one hand, the appellation of 
High-iiier bestowed in reproach; and on the other, a minister 
described as being violently moderate, or even mad with mode' 
r(Uto».--(1827.) 

In the Church of Scotland at present there are three 
parties ; the Moderate, which has been gradually declining in 
strength and influence : and two sub-divisions of the party 
formerly miscalled the Highflying; the moderate of which, 
places at its head the names of Chalmers and Macfarlane, 
and is far the more numerous : the other is inclined to some 
extreme opinions. On the great question of Church patronage, 
some of the second division of the latter party were disposed 
to allow to congregations the right of electing their ministers : 
to this plan the two other parties were decidedly opposed. 
The General Assembly has at length settled the dispute by 
determining, that should half the communicants of a parish 
on the roily i. e., bona fide communicants, who have been regular 
for a certain time in their attendance at the sacred table, and 
not merely for the purpose of qualifying themselves to vote, 
object to a minister nominated by a patron, such objection 
should be valid; and that should the patron neglect to appoint 
a minister to whom such objection would not apply, for six 
months after the vacancy had arisen, the nomination should 
lapse to the Presbytery.— (1836.) 
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fanatical excesses which too frequently characterize 
large and protracted assemblages of people for 
religious purposes, must be regarded as calculated 
to produce a deep and beneficial impression, both 
on those who partake of the rite, and on those who 
witness its celebration. 

Sky had been the scene of a controversy upon 
the subject of baptism; a minister of one of its 
parishes having been suspended by the presbytery, 
on the ground of his having refused the rite to 
some of the children of his parishioners. According 
to the practice of the Scottish church, parents are 
the only sponsors of their children, and the stricter 
part of the clergy require not only the knowledge 
of the elements of Christianity, but abstinence from 
gross vice, as a qualification for the privilege of 
presenting their children to the minister for baptism. 
The power of withholding it, is considered as a 
check upon the conduct of the parents ; whilst the 
children are subsequently admitted to baptism, 
when capable of comprehending the nature of the 
rite, if not debarred from receiving it by miscon- 
duct. The sentence of the Presbytery, in the 
present instance, was confirmed by the Synod, and 
subsequently by the General Assembly, but after- 
wards reversed by that body: the minister was 
reinstated. 

The Isle of Sky is traversed by the Parliamentary 
roads which complete the communication with the 
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chain of islands called the Long Island, and afford 
to its numerous cattle, as well as to those of Sky, 
the advantage of access to the markets of the 
south. The public expenditure, being half the whole 
incurred in the formation of these roads, is fully 
justified by the national as well as local benefits 
resulting. Individual proprietors would have been 
incapable of sustaining the cost, as toll-gates pro- 
duce a surplus on only three of the Highland 
roads; a toll-bar in Sky would'not pay the requi- 
site expense. The projection of these roads does 
great credit to the late Mr. Charles Grant, long 
representative for the county of Inverness, Mr. 
William Smith, the late M. P. for Norwich, and 
other members of Parliament, who had visited 
Scotland, and seen the need of them. The old 
military roads did not reach the Islands. 

The road from Broadford to Sconsor passes 
under bare, precipitous, and lofty hills, deeply 
channelled by streams, forming part of the range 
of the Coolin, or Cuchullin; two above Sconsor 
being of sugar-loaf form. The sound separating 
the little island of Scarpa from Sky, is the princi- 
pal rendezvous of the herring-vessels ; small sloops 
which purchase the fish from the boats, and convey 
them to market. The Isle of Raasay is opposite 
Sconsor, the laird'^s mansion appearing embosomed 
in trees. The ancestors of the present proprietor, 
Mr. Macleod, possessed Sky, and an extensive tract 
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of the mainland of Scotland, but were driven into 
the narrow precincts which he at present occupies, 
by the Mackenzies, after a severe contest and suc- 
cessive battles. 

The road proceeds across a dreary moor, to 
Struan on the south side of the island, on the shore 
of Loch Bracadale. Macleod is the Merlin of this 
bold and romantic coast : an island crested by sin- 
gular rocks, guarding the entrance of the bay, a 
natural fortress, is his Table; and his Maidens 
appear off an adjoining promontory in the form of 
three needle-shaped rocks. 

Some steep hills separate the bay from Talisker, 
which is seen from a considerable height — a large 
farm-house, surrounded by forest-trees, in a riqhly- 
green valley, opening to the sea, and enclosed by 
steep ridges, one of which, the Brishmeal Hill, of 
circular shape, is basaltic; a spot, as Johnson ob- 
serves, destined by nature for a hermitage. The 
garden of Talisker is adorned by a fine plane-tree: 
the winds prevent the Scotch fir from striking its 
roots in a situation so exposed. The beach abounds 
with beautiful zeolite. The elevation of the Brish- 
meal hill is 800 feet; in form and material, it 
resembles the Scuir of Eig. The immediate ap- 
proach to its summit on one side, is a narrow 
passage, guarded by two basaltic columns, stand- 
ing like sentinels, formed by two perpendicular and 
lofty walls, reticulated by the transverse section of 
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the strata of which they are composed, and opening 
at length on a magnificent panoramic view em- 
bracing the towering peak of the Storr; the rugged 
ridges of the Coolin, Eig, Rum, and Canna bound- 
ing the southern, and the continuous chain of the 
Long Island the western horizon. 

The sheep-farm which my host of Talisker rents 
of Mr. Macleod, consists of 11,000 acres; another 
rented by a single individual, embracing a consi- 
derable part of the Coolin Hills, comprises 30,000 
acres*. Of Sky nearly a third belongs to Mr. 
Macleod. On Lord Macdonald^s part of the island 
a considerable quantity of horned cattle are reared. 
The. bulls of Sky are celebrated, and much in re^ 
quest. Mr. Macleod'^s yields principally sheep. 
One shepherd takes charge of 400 or 500 sheep; 
many of these animals perish from inclemency 
of weather, and from falling over precipices. The 
loss incurred by the Scottish sheep-farmers through 
depreciation of produce, may be inferred from the 
fact, that the price of a wedder had been reduced 
between 1821 and 1827, from thirty shillings to 
eleven shillings ; whilst that of wool had fallen from 

* The value of some large farms in Scotland, fifty years 
ago, may be inferred from the facts stated by Mr. Walker, 
in his Economical History qfthe Hebrides, that one in Enoydart 
of 15,000 acres, was rented for 160/. — ^little above two-pence 
per acre, and three on the Gordon estate, in Lochaber, of 
43,000 acres, for 250/. rent — ^less than three halfpence per 
acre. 
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forty-five shillings, the double stone measure (forty- 
eight pounds) to thirteen shillings, chiefly within 
the last two years. In October it is the practice to 
tar and butter the wool : but its sale is impaired 
by its weight. The sheep were now proceeding to 
the fair at Falkirk ; the numerous ferries render 
their progress tedious and expensive. The Scottish 
drovers accompany their cattle to the southern 
markets of England; and, in justice to them, I 
must remark, on my own observation, confirmed by 
the testimony of the stage-coach drivers ori the 
northern road, that they are equalled by none in 
civility and dexterity in clearing the roads of their 
flocks or herds, for the passage of the coaches; a 
point of great importance to the safety, as well as 
speed of these vehicles. These hardy fellows may 
be seen by the road-side, mixing their meal with 
water, or stretched in their plaids at night on the 
bare ground, from which they had dislodged a 
warm bullock, to obtain possession of his lair. 

On recrossing Loch Bracadale, in the gray of the 
morning, in a four-oared boat, I was startled by 
the exclamation of the rowers, who began to pull 
vehemently, and evidently under much alarm, that 
a whale was approaching, and " very like a whale"" 
it was; a fish, apparently sixty feet in length, 
rolling in the dusk towards the stem of the boat. 
As it passed, it proved to be a couple of porpoises, 
or pelhchs, as they are called in Scotland, pre- 
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serving a distance so exact, that they might well be 
mistaken for a single fish. The apprehension of the 
boatmen had been awakened by the circumstance 
of a real whale having, for some time, taken up its 
quarters in a neighbouring bay, molesting the 
boats*. The obvious inference that the sea-mon- 
sters, of which we receive such formidable accounts, 
might be thus constructed by the terrified imagina- 
tion of the beholders, has been corroborated by a 
similar supposition of Sir Humphry Davy, stated 
in Itis Salmonia, respecting the Norwegian sear- 
ormen. The bay of Loch Bracadale affords an 
excellent harbour. 

A dreary moor intervenes between this bay and 
that of Dunvegan. The castle is the ancient 
residence of Mr. Macleod, chief of the clan of 
that name, or as he is more properly designated, 
Macleod of Macleod. Its dimensions are not im- 
posing : but its situation, overhanging the water ; its 
traditionary history and the relics which attest the 

* Martin states that a whale had overturned a boat, and 
devoured three of the crew, a short time before his tour. The 
Hebrideans, according to his account, returned the compli- 
ment, and found a young whale to be very nourishing food. 
** This," he says, **Ihave been assured of by several persons, 
but particularly by some poor meagre people, who became 
plump and lusty by this food, in the space of a week.'* The 
inhabitants of Tiree, he informs us, received, during a scarcity, 
the seasonable supply of 160 little whales, the whole of which 
they ate. The seal, in Martinis time, afforded the Hebrideans 
both food and medicine for various disorders. 
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truth of the legends, invest Dunvc^an with ro- 
niantic interest Sir Walter Scott concludes his 
Letters on Demanolqgy and Witchcrafij with an 
account of a night passed by him in the haunted 
apartment of this castle; and well might such 
awful themes be associated, in the imagination of 
the poet, with the Isle of Sky, or as it ought more 
properly to be called of ^^ Mist :"" the Danish 
word Skiie, from which it is derived, signifying 
Mist For this island was once celebrated for 
the second sight, and Bracadale, of all its Vild 
disbicts, the most favoured with this supernatural 
gift 

Framing hideous spells, 

In Sky's lone isle the gifted wizard seer 
Lodged in the wintry cave with fate's fell spear, 
Or in the depths of Uist*s dark forest dwells. 



To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray. 
Oft have they seen fate give the fatal blow : 
The seer in Sky shriek'd as the blood did flow. 
When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay*. 

The traveller naturally inquires in Bracadale for 

* CoUins's Ode on the SuperstUioru qf the Highkmde. It is 
well known that the beantiful description of the second 
sight contained in this poem, was soppUed by Mr. Mackenzie, 
author of the Man of Feeling, "Uist*s dark forest** exists 
only in the imagination of the poet ; for at present not a tree 
will grow on an island swept with blasts and overblown with 
sands. The bog-timber found buried under its surface, 
affords, however, some posthumous vindication of the accuracy 
of the allusion. 
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traces of the second sight, and may be disappointed 
when he is informed here, as in other parts of Soot- 
land, in general terms, qualified not a little when 
investigated, that all the ancient superstitions of 
the country have vanished. Now this statement 
cannot be admitted. Serious, imaginative, indo- 
lent, solitary in the ordinary condition of their lot, 
though social in disposition, familiar with nature 
in all the changing aspects with which northern 
seasons invest it, and with dangers by flood or fell, 
the ilatives of these regions are peculiarly suscep- 
tible of religious impressions. And unhappily, 
during many ages, ignorant, or instructed only in 
error, they blended with the true faith which they 
had received from the missionaries of the Gospel, 
all the absurd poetical fictions derived from the 
stock from which they sprang, from Scandina- 
vian invaders, fi*om monks, or the innumerable 
horde of impostors, bards*, minstrels, seers, and 

* The estimation in which the famous bards of olden time 
were held, may be gathered from the ancient laws of the 
kingdom. ** In the reign of Kenneth the Second, who drew 
all the confnsit laws of Scotland in one compendious vo- 
lume/' it was ordered that " all vagabondis, fulis, bardis, 
scudlaris, and all sicklik idill pepill shall be brint on the 
cUeik, and scurgit with wandis, hot (unless) they find some 
eraft to win their living.'* In the laws made by Macbeth for 
the common weU, **fulis, menstralis, bardis, and al other 
sic idiU pepill ; hot gif they be specially licent by the king, 
sail be compellit to seik sume craft to win their leving; — ^gif 
they refuse; they sail be drawing like hors in the pluck and 
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dealers in second sight, who preyed upon their cre- 
dulity. Among this number must be included the 
criminals of all classes and conditions, to be found 
in all communities, but more especially in those in 
which, as in the ancient Highland clannish associa- 
tions, certain convenient customs had superseded 
moral and legal obligation. These persons natu- 
rally encouraged a popular creed which furnished 
a ready explanation of all the mischief, whether 
theft, plundering of cattle, parentage, or kidnapping 
of children, which was constantly perpetrated, by 
the suggestion of demoniacal agency; in short, by 
multiplying into a diversity of mischievous beings, 
ready to do an ill-turn to any one, that unknown 
but right well-known personage — ^the No-man of 
Homer, the No-body of domestic life. 

That the supposed prodigies which render these 
regions objects of superstitious awe, or of timid 
curiosity, should have been exaggerated by those 
few travellers who penetrated the veil of mystery 
which enwrapped them *, may be attributed partly 

harrowifl." — Bellenden's TranskUion qf Boece's Chronicles of 
Scotland. — Edinburgh Review, 

♦ Sacheverel's visit to the Hebrides, in 1680, has been 
already alluded to. His opinion of the difficulty of exploring 
these islands may be gathered from his account of his second 
and last day's excursion in Mull, the only one, save lona, 
upon which he landed. " If I thought the first day's journey, 
sixteen miles, hard and unequal, this was much worse; high 
and craggy mountains, horrid rocks and dreadful precipices ; 
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to the credulity of the times in which they lived, 
no less than to that of the nations from whom they 
received their information, and to the wilful impo- 
sition practised upon them. 

Pelion upon Ossa are trifling and little if compared to 
them." 

A passage extracted fromaGrerman oration in praise of travel 
published by a whimsical English traveller, Thomas Coryate 
in his Crudittesy illustrates the notion respecting the Hebrides 
entertained two centuries ago, on the continent of Europe. 
" Behold," exclaims the orator, in the course of a general 
survey of the wonders of the world, " a lake of Ireland, which 
turns wood into iron by an admirable prodigy of nature : or 
see the islands of Scotland swimming after the manner of the 
ancient Cyclades, and flitting up and down on the water at 
the sport of the tempests: there thou wilt wond» to see 
certaine trees from whose fruit falling into the water that 
runneth imdemeath, ducks and geese do grow.*' ^' Monro, 
Dean of the Isles, tells us," says Dr. Macculloch, that 'Hhere 
is a pigmies' isle at the north point of Lewis, (there is no 
island of any kind there now,) with ane little kirk in it of 
their own handy work. Within this kirk, the ancients of 
that country of Lewis says that the said pigmies has been 
airded (buried) thair. Many men of divers countrys has 
delvit up deeplie the flure of the little kirke, and I myself 
amanges the leave (rest), and has found in it, deepe and under 
the erthe, certaine bains and round heads, of wonderful little 
quantity, allegit to be the bains of the said pigmies, quhilk 
may be likely, according to sundrie historys that we read of 
the pigmies." Martin mentions the small bones, but speaks 
sceptically of the pigmies; and he relates further that 
a similar discovery having been made in a vault in an- 
other island, inhabited by Roman Catholics, and, it being ques- 
tioned whether the bones were those of birds or pigmies, the 
subject of dispute was referred by the proprietor of the town 
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The same motive which formerly stimulated the 
narration of tales of wonder, now restrains it, 
namely, regard to the estimation of strangers. 
But the creed of centuries is not at once eradi- 
cated, and it is impossible to converse familiarly 
with the natives of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, whether of the upper or lower classes, 

to Sir Norman Macleod, who pronounced them to be the 
bimes qf infants bom qf the Nuns, The vault was instantly 
closed up, and all future access to it prohibited. 

The celebrated green island of the deep still floats in the 
imagination of the natives, not only of the Western Isles, but 
even of the civilized county of Fife. A lady informed me that 
she had had the good fortune to see an effect of refraction at 
Aberford, on that coast, a part of the coast which was green 
becoming apparently detached, and insulated by the sea : and 
that the people assured her that it was the Green Islandy 
and was not unfrequently visible. My readers may remember 
Thomson's exquisite description of such a phenomenon : 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 
Or that aerial spirits sometimes deign 
To stand embodied to our senses plain. 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 
The while in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro, 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wond'rous show ! 

Pennant, Mrs. Grant, and other writers, may be referred to 
in proof of the continuance of many of the ancient supersti- 
tions, after extravagance had ceased to characterize the nar- 
rations of Highland travellers, and they no longer " invigo<* 
l«,ted their readers with giants and dwarfs.*' 
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by their hearths, or by their torrents, on their wild 
moors, or on their stormy seas, in the season of peril 
or of repose, of sorrow or of festivity, without being 
convinced that they cling, in despite of education and 
intercourse with strangers, to the superstitious delu- 
sions, and even practices, of their forefathers. 

Of the renmants of their ancient creed some 
few samples may be enumerated, — and first, as 
to the yet existing belief of witchcraft^ or com- 
munion with evil spirits. The tales of hags riding 
on broomsticks belonged to the olden time. I 
heard an aged minister in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of Macbeth'^s witches attribute their disap- 
pearance to the substitution of tea for the cordials 
which formerly animated the gossip of the ancient 
beldams, and produced those nocturnal capers on 
the brown heath, which seen by boors, whose ima- 
gination, like that that of Tam o'Shanter, was 
heated by the same intoxicating beverage, were 
frequently mistaken for the dances of supernatural 
revellers. To descend to facts: it is notorious 
that witchcraft was recognised as a legal offence 
in Scotland in the last century: that many women 
were burnt for witchcraft, in a village in East 
Lothian, in 1705, and that the last unhappy woman 
that suffered for witchcraft, was burnt at Dornoch 
many years afterwards, and that the common 
people still entertained strong prejudices against 
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her relations at the close of the century *. Those 
who deny that the Highlanders retain their belief 
in the intercourse with evil spirits, and a super- 
natural power derived from it, assume in their behalf 
a greater degree of civilization than any to which 
the English can lay claim. 

I met with an honest old forester, a sturdy cham- 
pion of ancient creeds and practices, who boldly 
avowed his conviction of the existence of such inter- 
course, and his recollection of severed- persons in his 
youth who dealt in it. Nay, he maintained that 
the belief in it was now reviving ; and attributed 
the circumstance to the increased knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which, in his opinion, corroborated by 
the citation of several texts in which witchcraft is 
spoken of, authorized it. 

Indisputable evidence of the prevalence of the 
popular credulity is afforded by the custom still 
adhered to in many parts of Scotland, of resorting 
to seers, persons supposed to be endowed with super- 
natural sagacity, capable of thwarting the infernal 
agency, or of detecting th6 human instrument 
employed to perpetrate its mischief. Their repu- 
tation . varies in proportion to their success, and 
attracts persons wishing to consult them from 
remote parts. An instance occurred very lately on 
the coast opposite to Sky, near to Balmacarra 

* Statist, Survey, 
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House, of the confidence reposed in the oracular 
response of one of these sages. A young man was 
drowned under very affecting circumstances : his 
mother immediately ascertained, by applying to a 
seer, that his body would be discovered, and on the 
strength of this assurance waded daily, from morn- 
ing till night, waist-deep in the loch, till the pre- 
diction was fulfilled. The seers are said to be 
very useful in discovering stolen property. 

The Highlanders carry on their breasts a brooch, 
as a preservative against supernatural mischirf; 
and the Catholic priests of *Barra sell holy water 
to the fishermen to propitiate the winds. 

Of second sight instances are not unfrequently 
mentioned, and the circumstances and evidence of 
the appearance accurately reported. The persons 
who have witnessed such supernatural apparitions 
are usually averse to speak of them, and look 
solemn and mysterious when allusion is made to 
them, and they are ever regarded as men to whom 
" some strange thing had happened.'*'' Indeed, 
many Highland families having been educated in 
the belief of traditionary appendages of this de- 
scription to their history, they have not yet learned 
to divest themselves wholly of the impression of 
their truth. Pennant asserts, however, that the last 
believer in second sight was a gentleman who died 
near Duncansby Head just before his tour. 

The belief in the import of certain prophecies 
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which have been long current respecting most of 
the Highland families has not altogether ceased. 
The hereditary transmission of such maledictory 
denunciations, and the extraordinary confirmation 
which they have occasionally derived from events, 
account for the impression which they still produce. 
They originated usually in clannish or personal 
animosity or revenge, and are usually ascribed to a 
certain renowned sage, Thomas the Rhymer, of 
whom it may be soothly said, that 

Whate*er he did of grammarye, 
He always did maliciously. 

There is little doubt that these predictions have 
so far fulfilled the purpose for which they were 
uttered, of haunting the imagination, and even 
accelerating the death, of the supposed victims of 
them. It is well known that similar denunciations 
attach to some Irish and even English families*. 

* Of the prophecies current in the Highlands I have heard 
many, accompanied with extraordinary proofs of their occa- 
sional fulfilment. The value of the evidence is in some 
degree impaired by the fact that some of the prophecies are 
narrated variously, and are consequently capable of being 
adapted to the event. For the following account of a re- 
markable prediction respecting the £amily of Dunvegan, and 
of its fulfilment, I am indebted to an eminent minister of the 
church of Scotland. ^' A prophecy regarding the &.mily of 
Macleod, of Macleod, has been handed down for upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years : — That when Norman, the son of 
Norman, the grandson of Norman, the child of the small- 
boned, delicate Englishwoman, should come to an end or die 
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The Highlanders unquestionably believe in the 
prophetical import of dreams. Doubtless, visions 
of the night may be employed by Providence in 
the course of its ordinary operations, to produce 
impressions calculated to prepare us for approaching 
danger or calamity ; though the consequent ordi- 
nary anticipation of occurrences, as the probable 

hy a fearful death at sea : when the red fox of the mountain 
should have its young ones in the turret of Dunvegan ; when 
the enchanted banner of the holy war should again be un- 
furled : and a dark son of O'Duine (t. e, Campbell) should 
lord it over the children of Torquill*s race (the Macleods) then 
the power and glory of the clan Macleod shall have departed ; 
the estates shall go to the children of the stranger ; and a 
curach (t. e. a small wicker boat) would be sufficient to convey 
the Naisle (t. «. the gentry) of the clan Macleod out of the 
island. 

" In the year 1800, (my informant adds) I resided with 
General Macleod, of Macleod, in the Castle of Dunvegan. 
Macleod received while there the account of the death of his 
son Norman, the son of Norman, the grandson of Norman, the 
child of the hard-shanked English lady, who was blown up in 
the Queen Charlotte seventy-four : I saw the young foxes in 
the turret. I was present at the breaking open of the iron 
chest, which contained what was called the enchanted banner, 
given by Richard of England to an ancestor of the Macleods 
in Palestine. That banner was unfurled, which for upward 
of a himdred and fifty years had not been seen. Campbell of 
Crombie, the son of O'Duine^ was factor of Sky, and did 
lord it over the clan Macleod. In that very year, and at that 
time, did Macleod dispose of the greater part of his estates : 
so that of the original estates of the family, which then let 
at about 25,000/. a-year, the representative of Macleod does 
not possess above the value of 7,000/. The coincidence was 
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sequel of dreams portending them, would entangle 
u s in the meshes of superstition. The extraordinary 
fulfilment of dreams is often mentioned in the 
Highlands. One of the most remarkable men- 
tioned to me was that of an aged island laird who 
dreamed, previous to a visit to Sky, that he should 
fall over a precipice : he was returning in the even- 
ing to Talisker, accompanied by a servant, when 
the augury was realized ; his servant was severely 
hurt, and he himself crippled for life. This gen- 
tleman assured me, that his housekeeper dreamed 
the self-same dream on the same night. 

A laird residing near Loch Ness was unfortu- 
nately drowned in the Caledonian Canal during my 
stay in the neighbourhood. A dream which he had 
had some weeks before, portending the event, 
having manifestly produced a deep impression on 
his spirits, was instantly circulated. But it would 
be idle to multiply instances. 

There is another superstitious prejudice of most 
serious practical inconvenience to our northern 
fellow-countrymen, namely, an aversion to swine. 
This has induced the supposition that the High- 
striking: and none of those concerned in breaking open the 
iron chest which contained the enchanted banner ever heard 
of the prophecy. 

'' A prophecy/* my informant also states, '^ regarding the 
family of Argyle, of an extraordinary nature, has been 
transmitted from a distant period. I trust it may not be 
fulfilled ; but it looks too like it at present." 
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landers have sprung from a Jewish stock, and the 
public have been threatened vrith a considerable 
volume, in addition to previous dissertations, on 
the subject. It is possible that the prejudice may 
have been brought from the East*, but more pro- 

* The similarity of the Highlanders, and of the eastern 
nations, in many respects, would in itself warrant, without 
other evidence, the supposition of an Eastern origin. The 
fervid, imaginative tone of feeling indicated in their language, 
as well as in their traditions, poetry, and superstitions, may 
be traced to one source. Of the superstitious observances 
one may be mentioned, that of the Beltein tree, derived from 
the worship of the god Bel, common anciently in the East. 

The form of government adopted by the Highlanders, till it 
merged in national rule, was strictly analogous to that of 
the Eastern mountaineers, whether on the coast of Malabar in 
the upper provinces of India, or among the Afghans, or other 
parts, and is usually referred to by travellers as illustrative of 
the polity of these various tribes. This conformity must be 
considered as resulting not only from similar local circum- 
stances producing corresponding social results, but also from 
an identity of character and of genius ; the same reverential 
homage to superiors, in matters not only civil but religious. The 
ancient influence of the Highland chiefs over the religious creed 
of their clans may be almost exactly described in the terms of 
the Arabic proverb : " Subjects are of the religion of their kings." 

The common utensils and arms of the Highlanders bear a 
close resemblance to those of the East. The well-known quern, 
a hand-miU composed of two stones placed horizontally, the 
one on the other, and worked by two persons, brings to mind 
at once the passage : '^ Two women shall be grinding at the 
miU." It is said that the quern has not been altogether dis- 
used in the Islands. I found in a cottage near Arran, an 
Utensil csdled the kruKking-staney a pestel and mortar of large 
raze and rude construction, in which the barley is pounded for 
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bable that it originates in a perverted interpretation 
of the meaning of the Scripture-narrative of the 
swine being possessed by devils; for the High- 
landers do not regard any of the prohibitions of the 
Old Testament respecting blood ^ and unclean 
meats, nor do the other subdivisions of the great 
Celtic family show any aversion to swine'*s flesh : 
the Irish peasant it is well known, depends on his 

the broth. It differs not from tliat which the natives of India 
employ for separating the rice from the husk for similar pur- 
poses. The Highland dirk, with its culinary appurtenances, 
is identical in form with that worn by the warlike natives of 
the upper provinces of India, differing only in the superior 
skill of the workmanship. 

The constant practice among the Highlanders of washing 
their wooden platters, whilst cleansing is by no means habitual 
to them in other respects, has been remarked by those who 
live among them ; a practice frequently alluded to in the New 
Testament, as common among the Jews. It may be from 
such analogous customs that the inference of the judaical 
origin of the Highlanders has been deduced. Mr. Wolff, the 
missionary, when he shall have concluded his researches re- 
specting the Jews in Africa, Asia, and America, may direct 
his attention not unprofitably to the Highlands of Scotland. 

* The custom of making use of the coagulated blood of cat- 
tle baked into cakes as food, induced a cruel practice through- 
out Scotland which was not uncommon in the present century, 
that of bleeding the cattle for the purpose. The poor animals 
were so enfeebled by the loss of blood, that some time elapsed 
before they regained their strength sufficiently to rise ; and 
as they first needed assistance, the owner called in his friends 
to the task, and " the lifting'* became an occasion of muster- 
ing, like the harvest, or other operation of husbandry re- 
quiring many hands. 
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pig for the payment of his rent. " What, would 
you have me eat devil'^s meat !*" the exclamation of 
an old Highland woman addressed to a Ross-shire 
gentleman, who presumed to offer to her some pork, 
literally expressed the sentiments of this people on 
the subject. The extent to which this prejudice 
prevails is little known in England: it is almost 
universal through the Northern Highlands and 
Hebrides, and has only, within few years, partially 
yielded to the inroads of advancing knowledge in 
the southern. Many of the domestic servants in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, brought from these r©^ 
gions, still scrupulously observe it. Well might 
M. Simond wonder, that "among all the filthi- 
nessesof these good people (the Highlanders), swine 
were not to be seen.**' The progress of education 
and intercourse with strangers will, doubtless, 
gradually extirpate this unfortunate prejudice, and 
provide a new staple of subsistence and of wealth 
to this people*. Happy will it be for the High- 
landers, if together with their old superstitions, 
they do not abandon those wholesome religious 

* In the train of the schoohnaster will appear a certain 
iiseful functionary, whose vocation has derived well-merited 
celebrity from a recent popular work. ' My readers need 
not be reminded of my allusion to the animated description 
of the Schwein-GeneraJ, in the Bubbles from the Brunnens 
of Nassau. May the glens of Albin resound to the crack 
of his whip ! On the eastern coast pork is now much 
reared, and has been exported in large quantities from 
Cromarty. 
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restraints, which the example and influence of 
strangers have in some degree impaired. 

The decline of the ancient superstitions in Soot- 
land has been lamented on various accounts: to 
those who regret the disappearance of that ideal 
world, which affords a boundless range to the revels 
of the imagination, it may be merely hinted, that 
though poets were made for the world, and gifted 
assuredly they are for the moral gratification and 
instruction of mankind, the world was not made 
exclusively for poets. Others bewail the loss of 
the superstitions as belonging to that ancient High- 
land system which, arrayed in all the bright colours 
of the fancy, is the object of their idolatry, and as 
having proved a valuable substitute for moral and 
religious instruction. General Stewart after de- 
ploring the extirpation of " the innocent, attractive, 
and often sublime superstitions of the Highlands/** 
thus proceeds, ^' I trust I shall not be thought too 
partial to the ancient and innocent superstitions of 
my countrymen, if I wish that the restraints on vice 
were more numerous than the laws afford; and 
confess my belief, that the fear of a ghost is as 
honourable and legitimate a check as the fear of the 
gallows, and the thought of bringing dishonour on 
a man's country, name, and kindred, fully as re- 
spectable as the fear of Bridewell, Botany Bay, or 
the executioner's whip*. 

* Sketches, 
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That superstition may prove a partial substitute 
for religion cannot be doubted ; but its principle 
is <^po6ed to that of religion, inasmuch as it re- 
solves itself, in all its shapes and modifications, into 
fear^ whereas the principle of true religion is Uyoe ; 
the one through Divine influence, operating through 
the appointed means, producing the other, but 
without it degenerating into a timid, servile, indo- 
lent, enervating sentiment. An old writer has well 
observed, that ^' a superstitious man is like a galley- 
dave chained to his oar, wherever the vessel pursues 
her course ; while a religious man moves freely and 
sails at large." The well-known want of energy 
which has long characterized the fishermen, a very 
numerous and important class of the natives of 
these regions, has found a ready pretext in the 
superstitious observance of the various omens and 
appearances which regulate their times of sailing. 

A packet-boat plies twice in the week between 
the harbour of Dunvegan and Harris. The northern 
vessels, in their passage through the Minsh, often 
seek shelter here. The road to Portree skirts 
several arms of the sea, the shores of which are 
cultivated, exhibiting com and plantations, inter- 
spersed with cottages and some good houses. The 
landlord of the little inn at Snizort combined with 
his ordinary vocation the function of agent for the 
distribution of the Scriptures; his shelves exhibited 
the usual assortment of religious books, and his 
neighbours met at his house on Sunday for the 
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purpose of reading together the Sacred Volume, 
The little town of Portree, on the edge of its bay 
and excellent harbour, consisting of neat and well- 
constructed houses, contrasts strikingly with the 
generally dreary aspect of the island : it contains a 
church, an inn, and a gaol, the sheriflTs court of the 
island being held here. 

Portree is supposed to derive its name from the 
circumstance of James the Fifth of Scotland having 
put into its harbour during his tour through the 
Hebrides. The island of Raasay lies parallel to 
the coast for some miles ; and at its northern ex- 
tremity is the small isle of Rona. The parish of 
Portree contains two other places of worship be- 
sides the church, and as the minister performs 
service here on three Sundays out of five, it occurs 
only once in the five at each of the other stations. 
To westward of this place is a scene of uncommon 
grandeur ; a small pass enclosed between the high 
and precipitous summit of Storrhead, and a cluster 
of enormous piles of black rock, round and massy, 
or tapering and columnar, the base of which is 
strewed with fragments of the same material. The 
north-west promontory of Sky is celebrated for its 
scenery ; the basaltic formation prevailing in many 
places *. 

On Sunday, several Englishmen met at the parish 

* The point of Duin has been well delineated by Dr. Mac- 
culloch, and Quirang, of more recent notoriety, by Major 
Murray. 
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church of Sleat, where the minister performed an 
English service, on their account. The cemetery 
here, as well as elsewhere in these parts of Scotland, 
not being consecrated^ is sadly desecrated by the 
incursions of cattle, and other intruders, being not 
protected by any fence: a circumstance revolting 
to Englishmen, accustomed to respect the asylums 
of their dead. 

The grandest scenery of Sky, and perhaps of 
Scotland, occurs in the south-eastern division of 
the island. Between Benna Callich, and another 
mountain scarcely less bold and abrupt, stands the 
Manse of Sleat. Crossing Loch Slepin, I pro- 
Deeded along the rugged coast of Strath, to its 
point called the Aird, a promontory which pene- 
trated by caverns, or severed into buttresses, in 
some places projecting far in tabulated ledges over 
the sea, tinted richly with yellow, green, and other 
colours, presents a strikingly beautiful and majestic 
front to the stormy ocean ; to the ravages of which 
its shattered and perforated precipices bear ample 
testimony. Reflecting the rays of an unclouded 
sun, it oflered a brilliant contrast to the dark forms 
of Rum and the neighbouring islands, which rose 
to the southward. One of the caves is pointed out 
as that in which the Pretender found a retreat ; his 
companion, on the occcasion, who resided in this 
very neighbourhood, was well known to the present 
minister of the parish. We rowed slowly under 
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the Aird, as every cove or buttress deserves atten* 
tion, till the opposite head-laad beyond Loch Scavig 
discovered itself, and as we entered the bay, we 
perceived the precipitous and serrated ridges of the 
Coolin mountains, towering in all their grandeur 
above the shores, terminating a perspective, formed 
by the steep sides of the two prominent buttresses 
of the range, and enclosing the gloomy valley and 
deep dark waters of Loch Coruisk, from which the 
principal peaks rise abruptly. The fabled Upas- 
tree could not produce desolation more complete 
than that which characterizes this savage but sub- 
lime scene. The sea-fowl retain undisturbed pos- 
session of a solitary islet in the lake. The utmost 
elevation of the Coolin hills, is 3000 feet ; they yet 
abound with deer, and we spent an arduous day in 
stalking them*. 

On the shore of Loch Slepin is the celebrated 
spar-cave of Strath Aird. The entrance to it is 
formed by a natural passage between high perpen- 
dicular walls of rock, smooth as if wrought by the 
chisel. The cave is low and winding, exhibiting 
for some distance little spar ; when, becoming in- 
crusted with this brilliant substance, it suddenly 
passes over a high mound on which its roof rests, 

* The artist, Mr. Robeon, whose pencil portrayed with 
transcendent power, though with some exaggeration of co- 
louring, the sublime scenery of the Coolin hUls, has just been 
lost to art, and to his country. 
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supported by massy columns, crowned by capitals 
of pendent icicles. From this majestic portal, a 
steep descent conducts to a pool of the clearest 
water. It is only within a few years that this cave 
was brought to light: its beauty- and magnificence, 
when first discovered, before it had been despoiled 
*of its stalactitic decorations by the contemptible 
pilfering of inconsiderate travellers, is spoken of 
with rapture by those who enjoyed the singular 
good fortune of witnessing it What a proof does 
the unobserved toil of Nature, constructing, during 
ages, a monument of its workmanship so splendid 
in the dark recesses of a rock, afibrd of the might 
and skill of the guiding hand of Him who directs 
her operations, where no eye but His surveys them, 
as well as on those vast fields of space, on which 
worlds may gaze with wonder and delight ! . 

The large Island of Sky is portioned out by 
the proprietors among ttickwieny holding leases of 
nineteen years or a longer term, who underlet their 
farms to a number of inferior occupants. 

The natives of Sky suffered much distress during 
the last year ; and yet, to their credit be it recorded, 
on the assurance of a principal tacksman and pro- 
prietor, that not a single sheep was stolen from him. 
This gentleman mentioned to me, that he had known 
a whole family slink away from this ishmd, unable 
to bear the disgrace which had been brought on 
them by the delinquency of an individual member 
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of it. On another occasion, endeavouring to comfort 
an oflFender whose guilt had overwhelmed him with 
diame, he received the following affecting answer : 
" But my grandchildren will suffer from it.*" An- 
other tacksman, stranger by birth to the island, who 
has resided on his farm several years, declared that 
he had never seen a blow struck ; though occasion** 
ally, he admitted, that quarrels occurred at the fairs. 
Prize-fighting is held in perfect contempt by the 
natives of these regions, whose martial spirit has, 
nevertheless, been sufficiently celebrated, to prove 
that it requires no stimulant from this brutal custom. 
That self-respect and regard for character which 
pervaded the community, under a system which dis- 
tributed throughout a numerous class the advan- 
tages of competence, hereditary rank and education, 
which fall to the lot of few in a more complicated 
state of society, tended to counterbalance much of 
the evil of the system. It formed the cement of 
that moral discipline for which the Highland 
regiments were celebrated, whilst their ranks were 
recruited from the same neighbourhood and clan. 
General Stewart mentions, that there were no less 
than sixty gentlemen farmers on the estates of 
Macdonald and Macleod. There is but one tacks- 
man now in Sky, whose grandfather held a lease 
in the island*. 

• The only individual of whom this might be stated, when 
I, visited Sky, has since died, and his family have removed. 
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The moral and religious improvement of the 
natives of Sky has advanced lately, and is not a 
little attributable to the operations of the Gaelic 
schools. Of the benefit derived from them, an 
instance was mentioned to me by one of the 
ministers^ of a man who had reached an advanced 
period of life in perfect ignorance ; when two of his 
daughters, who had been sent to school, read to 
him, and he attained an uncommonly extensive and 
accurate knowledge of the Scriptures, whilst his 
character experienced a complete reformation. 

A good road leads from Broadford to Kyle 
Haker. The ferry to the mainland is short ; but 
obstructed by a strong tide. On the shore is part 
of an old castle, and also an object far more re- 
markable in Sky, a shop, the only one exclusively 
such, I believe, in this large island, and containing 
an assortment of all sorts of goods. Sky boasts 
neither of baker nor butcher. The bread of which 
I partook at mine host'^s, at Dunvegan, was baked 
at Glasgow, and brought to the island by steam. 
Proof of the approximating power of this new 
moving principle, that a tradesman can supply his 
customers with the staff of life, at a distance of so 
many hundred miles ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ROSS-SHIRE, LOCH ALSH, BALMACARRA HOUSE, 
LOCHS LONG AND DUICH, ENNAN-DOWAN CASTLE, 
LOCH MAREE, POL-EWE; THE MINSH, LEWIS, 
STORNAWAY, LOCHS, LOCHS SHIELL AND VALA- 
MIS, 8HIANT ISLES. 

The man ia charge of the ferry-boat was far 
distant; but a gentleman residing near at hand, 
probably accustomed to the delays of travellers, 
invited me to his house, prepared refreshments, 
and landed me in bis own boat at Balmacarra 
House, on the shore of Loch Alsh. This mansion, 
the residence of Sir Hugh Innes, is delightfully 
situated under a high and well-wooded bank. The 
long and lofty promontory of Glenelg forms the 
opposite boundary of the bay; and the scene 
derives much animation from the vessels passing 
along the sound, under the towering coast of Sky. 
Sir Hugh's pleasure-grounds and garden are laid 
out, and a neat and cheerful village is raised in a 
valley, enclosed by a spacious amphitheatre of hills, 
embracing and protecting from destructive winds a 
circuit of several miles, adorned by extensive plan- 
tations of larch and other trees, of thirty years' 
growth, planted by himself. Some of the larches 
are of considerable height and size, furnishing 
materials for a large ferry-boat which Sir Hugh 
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is building for one of his lochs. A fine cataract is 
formed by a torrent on one of the adjoining moun- 
tainsy and the red-deer and roe-buck abound on them : 
the latter are very tame, aAd frequent the shrub- 
beries, where they will allow themselves to be fed from 
the hand by persons with whom they are familiar. 

Loch- Alsh penetrates far into the interior, and is 
divided into two branches, of which the northern 
is called Loch Long, and the southern Duich. A 
broad and cultivated valley extends to the point at 
which those lakes intersect each other. Much of it 
was originaUy bog, and has been converted by Sir 
Hugh into a rich and productive soil. He applied, 
with success, the directions contained in ** Lord 
Meadowbank^s Treatise on Compost;^ an excellent 
soil, particularly adapted to barley, being formed 
by the intermixture of sand, sea^shells, and manure, 
with three feet of peat. 

The ancient castle of Ennan-dowan stands on the 
western-shore of Loch Long, at the point of which 
it meets the two lakes. Here, according to tra- 
dition, settled, in the fourteenth century, the elder 
son of the house of Fitzgerald of Leinster, driven 
out of Ireland by his younger brother, the im- 
mediate ancestor of the Duke of Leinster. The 
fugitive received grants of lands, performed valuable 
services, and founded the family of Mackenzies of 
Seaforth, who were, in virtue of their patrimonial 
estate of Kintail, in wluch district the castle is 
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situated, the Lords of Kintail. ^^ High Chief of 
Kintail,'" is the well-known appellation by which 
Walter Soott addresses the late Lord Seaforth, in 
his Farewell Ballad. A part of it was purchased 
from the family by Sir Hugh Innes, and the rest 
is the property of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, who 
married the eldest daughter of the late Lord 
Seaforth. This casde is in a ruinous state, having 
been blown up by the king^s forces in 17^5. 

Along the banks of the lakes, and in the valley, 
are numerous large and well-peopled villages : the 
motives are principally employed in fishing, the 
herrings frequenting the coasts; they were now 
busily engaged in collecting the harvest, and they 
frequendy, when the seasons of harvest and fishing 
coincide, spend their days in the former, and the 
nights in the latter occupation, proving themselves 
capable of excessive exerdon when stimulated by 
the prospect of obvious reward. The eagerness 
shown in getting in the harvest arises chiefly from 
the hazard to which it must be exposed in a climate 
so uncertain, and subject to violent rains. The 
mountaineers are, however, much more apprehen- 
sive of drought than of wet, the scanty produce of 
the hills being soon parched up by hot and dry 
weather, and the cattle must then be driven to the 
lowlands, or subsist at a considerable expense upon 
forage. Among the busy reapers stood, superin- 
tending the gathering of the harvest, a farmer. 
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ninety-six years of age. A man died lately in the 
parish at the age of 104 : such instances of longevity 
are by no means uncommon in these regions. 

The road to Dingwall must be quitted at the 
sectary inn of Auchnasheen, by travellers who 
yisit Lewis. The landlord deliberately speeded 
me, ignorant of my route, on a dark evening, 
without a guide, and was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to furnish one, when he pitched upon a little 
ragged urchin, without hat, and not understanding 
a syllable of English, who very reluctantly trotted 
forward amidst a dehige of rain, and after a walk 
of several miles, pointed out a light, and then led 
the way across a small river, to the very clean and 
comfortable little inn of Kinlochue, near the head 
of Loch Maree. 

A boat was ready next morning, but the men were 
engaged in the harvest. Some of them came when 
summoned, and were despatched in quest of the 
others : those again required fresh messengers, and 
three hours elapsed before our crew was complete 
md we were afloat ! A Highlander despatched in 
quest of a stray sheep is usually considered as lost 
for the day. A strong head-wind baffled the un- 
skilful exertions of my rowers; and every ten 
minutes they paused, to sip whisky and take 
snuff; the. latter, a tedious process according to 
the national economy, which abhors the wasteful 
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expenditure of finger and thumb, and at once 
conveys the whole supply to the nose by means of 
a quill, so that not a particle can escape its desti- 
nation. 

Our slow progress was well repaid by the ro- 
mantic scenery of a lake little frequaated. The 
grandeur is confined entirely to the eastern shore, 
which rises abruptly from the water to a consider- 
able height; its lofty precipices occasionally opening 
into coves and chasms, or shelving off into sloping 
banks, sprinkled with trees, chiefly ash, and tower- 
ing aloft into rugged peaks, which rank among the 
highest in Scotland. 

A sheltered nook of several acres, at the foot of 
this mountain, contains a farm-house embosomed in 
trees, at which the hospitality of the lady who 
resides in it provided a most seasonable collation. 
Loch Maree is diversified by several islands, one of 
which contains an ancient burial-place. 

A river conveys the waters of the lake to the 
sea at Pol-ewe, pursuing its course for two miles, 
between banks adorned by neat farm-houses, cot- 
tages, and plots of cultivated land. The boatmen 
returned to Kinlochue without tasting food, except 
a small piece of oat-cake on the lake, and not in- 
tending to satisfy the cravings of appetite till they 
reached home at midnight. The abstinence which 
they practise induces perpetual resort to stimulants, 
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which a good wholesome meal would tender un- 
necessary*. The landlord at Pol-ewe produced 
wheaten bread, and informed me, that it was 
brought from Stornaway; the bakers of Glasgow 
having thus their rivals, in the most north-western 
island of the Hebrides. 

The packet sails once in the week from Pol-ewe 
to Stornaway. It is an ill-found vessel, its tackling 
ill-suited to bad weather, and its crew insufficient, 
being in summer only three; a fourth is added 
in winter. The cabin was such, that none of the 
passengers would venture into it ; the hold affording 
far preferable accommodation. The government 
contributes 130/. per annum to the support of the 
vessel. Warning should be taken from the fate 
of its predecessor, which foundered in the gale of 
November, 1824. The accident was owing to the 
unfortunate determination of the minister of Storn- 
away, who insisted on the skipper sailing, against 
his better judgment'}'. The length of the passage 
to Stornaway is forty-two miles. In the Minsh, 
the channel which separates Lewis from the main- 
land, the wind veers round to the W. and S.W. at 

* Their neighbours in Norway adopt a far more wholesome 
practice. They carry with them a small box of provisions, 
consisting of various sorts of substantial fiire, and make a 
couple of hearty meals in the course of the day as regularly 
on their journeys and voyages as when on ordinary work. 

t A steam-boat now communicates with Lewis. 
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noon, generally throughout the year, and invariably 
during the four winter months. A vessel leaving 
Pol-ewe early may reach the Long Island before 
the change; but our passage was prolonged to 
seventeen hours ; and we deviated from our course 
three points, owing to the deiSciency of the compass. 
We landed in the harbour amid the ruins of an 
old castle. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding the import- 
ance of the harbour of Stornaway, and its h&ng the 
resort of the vessels engaged in the Baltic trade, 
there is no light-house at its entrance. The Com- 
missioners of the Northern Lights properly decline 
erecting light-houses in harbours, till they have 
provided them for the principal head-lands; but 
the expense of a light-house at Stornaway might 
be almost defrayed by the dues which are now 
uncalled for. There is a light-house at Scalpa, on 
the coast of Harris ; and one is in progress at 
Cape Rath ; there is none on the Butt of Lewis. 

Hitherto it may be said, that the dangerous 
circumnavigation of the Cape, and passage of the 
greater Minsh, which is annually performed by a 
large portion of the vessels engaged in the Baltic 
trade, has not been guarded by a single beacon. 
A light-house in the port of Stornaway would be 
rendered particularly useful, by the liability to 
mistake the head-lands to the northward of the 
harbour. 
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There is a poor little inn at Stornaway, but I 
was rendered independent of its accommodation, by 
the hospitality of Seaforth Lodge, the residence of 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, proprietor of the island, a 
tract sixty miles in length, by thirty in breadth. 
It stands on an eminence, bare, except where a few 
trees appear in an adjacent glen ; and commands a 
fine view of the town and harbour of Stornaway, 
which is frequently crowded with vessels; of the 
rocky shores and islands, which render the entrance 
extremely picturesque ; and of the distant coast of 
the shires of Ross and Sutherland ; a noble ram- 
part of lofty and rugged peaks, tlie magnificence 
of which is strikingly displayed by a setting sun. 
Stornaway is the principal town of the Hebrides, 
the only one possessing the advantage of trade. It 
contains, together with the parish, a population of 
4000 persons. It is partly of old, and partly of 
modem date, spread over a peninsula, formed by 
two branches of the harbour, on which the best 
houses, occupied by the merchants and other re- 
spectable inhabitants, are distributed in streets* 
whilst the huts of the poorer classes have been 
gradually removed to the suburbs. One of the 
best houses in the town is the Free-Masons' 
Lodge, in which the members of this body hold 
their meetings. 

On the beach stand the walls of a ruined house, 
attesting the truth of the following curious tra- 
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dition, which has been handed down by the most 
long-lived inhabitants, in such uninterrupted suc- 
cession, that no doubt can be entertained of its 
authenticity. It was occupied, during the Civil 
War, by the few soldiers who composed the gar- 
rison which Cromwell had planted here. Madeod, 
the then proprietor of the island, determined to 
extirpate the intruders, and secretly entering their 
quarters at night, while they were almost all asleep, 
murdered them with his single arm : the only indi- 
vidual who assisted him in the execution of his 
deadly purpose was a maid-servant, who bore the 
torch, — another Thais, " to light him to his prey.*" 
The end of this Macleod was miserable, and from 
him the Mackenzies of Seaforth purchased the 
island. 

From Stornaway I made some excursions in 
company with a gentleman of Ross-shire, fortu- 
nately acquainted with the Gaelic language, which 
is almost exclusively spoken in Lewis, except at 
Stornaway. The most extensive embraced the 
Shiant Isles. Our first stage was to the Manse 
of the parish of Lochs. The reputed distance, 
according to the natives, is four miles, the mile in 
these parts being calculated from brook to brook, 
and necessarily differing exceedingly. Time, which 
would afford a far better criterion of distance, the 
inhabitants are, unfortunately, less conversant with 
than with space. I saw no clocks in the cottages 
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in the Western Islands, except in Arran, at the 
mouth of the Clyde, symptoms of the vicinity of 
Glasgow, and effects of the visits of strangers to 
that Island for the purpose of sea-bathing*. The 
real distance we found to be four-fold the reputed, 
that is, sixteen miles. Not a trace of path, nor 
human habitation could be descried. Lewis is one 
vast moor, penetrated by arms of the sea, and 
interspersed with a vast multitude of small lakes, 
affording, except in the high mountainous district 
adjoining Harris, which we were now approaching, 
no scenery, except in a few spots, worthy of notice. 
We were kindly received by a very aged minister, 
who, — 

in times that were long gone by, 

When his limbs were strong and his courage was high, 

would walk, carrying his bed on his back, a long 
day^s journey to a preaching-station in his parish, 
on the western coast, not 'a house intervening to 
afford him the slightest refreshment. ^^ His parish, 
sp called from its numerous harbours or lakes of 
fresh water, is eighteen computed miles in length, 
but following the coast is eighty, and eight or nine 

* In this respect these people are behind the Norwegians, 
who mann&cture docks, and usually have them in all their 
cottages : and are so eager in securing accuracy of time, that 
the traveller is frequently stopped by children asking the 
hour, and running back with the utmost speed to their clocks 
to set them to the very moment. 
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in breadth*. The population is 3,000. The mi- 
nister has neither assistant nor missionary, he upholds 
the psalmody of his Church most zealously ; and 
on his first entering upon his duties, finding no 
member of his congregation capable of singing, he 
proclaimed his determination to marry no person 
who could not join in this part of the service. Se- 
conding this compulsory system by instruction, he 
succeeding in filling his church with a loud choir. 

The neighbouring river Laxay, (the Danish 
word Lax, signifying Salmon,) abounds with this 
fish. We pursued our route to the head of Loch 
Shiell, a spacious and good harbour. Its hills and 
shores are peopled by fishermen, and partly culti- 
vated. The huts of Lewis are generally very 
wretched. We groped our way into one of them, 
through a dense atmosphere of smoke, and pro- 
curing some addition to our stock of provisions, sat 
down to partake of it upon an adjacent peat-stack, 
amid the minute examination of all the grown-up 
persons and children who could collect to gaze at 
the strangers. A fine eagle passed over us at the 
moment, and took no further notice of a discharge 
of small shot from one of our fowling-pieces, which 
rattied against his wings, than a shake of his head. 

Between Lochs Shiell and Valamis, (about twelve 
miles,) the most elevated district of Lewis lies, 
consisting of a cluster of rugged mountains, by no 
• Playfair. 
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means destitute of grandeur. Skirting the steep 
side of a hill, we passed over a stony tract, resem- 
bling the broad channel of a water-course, scooped 
out as if by design, terminating above in a point, 
and below in a small lake, filled with large masses 
of earth and rock, which had formerly occupied the 
cavity, and must have been dislodged and driven 
downward with great force. This phenomenon 
was the result of a tempest during the preceding 
winter, and was attributed by our guide to light- 
ning, which he observed, according to the common 
notion, pursued its destructive course till checked 
by water. There can be little doubt but that it 
was produced by a water-spout. The disruption 
must have been obviously effected by some very 
great external force ; for otherwise it might have 
hem merely a slip of the hill, such as occurred at 
Goldau, in Switzerland. 

We took up our quarters at the house of the 
farmer, who rents the principal, and almost only 
sheep-farm in Lewis; together with the Shiant 
Isles, and who, fortunately, had just returned from 
them to his residence. During the few days in 
which he migrates to them for the purpose of 
superintending the gathering of the harvest, he 
gives directions in the Highland fashion, that the 
approach of a stranger should be intimated to him 
by a beacon, kindled on an adjacent hill, to sum- 
mon him to his duty. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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The next morning being fine, and promising a 
landing on the Shiant Isles, which sometimes can 
scarcely be accomplished during ten days in the 
year, we launched forth in this gentleman^s boat, a 
small skiff or yawl built in Norway, long, narrow, 
peaked at both ends, extremely light, floating like 
a feather upon the water, and when properly mar- 
naged, with the buoyancy, and almost the security 
of a "searbird on its native wave."' The skiff is 
often brought from Norway to Lewis in the trading 
vessels ; and its construction imitated by the build- 
ers of Stornaway : but the boatmen of Lewis do 
not understand the management of it*. The boats 
used by the celebrated fishermen of Barra are of 
similar construction. Dr. MaccuUoch says, '^ that 
they are of considerable size, so as easily to carry 
ten or twelve men, and extremely sharp both fore 

and aft From their lightness they are as 

buoyant on a bad sea as a Norway skiff. The 
boatmen are their own builders, purchasing the 
timber from the Northern traders.*" They are used 
on other parts of the coast, and also, as Edmonstone 
informs us, in Shetland. Our host, the helms-. 



• This species of boat carries the Norwegian pilot twenty 
miles from his western coast to a vessel, and is sometimes left 
in the sole charge of his wife who accompanies him. On the 
southern coast of Norway, the pilots have adopted the boat of 
more ordinary constmction : the skiff is an ornamental ap- 
pendage to the lakes of that country. 
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man, a very adventurous seaman, lately paid the 
penalty of his hardihood by losing a valuable 
vessel and cargo of sheep on the coast of Sky, him- 
self providentially escaping from the wreck. His 
faithful dog, of the shepherds^ breed, which now 
accompanied us, was washed overboard on this 
occasion, but instead of swimming ashore returned 
to the boat. 

As we quitted Loch Yalamis, on the opposite 
shore of Loch Seaforth, which marks the division 
between Lewis and Harris, rose the latter island, 
the northern part of which is a mass of mountains. 
On the long and bold promontory of Scalpay 
stands a lighthouse, affording very necessary di- 
rection to the navigation of the Lesser Minsh, the 
passage between Sky and the Long Island, which 
is so obstructed by rocks and shoals, that many 
vessels, fearful of mist, prefer the remoter circuit of 
the outer coast of the Long Island. The coast to 
northward is rugged, but little elevated. The 
distance of the Shiant Isles from Yalamis is nine, 
from the nearest point of the coast but five miles. 

The group consists of three small islands, and a 
number of detached rocks. The basaltic formation 
is strongly marked in these rocks, as well as on the 
northern and eastern sides of the islands ; and as 
they vary much in size and character, their appear- 
ance is highly picturesque. The merit of the dis- 
covery of the basaltic character of the Shiant Isles 
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has been already attributed to Dr. Clarke. Chal- 
mers describes these islands without referring to it, 
and Pennant says that the most northern basalt 
which he was aware of, was that of the Brishmeal 
Hill in Sky. It is remarkable that the basaltic 
stratification proceeds almost in one meridian from 
the Giants'* Causeway in Ireland, through Mull, 
Staffa, and some smaller islands. Sky, from its 
southern to its northern coast, and the Shiant Isles 
to the distant Ferro*. Some of the Shiant Isles 
afford a rich grass, and we observed a pair of sheep 
grazing and fattening on the top of one of them, 
exposed without shelter to the fury of the pitiless 
storms, and often in danger of being washed off 
their wave-worn habitation. 

We soon reached the northern side of Garvailon, 

• Dr. Maccullocli found the basalt in North Uist, and Mr. 
Curwen states that in the collieries near Ayr, basalt dykes 
separate the coal-fields : and that the coal adjoining these dykes 
to the extent of fifteen feet or more is as completely charred 
as if done in an oven. These form ramifications from the 
direct line. I was not aware, when I first adverted to this 
phenomenon, that Pennant had already noticed it, tracing the 
line however only to the southern coast of Sky. Mr. Barrow, 
in his account of his recent visit to Iceland pursues it beyond 
Ferro to that island, and further to the northward with a small 
inclination to the eastward to the small island of Jan Meyen. 
" Here, then," Mr. Barrow observes, "we have plain and 
undeniable evidence of subterranean or submarine fire ex- 
erting its influence under the ground, almost in a direct line, 
to the extent of sixteen and a half degrees of latitude, or more 
than 1100 statute miles. 
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the principal island of the group, which is joined to 
Akilly by a narrow isthmus, surveying with wonder 
and delight the grandeur of its lofty precipices, 
forming a line of columnar cliffs, extending 1000 
yards or more, and varying in height from 300 to 
400 feet, according to Dr. MaccuUoch, being six- 
fold that of the columns of Staffa. The archi* 
tectural effect of this majestic rampart is height- 
ened by the regularity of the buttresses into which 
it is broken, and its dark hue. Eagles build on 
their summits, and are seen either perching on their 
ledges, or hovering above ; whilst sea-fowl of the 
larger kind, Soland-geese and cormorants swarm 
in prodigious numbers about these unfrequented 
islands, as affording them an undisturbed asylum. 
The approach to the landing-place at the isthmus, 
which unites Garvailon with Akilly, corresponds 
in grandeur with the columnar range. At the 
point, at which this terminates, opens a small bay, 
formed by rocks equally elevated, and of a colour 
approaching to jet black, contracting gradually in 
its breadth, till it terminates in an arch perforating 
the rock, according to Dr. Macculloch^s measure- 
ment, about forty or fifty feet broad, and as much 
in height at the entrance, and, apparently, exceeds 
ing in length one hundred feet. The gloomy 
horrors of this passage can be explored only when 
the water is perfectly smooth,-^a very rare occur- 
VOL. I. J 
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rence. Emerging from its dark recesses, we landed 
on the shingly beach of the isthmus. 

The Isle of Wurrey, the third in the group, 
rises to the westward of Garvailon, and to north- 
ward of its consort Akilly, separated by a broad 
sound. The shore of Akill}' presents a striking 
ccmtrast to the precipitous difFs of Garvailon : pro- 
tected from the northern blasts by that island, it 
yields a considerable crop of good hay, which we 
found a large party of men and women busily em- 
ployed in gathering in. The animating scene was 
exhilarated by the rays of a brilliant sun, and the 
industry of the workmen was stimulated by their 
eagerness to quit the island, as during their stay 
they have no better lodging than that afforded by 
a single cottage and an adjoining shed, the women 
occupying the former, and the farmer and his men 
the latter. The cottage is the residence of a shep- 
herd and his family during the summer months, 
but they were preparing for departure, and no con- 
sideration could induce them to remain longer. 
Many of the sheep are lost, offering, as it is con- 
jectured, an irresistible temptation to the crews of 
vessels passing. The ruins of a small house are 
pointed out, said to have been originally a chapel, 
dedicated to the Virgin, and which gives its name 
to the island, the Island of the Cell. It may 
probably have been the residence of a hermit, 
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and may have been held in veneration by mari- 
ners. The name Shiant, signifying Holy, indicates 
the sacredness which formerly attached to these 
islands. 

The perfect stillness of the water was a pheno- 
menon in this season, and in this part of the Minsh, 
scarcely less remarkable than the Islands themselves. 
It was disturbed only by the loud plash made by 
the Soland goose, dropping when fishing from a 
great height, burying itself in the sea till the surface 
recovers its smoothness, and at length emerging 
in possession of its prey. The head, neck, and 
shoulders of this bird are exceedingly tough and 
strong; resisting all small shot, but slugs or 
swan. The cormorant is equally thick-skinned, 
and extremely full of blood, of which the natives of 
the Hebrides are said to make a soup, somewhat 
resembling hare-soup. This standard dish of the 
eastern coast of Scotland is little known on the 
western, on account of the rarity of hares ; these 
animals not having found their way to the western 
coast till their migration to it was facilitated by the 
military roads. The cormorant is said to have been 
andendy used in Scotland as a whet to the appetite 
before dinner. The young of the kitty wake gull 
served for the same purpose. The Soland goose 
was also formerly eaten by the natives. 
We met, on returning to the coast, a large 

12 
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^wherry proceeding to the islands, to convey the 
shepherd and his family away after the harvest. 
No one can be prevailed on to reside permanently 
upon them. A former shepherd lost his wife, a son 
and daughter, at different times, by their falling 
over precipices. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LEWIS, LOCHS, LOCH TUA, GEACE, CAVES, LOCH 
BERNERA, CALERNISH, STONE CIRCLES, STORN- 
AWAY, FUNERALS. 

We landed at Loch Shiell in Lewis, and proceeded 
to the inn, a neat slated house. To our dismay, as 
we had consumed our original stock of provisions, 
we found, save a bowl of excessively sour milk, the 
negative catalogue complete. We were assured, 
moreover, that not even oat-cake could be procured 
in any of the cottages in the neighbourhood ; and 
that as to whisky, it was not to be found in the 
whole country. The latter statement was very 
questionable. The boatmen, to whom we had 
promised whisky, expressed no disappointment at 
not meeting with it, doubtless well prepared for 
the denial, and returned without a murmur to 
Valamis. 

We had before us a walk of several hours ; and 
it was already evening. A guide offered his ser- 
vices, professing knowledge of the tract ; but, a6 
we advanced, he became bewildered by the multi- 
tude of lakes and the multifarious gleaming of the 
water, which at first served to direct his course, 
and at length was brought to a stand-still, by an 
arm of the sea, along the rugged shore of which he 
led us scrambling on,^ till we stumbled upon a 
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cottage half buried in the ground, when he dis- 
covered where he was. The inmate, being sum- 
moned, instantly sprung from his bed, satisfied our 
craving appetite with a bowl of delicious milk, 
launched a boat, and conveyed us across Loch 
Eisort amidst a blaze of phosphoric light A 
solitary beacon on the opposite shore comforted 
us with the assurance, that though the time had 
advanced an hour beyond midnight, scnne one was 
yet watching in the manse of our old fnend, the 
minister of Lochs. On our arrival, we found his 
daughter prepared to receive us, and a table laden 
with viands, the ample remnants of a supper, of 
which some Irish gentlemen, who had been fishmg 
in the neighbourhood, had already partaken, and 
which were reserved in the event of our coming ; 
for the arrival of a guest in Scotland is welcome 
at any hour. The minister met us at breakfast 
next morning, and expressed great indignation 
at the reception which we experienced at Loch 
ShieU. 

To the north of Stornaway are some natural 
phenomena well worth visiting. We proceeded to 
these along the shore of Loch Tua or Broad Bay, 
on the north side of the Aird, a safe roadstead for 
shipping, to the farm-house of Grace, whidi has 
been occupied by the present tenant and his ances- 
tors for two hundred years. A neighbouring creek 
presents an extraordinary natural wall of rock of 
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little breadth, seemingly of artificial construction, 
emerging from a bed of plum-pudding stone, the 
material of which the coast is chiefly composed, 
and disappearing in the sea. The existence of a 
corresponding stratification on the opposite coast of 
the mainland, of which I was assured, would indicate 
its extension to a distance of at least forty miles. 
The other wonders of this part of the coast are two 
caves, the larger of which, being accessible only at 
the spring ebb, we could not enter. The smaller 
is deep, lofty, and spacious : we appeared to each 
other but pigmies, standing at opposite extremi- 
ties of it. Its sides are incrusted with stalactitical 
frostwork of variegated colours, in some places 
assuming, as in the cave of Strath Aird, the 
columnar form. The other is said to be superior to 
this, not only in size, but in the* splendour of its 
sparry decorations. These caves still a£Pord a re- 
treat to seals and sea-otters ; but the number of 
these animals has been greatly diminished by the 
unrelenting warfare waged against them. 

To the northward of Grace the coast becomes 
bolder, and terminates in the long and narrow pro* 
montory of Tolsta Head. Near this point are an 
old tower, the scene of a traditionary tale ; and a 
cairn, the tomb of a Norwegian princess. The 
hills in this neighbourhood yield deer. These 
animals are found also in Harris, Sky, MuU, and 
Jura. Dr. Clarke mforms us that they were ex- 
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tirpated in Rum by the eagles, some years before 
his visit. The destruction of the copse, which sup- 
plied cover to the fawns, is assigned as one cause of 
their disappearance. 

The western coast of Lewis is deeply indented by 
Loch Bemera. The rocky shores and surface of 
this arm of the sea, sprinkled with numerous 
groupes of islands, appear in long and picturesque 
perspective, whilst the hills of the southern district 
of Lewis finely bound the spreading branches of 
the bay. Near its shore are some interesting monu- 
ments, of the kind commonly called Druidical : the 
remains of three stone circles. The principal, and 
by far the most perfect of them, one of the most 
remarkable in form and extent in the British Idles, 
stands on the brow of a promontory overhanging 
the bay, striking the eye at a considerable distance, 
like a cemetery of thickly-clustered tomb-stones. 
We are indebted to Dr. Macculloch for the fol- 
lowing description of it. 

^< The general aspect of this structure is that of 
across, nearly of the proportions of the Roman 
crucifix, with a circle at the intersection. But a 
nearer inspection discovers more than is essential to 
that form. The largest line lies in a direction of 
about twenty-four degrees west of the true meri- 
dian, or pretty nearly in that of the magnetic 
variation at present, which is therefore the general 
bearing of the work. Great stones intermixed with 
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some that have fallen, and with blank spaces 
whence they may have been removed, or where 
more probably they are covered by the soil, are 
found along this line for the space of 588 feet, 
including the circle; their number amounting to 
fourteen, and eleven of them being still erect. If 
we were allowed to fill up the blanks according to 
the general proportions of the intervals between 
those that remain, the number would be twenty 
within that distance. But following the direction 
of this line further on, there are indications of 
other stones, all of them fallen, and nearly covered 
by earth and vegetation, that would justify us in 
extending it ninety feet, or more, further ; thus 
making the total length about 680 feet. Parallel 
to the long leg of the cross, and to that only, is 
another line, now far less perfect than the first, 
since it contains only three erect and seven fallen 
stones, and reaches, as far as I could discover, only 
to 480 feet. Thus these two lines may be con- 
ceived to form a sort of avenue to the circular 
enclosure; its breadth being exactly equal to a 
semi-diameter of the circle, as the additional line 
touches the edge of this. The shorter line of the 
cross, at right angles to the other, now measures 
204 feet, including the circle : but as it is longer 
on one side than the other, its original length has 
probably been greater, though I was unable to 
detect any traces of fallen stones ; the progress of 

I 3 
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some enclosures having here interfered with the 
integrity of the vork. This line contains ten 
erect stones. The diameter of the circle is sixty- 
three feet from north to south, and saxty-two from 
east to west, and it contains fourteen erect stones 
in the circumference, with one in the centre. This 
central stone is twelve feet high; one near the end 
of the long line measures thirteen, a few are found 
reaching to seven or eight, but the height of the 
greater number does not exceed four. 

" The intervals between the stones vary from two 
to ten yards, but the larger ones are probably the 
consequence of the loss of those which once oc- 
cupied these places. I ought to add that the 
total number of stones which I could discover, 
either erect or recently fallen, is forty-eight; and 
that if the whole rank were complete, as it appears 
originally to have been built, they would amount 
to sixty-five or sixty-six.*" 

My measurements did not entirdy coincide with 
those here stated; but on the whole they are 
doubtless accurate. The recent removal of the 
peat-moss, in which the stones are half buried, 
from the sides of one of them, exhibits not only 
the surprising growth of this vegetable production, 
on a height where it could not receive any alluvial 
contributions, or deposit of extraneous decayed 
vegetable matter, but also the method employed 
by the rude architects who erected them, to fix 
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them on those hases on which they have remained 
unmoved for centuries. The stone is inserted in a 
hole, filled up with small loose fragments of the 
same material The elevation of the stones of the 
central circle must have amounted to thirty feet 
above the ground. Where exposed to view, the 
substance is as white as a bleached bone, con- 
trasting singularly with the "gray'' hue produced 
by the atmoephere. 

The fanciful conjecture of Toland respecting 
this structure, which I have read detailed in an 
Encyclopaedia, is ridiculed by Dr. Macculloch. 
The circular or oval form of these edifices was 
selected, no doubt, as best adapted to the purpose 
for which they were erected, and not with reference 
to the signs of the zodiac, as the number of stones 
in the circle varies indefinitely. The extensive 
appendage to the circle at Calemish, which distin- 
guishes it from other circles, consists of the four 
avenues of stones directed towards it, from the four 
principal points of the compass, and is also so 
simply constructed that its origin may be accounted 
for without imputing to the architect an astrono- 
mical design exhibited in no other structure of 
the same kind. The other two circles in the 
neighbourhood are composed of much smaller 
stones : one is incomplete, the other has a double 
row still standing, and arranged in an oval form. 
The people have no tradition respecting them. 
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Doubtless, while the world lasts, Stonehenge and 
all similar remains of antiquity will be commonly 
attributed to the Druids. Yet they are found in 
countries, such as the Scandinavian*, and in Scot- 
land, where it does not appear that the Druids were 
known. Of the Druids, we have no information 
except from the Roman writers, who state that 
their chief seats were in Gaul and Great Britain, 
and that they worshipped exclusively in groves. 
The monuments of antiquity, called Druidical, 
were clearly constructed for all public purposes, 
whether legislative, judicial, festal, or sepulchral; 
and consequently vary much in form and dimen- 
sions. 

That the remains in Scotland were of Scandina- 
vian origin, is rendered probable by the circum- 
stance of their being found chiefly on the coasts 
and islands which were most frequented by the 
Danes and Norwegians. On the other hand, the 
commonly received opinion which attributes them 
to the Druids, receives confirmation from several 

* A copious account of those existing* in Sweden, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, has been published in three 
quarto volumes, at Stockholm, by M . Sioborg, the principal 
antiquary of that country, but unfortunately in his native 
language, which is little known beyond his own country. One 
of those described by him is remarkable, as the stones of which 
it is composed are arranged in the shape of a vessel, some of 
them representing the position of the masts ; — indicating the 
burial-place of a celebrated pirate. 
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terms in the Gaelic language. The word Druidh 
i^ignifies a wise man, and is to this day applied to 
the natural philosopher, or magician. The Druids 
were the priests and philosophers of the cells. 
The Druidical places of worship were marked out 
by a circle of stones called clachan, which con- 
tinues to be the Gaelic term for a place of worship. 
** The Druids undoubtedly possessed lona, be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity. A green 
eminence close to the Sound of lona, is to this day 
called the Druids' burial-place*. A cottager, 
some years ago, planting potatoes on this spot, and 
digging earth to cover them, brought up some 
bones which the people of the island immediately 
concluded to be thebones of the Druids : the tradition 
is, that the first Christians banished the Druids, 
and took possession of their seat. The Druids also 
had a temple on the head of Loch Swidain, in a 
farm called Rossal. The temple is but small, and 
several of the stones have fallen down. Here, as 
the name of the .place indicates, they held courts of 
justice-f".'** Pennant took for granted that all the 
monuments of this description were Druidical, and, 
under the influence of this prepossession, found in 
the immediate vicinity of one which he examined 
on the mainland, the residence of the Arch-Druid. 

* Ciaodh nan Druineach signifies the Druids* burial-place. 
•j- Statistical Svrvey, 
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Borlase and others attribute the famous rocking- 
stone in Cornwall to the mechanical skill of the 
same sages : and discover in the granite blocks, of 
which a hill near Penzance consists, their instru* 
ments of worship and magic. As well might the 
construction of the Land^s End, which is composed 
of similar materials, and put together in a similar 
fashion, be ascribed to them. The Druids may 
possibly have erected some of the remains in Great 
Britain, and in France; the existence of such 
monuments in the latter country, though most of 
them have been probably destroyed, being proved 
by the large one still standing near Quiberon Bay, 
and another near Orleans. The most perfect extant 
was perhaps that discovered in Jersey, and which 
is now preserved at Park-Place, near Henley- 
upon-Thames, having been presented by the inha- 
bitants of that island to Marshal Comway, the 
governor. 

The improbability of the Druids having built in 
countries, where they cannot be supposed to have 
existed, needs not the refutation implied in an im- 
probability of an opposite import, that they should 
not adopt the rude style of architecture common in 
the age in which they lived. Dr. Macculloch 
opposes the exclusive claims of the Druids with his 
usual ability. 

During my stay at Stornaway, I received an 
invitation to attend the funeral of a wealthy old 
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lady, who had made numerous and liberal bequests. 
She was sister of Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who 
long held with considerable reputation the office of 
Surveyor General of India*. Immediately after 
the decease of this lady, a cask of Madeira was 
opened in her house, a wake had been kept up, and 
the house nightly illuminated according to the 
custom of the country. The chief mourner, who 
arrived in an open boat from the mainland, was a 
minister, and the funeral was attended by all the 
principal inhabitants of Stornaway. Our party 
from the Lodge arrived too kte at the house of the 
deceased to partake of the preliminary refreshments, 
but we overtook the procession on the road to the 
ancient cemetery of Stornaway, which is situated 
on the beach of Broad Bay, about four miles 
from the town. Another burial-place used by the 
people of Stornaway, near the town, has been so 
encroached upon by the ravages of the sea, that the 
bodies will probably soon be consigned to a watery 
grave. 

An old chapel, the larger half of which is un- 
roofed, stands in the cemetery. Beneath a flagstone 
on the pavement, undistinguished by any inscrip- 
tion, lies the body of the last Earl of Seaforth, who 
forfeited his title in consequence of his participation 

* See account of this distinguished native of Lewis, Saiur- 
day Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 241, and Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society^ No. II. 
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in the rebellion of IJiSy and lived and died after- 
wards in a species of exile in Stornaway. The 
loyalty of succeeding generations has purged the 
attainder which attached to the rebellious ancestors 
of many of the noble families of Scotland, and the 
restoration of thie forfeited titles must be regarded 
with unmingled satisfaction. But great difficulties 
must embarrass the exertion of the ro^ral prero. 
gative, arising from the separation of the hereditary 
estates from the line upon which the title would 
now devolve, the difficulty of preserving the descent, 
the existence of collateral heirs alone, and other 
perplexing circumstances*. There are other monu- 
ments of the Mackenzies of Seaforth, some of which 
bear the family crest, the stages horns, assumed by 
an ancestor who saved the life of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, while hunting, from the attack of a stag ; 
an achievement which forms the subject of one of 
Wesf s finest paintings. The unroofed part of the 
chapel contains the tombs of nineteen of the M ac- 

* The estates forfeited after the Bebellion of 1745 were 
vested in the Crown, and afterwards unalienably annexed, 
and the rents and profits appropriated to the improvement of 
the Highlands and prevention of disorders. In 1784 they 
were restored, on condition of the grantees paying back the 
amount of the debt upon them, discharged by the govern- 
ment; and the fund thus placed at the disposal of government 
was dedicated to economical, moral, and religions purposes 
in Scotland. — Report of CommisHonert on Forfeited Estates, 
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leods, the ancient proprietors of the island: a 
warrior in armour is represented upon one of them 
in basso-relieyo. The graves of the principal 
families are enclosed by four walls forming a sort of 
mausoleum. That of the lady, whose obsequies we 
were celebrating, contains a marble monument to 
ttie memory of Colonel Colin Mackenzie, bearing 
a highly panegyrical inscription. Stornaway, in 
which town he filled the office of inspector of the 
customs, is proud of his fame. The Duke of 
Wellington is reported, at Stornaway, to have said 
at Badajoz, when some difficulties obstructed the 
progress of the siege, ^^ Oh, that old Mackenzie 
were here!'' 

In Scotland, the funeral ceremony is celebrated 
without any religious rite. The minister of the 
parish attends only when invited, and not officially. 
He sometimes embraces the solemn opportunity of 
offering up a prayer among the assembled mourners 
at the house of the deceased, previous to the de> 
parture of the procession, though he may not 
accompany it. On the present occasion, as soon as 
we reached the cemetery, the coffin was deposited 
in the grave with all possible decency, and the 
whole body of mourners instantly adjourned to a 
tent pitched in the cemetery, within a few yards of 
the mausoleum, where we found tables groaning 
beneath a plentiful repast. As soon as we were all 
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arranged, a hundred and twenty in number, the 
minister, who presided as chief-mourner, delivered 
a grace in the form of a prayer; aad the minister 
of the parish offered up another, accompanied by 
thanksgiving after dinner. The bottle was then 
circulated, and many loyal, patriotic, and compli- 
mentary toasts, including the Church of Englandy 
and the Kirk of Scotland^ followed; nor was the 
memory of the deceased forgotten, while the toasts 
were as usual accompanied with appropriate 
speeches. The presence of several ministers, and 
one acting as chairman, no doubt tended to preserve 
a certain degree of sobriety in the midst of revelry 
and merriment, inseparable from such a meeting, 
as the occasion would be necessarily speedily for- 
gotten by the greater part present. But at length 
the chord was touched, to which the bosoms of the 
Islanders responded, amidst the flow of wine and 
whisky, with resistless accordance. " The chief 
of the Macivers'' was proposed amidst loud ap- 
plause. The guests became now quite^tumultuous, 
and the Rev. Chairman immediately rose up and 
left the tent, accompanied by nearly all the party. 
The expectation of the gleanings of so plenteous a 
repast had attracted to the spot a multitude of 
people of all ages, who thronged around and closed 
in upon the tent, eager for the signal for rushing in 
upon the remains of the feast. A man was con- 
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stantly employed in walking round the tent» armed 
with a long whip, with which he inflicted perpetual, 
but almost fruitless, chastisement on intruders. 

A few of the guests, who had not heeded the 
example of the chairman, continued long carousing, 
and one of them was brought to Stornaway on the 
bier which conveyed the body to the grave. A 
Highland laird, to whom I afterwards mentioned 
the circumstance^ observed that he was " a very 
lucky fellow to get so good a berth."" The festivi- 
ties were, however, attended with much less excess 
and confusion than occur frequently on such occa- 
sions. Such disorderly proceedings are happily 
growing into disuse, and the beneficiial example 
afforded more recently at the funerals of the cele- 
brated Glengarry and the late Duke of Gk)rdon, 
has tended to accelerate the reform. One or two 
well-authenticated anecdotes may suffice in illus- 
tration of the practice to which I refer. 

At a funeral in the Island of Mull, about fifty 
years ago, a considerable assemblage of the gentle- 
men of the country attended. A large bam was 
prepared as the sleeping-place. A row or range of 
beds was made on both sides of the barn, — hay and 
straw covered with blankets, and each gentleman as 
he got drunk was carried to bed by persons in 
attendance for the purpose. There was present a 
Dr. Maclean, a medical gentleman, remarkable in 
those days for his sobriety and great decorum of 
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conduct Finding he had taken as much wine as 
was good for him, he proceeded to the great bed- 
room, holding in his hand a lighted candle. He 
knew that his station or berth was next to the per- 
son who had last been carried out. Having no 
candlestick, he looked around him for some con- 
venient place in which to fix the stump which he 
held in his hand. The only place which he could 
find was the ear of the friend who lay drunk and 
asleep in the bed next to him. He approached him, 
and having dropped some tallow from the candle in 
the man'^s ear, he fixed the burning stump there, 
undressed, and fell asleep. The candle continued 
to bum fixed in the socket of old Kenneth Beaton'^s 
ear. A servant entered the room, and seeing the 
flame from Eenneth'^s ear, he had no doubt it was 
some supernatural light, for old Kenneth was sup* 
posed to hold intercourse with the world of spirits 
in no ordinary degree. The servant rushed out 
to call the minister to witness the flame. The 
minister came ; but by this time the flame had dis- 
turbed poor Kenneth, who turning in his bed ex- 
tinguished the flame, and the stump of the candle 
was found next morning fixed in his ear. Had a 
spark touched the straw, the bam would have been 
consumed in a few minutes, and even the sober and 
correct Dr. Maclean would have had no great 
chance of escaping. 

The following circumstances which occurred at 
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the cemetery of Assynt, were narrated to me by a 
gentleman present. The habitation of the deceased 
Was distant from the place of interment. The body 
was borne on men'^s shoulders during part of the 
journey, and then conveyed in a boat over the lake. 
The bearers became so drunk by frequent recourse 
to the whisky, that at length there was scarcely 
found a sufficient number of persons sober enough 
to deposit the coffin in the boat, many of the attend- 
ants being drunk when they left the house of the 
deceased. When they reached the shore, the body 
was forgotten, and a detachment was sent in quest 
of it, after a numerous muster had been made in 
the churchyard, and the cause of the delay which 
prevented the last act of the ceremony was ascer- 
tained. But the collection of a multitude of fiery 
spirits, heated by intoxicating liquors, was attended 
by its probable consequences. The sexton hap- 
pened to cast up, whilst digging the grave, a large 
thigh-bone, which proved in very deed a bone of 
ccmtentibn. For on the northern shore of Loch 
Assynt, contiguous to each other, stood an old 
castle and a mansion-house, in which resided for- 
merly two families, Mackenzies and Macdonalds, 
between whom a violent feud subsisted. And the 
bone was of such large size that the Mackenzies 
claimed it as having belonged to one of their race, 
a man of gigantic stature. This point was disputed 
by the other party, and a desperate fight ensued. 
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My informant, who was a boy, took refuge inside 
the church to avoid the fray of the combatants, and 
surveyed the battle from the window. But he had 
reason to rue the choice which he had made of his 
asylum, for some wag locked the door and carried 
off the key, and he spent the night in his prison. 

At the more recent funeral of a distinguished 
officer, a large body of Highlanders assembled. A 
man of the country, pointing out to me the place of 
interment, spoke of the circumstimce with charac- 
teristic animation : " Oh, sir, it was a grand enter- 
tainment, there were five thousand Highlanders 
present: we were very jolly: some did not quit 
the spot till next m<»t)ing, some not till the day 
following; they lay drinking on the ground: it was 
like a field of battle!'' 

At a late interment in Ross-shire, the mourners 
engaged in a general row, and the loss of lives was 
the result, a consequence by no means uncommon. 
Dr. MaccuUoch mentions that it was a matter of 
boasting, that at one funeral a pipe and a half of 
whisky had been drunk. 

Nor are such excesses confined to the Highlands 
and Islands. They occurred a short time ago at 
the funeral of one of the lairds of Cantyre, near 
Campbelltown, on which occasion the mourners were 
so intoxicated, that they jostled each other on their 
way to the grave. 

The funeral and festal preparations are insepa- 
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rably blended in the mind of the Highlanders. A 
gentleman, who purchased an estate in Invemes»- 
shire, being present at a funeral soon after taking 
possession of it, commended some excellent wheaten 
bread which was served at the entertainment, and 
asked his host, the son of the lady whose obsequies 
they were celebrating, whence it came. *^ It was 
brought with the hearse, with my mother^s body 
from Inverness r was the reply. Years elapsed, 
my informant assured me, before he lost the taste of 
diat wheaten breads 

And an eye-witness, to mention a yet stronger 
instance, mentioned to me that, the minister 
of Gigha, a small island in Argyleshire, availed 
himself of the cofBn destined for his wife, which 
he had made at Campbelltown, as a packing 
case for groceries and other stores of a similar de- 
scription. 

The festal celebration does not terminate with 
the funeral, but is sometimes prolonged during 
weeks. At Campbelltown I found a widow-lady, 
who had buried her husband some weeks before, 
still keeping open house, providing every evening 
refreshment for visiters, and expecting that all her 
neighbours, not only those of the town but of the 
country, should in turn pay the customary respects. 
The expenses incurred on these occasions, are some- 
times, as it may be supposed, very onerous, and 
among^ the poor often involve families in the severest 
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distress, for they will submit to any sacrifice to 
secure a decent interment for a relative. 

Whence arises, it may be asked, revelry so utterly 
at variance with the feelings of awe or sorrow 
naturally excited by death and its solemn accom- 
paniments ? It cannot be attributed to the levity 
of the people, because none are accustomed to 
regard death with more habitual seriousness than 
the natives of these regions. The thought or men- 
tion of his inevitable doom is not discarded by the 
Scottish Highlander with affected contempt or 
inconsiderate levity, but entertained with becoming 
solemnity; and particular customs confirm this 
natural disposition, one of which is that of the 
bride considering it to be one of her first duties 
after marriage, to prepare her winding-sheet for 
her interment : another, which was formerly very 
common, that of the woman preparing as much of 
the tartan of her own or her husband^s clan, as 
served for a mort-cloth for her coffin or that of her 
husband. The tartan was wrought with the 
greatest care; of the finest work, and brightest 
colour. The father of the minister who described 
to me this practice preached against it, urging his 
parishioners to use a black velvet mort-cloth ; and 
my informant regretted the consequent disappearance 
of the brilliant tartan, and the cessation of the bag- 
pipe, at funerals. The tartan was worn by the 
chief mourner on the following Sunday at church, 
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in the form of a plaid ; and it was matter of much 
emulation among the women of Morvern, who 
should prepare the finest for such purposes*. Nor 
does funeral revelry proceed from deficiency of 
relative attachment, because the Highlanders are 
strongly actuated by this principle ; and the very 
anxiety to provide for an entertainment suitable to 
the rank or family of the deceased results from its 
operation. Nay, it is often indulged at the expense 
of personal feeling, as well as considerable cost, for 
the relative merges his own grief in the desire of 
bestowing appropriate honour on the deceased ; and 
so far was this devotion formerly carried, that the 

* Clanronald once availed himself of this custom to escape 
from the superior force of Maclean, of Duart, with whom he 
was at war, when he encountered it off Ardnamurchan : " Ho 
\aj down- in the bottom of his boat, and advised a plaid of the 
faxDjly tartan to be spread over lus body, as would have been 
done if he had been lying dead. The piper played the lament 
of the Clanronaldd, and black silk handkerchiefs were in- 
stantly suspended from the bag-pipes. Maclean immediately 
took it for granted that this was a funeral on the passage to 
lona, and the emblems bespoke the rank and clan of the 
deceased. All hostile feelings at once subsided, and express 
sions of condolence were conveyed to the mourning followers 
of the brave but crafty Clanronald. Maclean returned to 
Duart, and the pretended funeral proceeded to Ikolmkill, 
which lies at the eastern extremity of Mull, then the property 
of Maclean. The next day, Maclean was informed that Clan- 
ronald, in person, had razed and laid waste the district of 
Ross, in Mull."— Trocitftofw qf the Western Highlands, No. 5. 
Literary Gazette, 1824. 
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nearest of kin opened the funeral ball on the 
night after the death. A laird, to whom I was 
speaking of the noted attachment borne to a neigh- 
bouring landlord by his tenants, observed, ^' True, 
but they will, nevertheless, all get drunk at his 
funeral'' 

Are we then to seek a cause for such inconsis- 
tency of conduct in the single circumstance of pro- 
viding a banquet on funeral occasions, in conformity 
to very ancient practice ? " For the comfort of them 
whose minds are through natural affection pensive 
in such cases, no man," observes Hooker, ** can justly 
mislike the custom which the Jews had to end their 
burials with funeral banquets, in reference where- 
unto the prophet Jeremy spake concerning the 
people, whom God had appointed unto a grievous 
manner of destruction, saying, ^that men should 
not give them the cup of consolation to drink for 
their father or their mother*,' because it shall not 
be now with thee as in peaceable times with others, 
who bringing their ancestors unto the grave with 
weeping eyes, have, notwithstanding, means where- 
with to be re-comforted. * Give wine,' saith Solo- 
mon t, * unto those that have grief of heart J.' " 

The ancient Scandinavians celebrated the en- 
trance into life with mourning, and the departure 

• Jeremiah xvL 7. f Proverbs xxsi. 6. 

X Ecclesiastical Polity y y. 75. 
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out of it with rejoicing ♦. In Scotland the dance 
has been discontinued, and the bagpipe is no longer 
used at funerals. General Stewart says, that the 
last time a piper officiated on such an occasion in 
Perthshire, was in 1736, at the funeral of Rob Roy. 
But the custom was continued till this century in 
the Western Highlands, and recently revived at 
that of the late Roman Catholic bishop of the 
western district in the island of Lismore, in com- 
pliance with his dying request, in strict conformity 
with his character, which was that of a genuine 
Highlander. The priest who officiated on this 
occasion apologized to the Protestant lairds who 
were present, for the introduction of the Romish 
burial service; but none was exacted, on the 
other hand, from these lairds in atonement for their 
immoderate potations, which were prolonged to a 
late hour at the episcopal residence. 

The funeral wail, which contrasted strangely with 
the succeeding mirth, has fallen into disuse. Yet, 
so late as in the year 1824, a poor widow woman, 
in Morvem, followed the remains of her only son 
to the grave, and sang extemporaneously his lament, 
to an old plaintive air, enumerating all his virtues, 
from his own house to the place of interment nearly 
a mile distant, in beautiful and tender poetry. 
The illumination of the house immediately after 

* " Puerperia luetu, funeraque festivo cantu concele- 
brantes."— Olaus. 
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the decease and the late wake, may be doubtless 
partly attributed to the superstitious notion of 
chasing evil spirits from the corpse. 

The funereal banquet in Scotland is now strictly 
limited to the provision of entertainment for the 
assembled mourners, whether terminating on the 
occasion itself, or prolonged for a considerable 
period, so as to enable all persons so disposed to 
pay -their tribute of respect to the memory of the 
deceased. The practice, unabused, is unobjection- 
able, nay necessary. The mourners are often 
brought from remote parts performing laborious 
journeys, or encountering winds and waves, to reach 
the place of interment, a spot frequently selected on 
account of its central situation, or the ancient vene- 
ration attached to it, and very far from any place of 
refreshment ; they cannot be dismissed without it ; 
and although the cemetery itself is unsuited for a 
repast, yet its immediate neighbourhood is often 
unavoidably chosen for the purpose. The censure 
belongs to the extravagance, wasteful, and some- 
times ruinous: to the excess which converts the 
funereal banquet into a scene of mirth, disorder, 
and violence, and renders the serious mind of these 
people less susceptible of the impression of death 
on the very occasion of its celebration than on any 
other. The excess is partly produced by the in- 
ebriating quality of the beverage resorted to on 
these occasions ; but is doubtless to be attributed 
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principally to the want of an adequate preventive, a 
burial-service, such as is used by some of the Re- 
formed Churches on the continent, or more espe- 
cially like that of the Church of England, repelling 
mirth and levity by the awful and affecting so* 
lemnity with which it "commits the body to the 
ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,'' whilst it represses immoderate grief, by 
lifting the dejected spirit of the mourner to " the 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection of the life 
to come*/' 

The abuse of burial-grounds, already adverted 
to, may be traced partly to the same source. As 
they are not consecrated, they are usually selected 
from the convenience of the situation, and often for 

• The results of their omission of the burial service were 
little contemplated by the Scottish Reformers. The reasons 
for it and instructions for the decent interment of the dead 
are thus recorded in the First Book of Discipline : 

^' For avoiding of all inconveniencies we judge it best that 
neither singing nor reading be at the burial : For albeit 
things sung and read may admonish some of the living to 
prepare themselves for death, yet shall some superstitious 
think that singing and reading of the living may profite the 
dead. And therefore we think it most convenient that the 
dead be conveyed to the place of burial with some honest com- 
pany of the kirk, without either singing or reading ; yet 
without aU kind of ceremony heretofore used, other than that 
the dead be committed to the grave, with such gravity and 
sobriety at those that be present may seeme to fear the judgments 
ofGod^ and to hate sinne, which is the cause ofdeath,^* — Compen^ 
dium qf the Laws of the Church of Scotland, 
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the exclusive use of a particular family, indepen- 
dently of those which ancient respect has hallowed, 
and are consequently very numerous, and liable 
occasionally to very great neglect. The want of 
proper feeling respecting them, even in towns, may 
be inferred from the state of the churchyard around 
the cathedral of Dornoch, described in the ^S'/o- 
Hatical Survey^ as being " without any fence, and 
in the centre of the burgh. It is the market-place. 
The country road runs through it."*^ Yet to this 
cemetery the people are particularly attached. 
"Some years ago,^ proceeds the same account, 
" the heritors of the parish and magistrates of the 
burgh, entered into a resolution to prohibit all 
further burying there. A piece of ground without 
the town was accordingly marked out for that use. 
A day was fixed, beyond which no person was to be 
admitted to the old ground, and public intimations 
to that purpose repeatedly made. But the preju- 
dices of the people prevailed, and the project was 
relinquished.'* 

The neglect of cemeteries dates probably from 
the period at which their consecration and the use 
of funeral rites were discontinued, for the ancient 
practice of the people was very different, as is 
proved by the sculptured monuments which still 
adorn the old cemeteries, the custom of placing a 
stone on the cairn, and other memorials. There is 
a Gaelic phrase signifying, " If I be alive after 
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your death, I will carefully lay a stone on your 
caim* The solemnities of burial are called in 
the Gaelic, Toiradh, i. e. the heaping of stones, the 
making of the caim over the dead : the very word 
still used for a funeral. The invitation for a fune- 
ral, in literal terms, is to come and heap the cairn 
over such and such a person. The cairns or heaps 
of stones in the form of a cone, and other sepul- 
chral remains, are traditionally reported to have 
been piled up for the purpose of protecting the 
bodies which they covered from the voracity of 
wolves, which abounded once in Scotland. These 
animals, unfortunately for the repose of the dead, 
disappeared about two centuries ago, the last having 
been killed, as we are informed in the Tales of my 
Grand-fatheTy by Cameron of Lochiel, during the 
Civil Warsf. 

* StoHsHcai Survey. 

f By an act of James the Sixth, the heritors are obliged to 
repair the churchyard dykes with stone and mortar, two ells 
high, with sufficient stiles and entries: these dykes being 
raised partly for ornament and partly as a preservative to the 
dead bodies from being digged up or torn by beasts. — Com- 
pendium of the Laws qf the Church of Scotland, 

Dr. Macculloch makes some judicious observations on the 
subject: and he contrasts the respect manifested by the 
"Welsh for their funeral repositories with the neglect of 
their kindred Celts of the North. The comparison with 
another division of the same race, the Irish, might have proved 
less disadvantageous to the Highlanders ; for the very vene* 
ra.tion for ancient burial-grounds has produced amongst this 
people treatment scarcely less reprehensible. They continue 
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to Qfie them^ after they have h&ng choked up with bodies, 
and thus convert cemeteries, and even the ruined churches 
which they usually surround, into charnel-houses, exhibiting 
the most ghastly spectacle of broken coffins, piles of sculls 
and bones disinterred, to provide room for fresh bodies. 

The cemetery of Mucruss Abbey may recur to the remem- 
brance of those who have visited Killamey. "Well may the 
place be regarded with such awe that no native of that country 
will visit it after sunset, unless fortified as in the instance of 
one person whom I met with on the lake, by the conviction, 
that his ancestors, having been buried in it for many gene- 
rations, would turn out in his defence, should other ghosts 
attempt to injure him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEWIS, CRIME, MORALS, SPIRITS, ILLICIT DISTIL- 
LATION, DISTILLERIES, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
IMPROVEMENT, EDUCATION, TRADE, FISHERIES, 
AGRICULTURE, TENURES, LONG ISLAND, DANES. 

Crime is unfrequent in Lewis. The lock-up 
house in Stornaway is little required. In regard to 
morals, it may be asserted, respecting the natives 
of the Highlands and Islands in general, that not- 
withstanding occasional excess, sobriety and chastity 
prevail amongst them. Restraints to the free use 
of spirits are supplied by poverty, by regard to 
the maintenance of parents or children, and the 
assistance of relations and neighbours, which in 
these regions is unchecked by the operation of 
poor-laws*, and by the little facility or temptation 
afforded to assembli^es for drinking, by shops for 
the sale of spirits. Where the operation of these 
restraints ceases, the practice is indulged chiefly at 
public meetings, fairs, and funerals ; and the rare 
occurrence of the latter may partly account for the 
extent to which it proceeds. Yet, even in these, 
the habitual characteristic sobriety of the High- 
lander's deportment often belies the copiousness of 

• Notice will hereafter be taken of the assessments^ cor- 
responding to the English rate, which are gradually spreading 
northward from the Lowlands. 

K3 
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his potations, and he will preserve the most perfect 
decorum under the influence of a quantity of spirits 
which would render an Irishman frantic. *' The 
Irish," said Sir Jonah Barrington, "are drunk 
before dinner, and mad after it." " Always drink- 
ing, and never drunk," is, on the contrary, the 
maxim of the most intemperate Highlanders. 

Instances of habitual intoxication among the 
yeomanry, and even of those whose example is of 
far more extensive consequence,^ it cannot be denied, 
may be occasionally met with. A change of wind 
had nearly, at one time, introduced me to the hos- 
pitality of a gentleman, residing in an island, who, 
at the age of sixty, had persevered, for several 
years, in the habit of quaffing two bottles of 
whisky per day ! The better classes became har- 
bituated to this fiery and poisonous drug by the un- 
fortunate custom, still very prevalent in the North, 
of taking a glass of it as a dram before breakfast. 
I found it the invariable practice at all the houses, 
whether of clergymen or sheep-farmers, in the west- 
em parts of Sutherlandshire, in which I breakfasted ; 
and frequently witnessed die most simple and un- 
dissembled astonishment at my not complying with 
it Nay, in the northern counties, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see ladies toss off a glass of whisky 
at the early time in question, but under the less- 
startling designation of bittersj which it assumes 
when administered to female lips. 
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Whisky follows the Highlander from the cradle 
to the grave, and often accelerates his progress from 
the one to the other, before he can exercise the dis-» 
crQtionary power of refusing it. It is administered 
to the child immediately after its birth, and inva- 
riably, and often fatally, in the measles, the people 
imagining that it keeps the disorder ^^ out of the 
heart" The measles were raging in Stornaway 
and in Orkney during my tour: in the former it 
was calculated that about forty children had fallen 
victims to this ardent medicine. In Orkney, the 
clergy were seconding, but in vain, the endeavours 
of the medical men to counteract this baneful 
custmn. It prevails very generally in England. 

The traveller, after several hours of exposure to 
heavy rain, and perhaps a rough sea, has no reason 
ta quarrel with a glass of whisky toddy ^ but he has 
often to be annoyed by the exhortations and provo- 
cations to the repetition of the dose which occasion. 
ally assail him ; his host forgetting that compulsory 
feeding^ whether in the article of meat or drink, is 
a decided breach of hospitfUity, as well as of good 
breeding. He seems too often to consider the 
national, as well as individual honour, implicated in 
his guest's surrender of his reason, and sacrifice of 
personal comfort, and the persevering, " You'll be 
the better of a little,^' is resorted to where a sum- 
mary appeal to the usage of the land is ineffectual. 
Many a young Englishman has had ample occasion 
to rue his visits to the Highlands of Scotland, as 
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having betrayed him to the use of spirits, which he 
perhaps scarcely ever tasted in his own country, 
but to which he has been led by the example and 
encouragement of his hosts, and by the supposed 
necessity of conforming to the presumed custom of 
the country. The habit formed in the invigorating 
and inspiring atmosphere of the mountains, itself 
the eliooir mt€e, has been perpetuated to the injury 
of his health and the abridgment of his life. Few 
who have passed much time in the Highlands will 
hesitate to acknowledge that this statement is not 
overcharged. But in no respect, perhaps, has the 
present age surpassed that which preceded it in 
the progress of improvement, more than in its 
emancipation from the barbarous and brutal custom 
of compulsory drinking. 

The importation of smuggled foreign spirits into 
Lewis is much counteracted by the vessels belong- 
ing to the Revenue Service, which cruise constantly 
along the coast, and are very active in procuring 
information. These vessels are dreaded by the 
traders, who are obliged to come to, and to submit 
to be searched, often losing their passage by the 
detention, or by being compelled to postpone their 
entrance into the harbour to another tide. Serious 
altercations perpetually occur between them. The 
evils of this system seem to justify the preference 
of that of the Preventive Service as introduced 
now along the southern English coast. The im- 
portation of foreign spirits into Lewis is almost 
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entirely carried on by vessels of other nations, par- 
ticularly the Norwegian, which procure them in 
France, and being permitted to land them under 
bond for exportation, contrive to sell them to the 
inhabitants. The foreign spirit chiefly imported is 
gin, but whisky is the favourite beverage ; and, as 
there has been hitherto no legal distillery, it is 
principally the produce of illicit distillation. 

The Excise is utterly inefiicient. The officers 
now and then set out upon an excursion, and do 
by chance, sometimes stumble upon a still, when 
they meet with no opposition; as the islanders 
imagine, that the ill treatment of an Excise-officer 
would probably lead to the quartering amongst 
them of a detachment of troops. So openly do the 
people admit the practice of illicit distillation in 
their festal hours, that they ask their guests, and 
my informer was an officer of the Navy, belonging 
to the Revenue Service, to whom the question had 
been often put, whether they prefer Coll or Grace; 
whisky of those farms having been celebrated. 
A more numerous and vigorous excise is indis- 
pensable, and a cheap legal supply of spirits a 
needful preliminary to coercive measures. For 
this purpose, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie has adopted 
the plan which has been successfully pursued by 
the Duke of Sutherland, by some of the proprietors 
in the Orkneys, by Mr. Campbell of Isla, and 
others, of erecting a distillery. 
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The momlity and expediency of this method of 
extirpating the illicit distillation have been ques- 
tioned. Its efficacy, notwithstanding the preference 
of the people to the ill^al whisky, which being 
made in smaUer worms is of finer quality, has been 
proved by experience. Those who push the prin- 
ciple adopted, and most beneficially, by the Tem- 
perance Societies to an extent further than the 
very r^ulations of those admirable institutions 
will warrant*, may denounce any compromise with 
spirits as unjustifiable, and insist upon the total 
disuse of them. 

Experience, the result whether of choice or of 
necessity, has invariably ratified the opinion of 
medical practitioners, respecting the mischievous 
efiects of drinking ardent spirits, both physical and 
social, and has strengthened the conclusion that a 
total abstinence from them, except medicinally, 
occasionally in sickness or decrepitude, or after 
severe labour or exposure, promotes the health, as 
well as the comfort and happiness of a people. We 

* As a Cfpecimea of some of the ultra manifestoes put forth 
mider the implied sanction of the Society referred to, in de- 
fiance of its own avowed principle, it has been declared that 
the success of the Institution cannot be expected till spirits 
are prohilnted, even as a mecUeine. '^Defend me from my 
friends," is a petition which cannot be too fre<|uently on the 
lips of the supporters of those magnificent, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions, which form a distinguishing feature of 
our age and of our country. 
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must be careful, however, not to argue against the 
use of Grod^s good gifts from the abuse to which 
they are liable. Our very Temperance Societies 
proiride a salvo for the moderate use of spirits 
upon this principle. A legal supply of this 
beverage is therefore not intrinsically immoral or 
irreligious ; and experience has proved its tendency 
to supersede the illicit supply, whether by distil- 
lation or importation, and therefore to extirpate all 
tliose evils of indolence, crime, profligacy, and dis- 
regard of constitutional authorities, involved in the 
infraction of the laws *. 

• The confirmed habits of smuggling, which the people of 
Lewis have acquired, inclined them to predict the failure of 
the distillery at Stornaway. Yet it has been so successfid 
that another has been since erected on the opposite cofl^t of 
the island. How far the legal supply of spirits, coupled with 
the reduction of duty on the spirits brought to charge, has 
tended to supersede smuggled spirits, may be inferred from 
the statement made by Lord Althorp, in the House of Com* 
mons last year. 

*^ • {, under thai rate . . j 

In 1825.... Ditto reduced to.. 2 4| Ditto ditto. .. .4,324,322 

In 1826.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 6,950,941 

In 1827 . . . .Ditto raised to. ... 2 10 Ditto ditto. . . .3^5,000 

In 1828.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 4,752,000 

In 1829. ...Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,695,000 

In 1830.... Ditto — • Ditto ditto.... 5,756,000 

In 1831 .. . .Ditto rabedto. ... 3 4 Ditto ditto. . . .5,992,421 

In 1832.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,69 1, 000 

In 1833.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,40 1,000 

In 1834 . . . .Number of Gallons increasing. 

Since the preceding observations were originally written, 
the alteration in the mode of levying the duty, together with 
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The usual arguments which I have heard strenu- 
ously urged In Lewis, and other parts of Scotland, 
in behalf of illicit distillation, and more especially 
addressed to the landlords, is that it ensures to 
them the pajrment of their rent, and that without 
the means which it affords to the tenant, that pay- 
ment would not be effected. This statement has 
been made to me, coupled with a general and entire 
negation of the existence of the practice in question. 
The motives which prompted it were more intelli- 
gible than the logic. The shadow of reason, which 
attaches to the statement itself, is borrowed from 
an earlier state of things, before roads were made, 
and when, consequently, the landlords could not 
send the produce of their lands, in a bulky shape, 
to market. Their connivance at the illicit distilla- 
tion of spirits by the tenants, receiving compensation 
in the higher ratio of rent, might be therefore 
apparently expedient in an economical point of 
view. This practice, it may be observed, con- 
tributed to rivet in the breasts of the Highlanders, 
that aversion to roads which characterized them 
almost up to the period of the Statistical Survey, 
The improved access to markets, and generally 
and principally the erection of distilleries in the 

the legal supply, have materially diminished the illicit traffic 
in Scotland. One lady, possessed of immense property, has 
prohihited the use of spirits altogether on her estates. The 
success of the experiment is matter of national interest. 
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immediate neighbourhood of the land where the 
grain is raised, have now realized, in a mode far 
more efficacious, in an economical, and far less 
pernicious, in a moral point of view, all the benefits 
imputed to the ancient illegal system. But a 
mistake more erroneous and more prejudicial than 
that on which the statement we are considering is 
founded, could not be well imagined. The share 
of the profits of illegal distillation, which accrued 
to the landlord, was in fact more than counter- 
balanced by the losses which he sustained, from the 
failures and plunder resulting from the profligate 
habits induced by it. Nor is it a fact that smug- 
gling facilitated the payment of rent ; a proprietor 
of a very large estate in Inverness-shire, assured me 
that he liad found those of his tenants who indulged 
in the practice the least able to fulfil their engage- 
ments. The benefit of reform to the landlord, as 
well as to the tenant, may be illustrated by one 
other instance, communicated to me by a leading 
minister of the Kirk, near Elgin. A neighbouring 
parish had been long notorious for illicit distilla- 
tion, and always equally so for extreme and most 
degrading poverty. Its inhabitants happily under- 
went a reformation, abandoned their lawless habits, 
and were then in possession of the sum of at least 
3000/. 

To the legal provision of spirits by means of 
regular distilleries must be attributed in a great 
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measure the progressiye diminution of crime, and 
all the concomitant vices and evils of smuggling 
and illicit distillation. Still the very legal provi- 
sion may become in itself a bane, by facilitating 
and encouraging the consumption of spirits. The 
conscientious landlord must experience a painful 
struggle between considerations of personal interest 
and those which r^ard the moral welfare of his 
people, when he calculates the success of a dis- 
tillery, and exercise some little self-denial in em- 
ploying, as he is in duty bound, all his influence in 
counteracting the practice of drinking spirits, and 
substituting a less ardent and pernicious beverage. 
Notwithstanding the flagrant mischief produced 
by beer-drinking, in England*, there can be no 
question that it is far preferable to spiritdrinking ; 
and the substitution of beer for whisky in Scot- 
land would prove a most important benefit to that 
country. Nor could the most rigorous stickler for 
ancient customs object to it as an innovation, since 
ale, as General Stewart informs us, on the testi- 
mony of tradition, formed the universal national 
beverage of the people till the middle of the 
last century; French wines and brandy being 
drunk by the gentry. " Whisky-house,''* he states, 
^^ is a term unknown in the Gaelic. Public-houses 
are called Tai-Leanne, that is, ale-houses. Had 

* It has since been increased to a frightful extent by the 
multiplication of beernshopB, at a low rate of license. 
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whisky been the favourite beverage of the High- 
landers, as many people believe, would not their 
aongs, their tales, and names of houses allotted for 
convivial meetings, bear some allusion to the pro- 
pensity, which has no reality in fact, and is one of 
those numerous instances of the remarkable igno- 
rance of the true character of the Highlanders on 
the part of their Lowland friends and neighbours 7^ 
He might have added, that there was a law of the 
old Scotch Parliament, " anent (against) auld wives 
brewing evil ale.*^ 

Martin says of the island of Tiree, that the 
natives drank ale generally in plentiful years, and 
that there were three ale-houses in that island : he 
adds that the measure for drink was a third part 
larger than he had observed in any other part of 
Scotland. 

Dr. MaccuUoch disputes the fact of ale having 
been much drunk by the Scotch, as their poverty 
prevented any but the landed proprietors from 
brewing. But as under the ancient system, the 
landlords, whether chief or subordinate, were nu- 
merous, and their labourers and other dependants 
lived much more in their houses, or depended 
more upon their bounty in compensation for ser- 
vice, they probably received ale or beer as part of 
it. He also doubts whether the brewing the 
superfluous barley instead of distilling it would be 
profitable, as he states that the quantity consumed 
in the shape of spirits is small. But if the profits 
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derived from it in England are so enonnous and 
universal, would they not in some degree corre- 
spond in Scotland, provided the practice of spirit- 
drinking be much discontinued? 

The moral and religious improvement of the 
natives of Lewis has been retarded by the inade- 
quacy of ministerial superintendence. One pastor 
only, except a missionary on the western coast, 
supported by the Royal bounty, is appointed to 
each of its four extensive parishes, containing a 
total population of 14,000 persons; and besides 
this, there are physical impediments which oppose 
great difficulties to intercourse between the clergy 
and their parishioners. The deficiency has been 
partly supplied by catechists and readers, who in- 
struct the people in the forms appointed by the 
Established Church, in the most neglected districts, 
by schools, and by the excellent custom adhered to 
by the people here, as in other parts of Scotland, 
of meeting together at each other's houses, for the 
purpose of reading and expounding the Scriptures. 
To this practice, eminendy beneficial, though 
abused, more direct reference will be hereafter 
made. 

In no part of Scotland have the Gaelic schools 
proved more salutary than in Lewis, where, except 
in the town of Stornaway, the Gaelic language is 
exclusively spoken: yet the inadequacy of the 
funds of the Society has compelled them to limit 
the advantage to a period, and thus the schools 
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formerly established in the wild parish of Lochs 
have been withdrawn. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has distributed a considerable number 
of copies of the Scriptures in Lewis. 

A recent Sacrament in the parish of Uig, in Lewis, 
exhibited a scene of much interest. A considerable 
number of persons had assembled, as usual, on the 
occasion ; and the minister, who had been recently 
appointed, a man of much piety and zeal, received 
the sudden and unexpected aid of an eminent 
Graelic preacher, Mr. Macdonald, minister of the 
parish of Farintosh in Ross-shire, who had been 
blown to the island by a contrary wind, whilst 
shaping his course to St. Kilda on a voluntary 
mission, for a purpose which has since proved suc- 
cessful, of providing that island with a minister 
and place of worship. The addresses of Mr. Mac- 
donald produced a sensation which has spread 
through the island: he was now employed in 
preaching to the Irish in the Gaelic language in 
the north of Ireland. 

To all the plans for the moral and religious im- 
provement of the people of Lewis, the proprietor 
and his lady have contributed their zealous assist- 
ance, and their temporary residence in the island 
has consequently proved very beneficial*. 

♦ The late Lord Seaforth, father of Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, 
the last male representative of the Seaforth line, ** high chief 
of Eintail," waa one of the most accomplished and princely 
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At Stornaway there is a school for girls, sup- 
ported and superintended by Mrs. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie. The children are taught both Gaelic and 
English, preferring the latta*; writing, arithmetic, 

•Itanctera of whom Scotland oould boast. His acqmremeiits, 
claamcal taste and emditicm, powers of conversation, urbanity 
and liberality, rendered him the delight of every society in 
which he appeared, the pride of his clansmen and the orna- 
ment of his conntry. The infirmity of deafness debarred him 
to a great degree firom that free interoonrse with mankind 
for which the enlargement of his mind and the deep fund of 
his resources pre-eminently qualified him; and Mr. Fox is 
reported to have said of him, that it was in compassion to the 
rest of mankind that Providence by means of this defect 
deprived him of that transcendent superiority to which he 
would otherwise have attained. The principal residence of 
Lord Seaforth was Brahan Castle, in the eastern part of 
Ross-shire : here he acted the part and supported the hospi- 
tality of a chieftain. His visits to Lewis were unfrequent, 
but the authority which he exerdsed was almost feudal : he 
raised in person the 78th regiment among the natives of this 
island, and in some instances, forced into the service able- 
bodied young men, who were reluctant to obey the call of 
their chief, which spread generally, like the beacon of former 
days, kindling the same flame of enthusiasm wherever it 
blazed along. The following amusing anecdote is related of 
the late Lord Seaforth. The women in Lewis are compelled 
to submit to much drudgery, from which they are elsewhere 
exempted. It was formerly, I know not whether it is still, 
the practice in this island for the men to ride the women 
across the fords. Lord Seaforth arrived at a stream on 
horseback, while a peasant so mounted was very contentedly 
crossing. He rode up to the man just as his fair pad had 
reached mid-channel, and then laid his whip about his back 
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and work of various kinds; but they show con- 
siderable aversion to this last branch of their 
education. The remote situation of the people of 
Lewis, and the want of vigilant encouragement, 
have doubtless contributed to that indolence which 
produces this dislike to manual exertion, even of 
the most useful kind. 

Towards the close of the last century, Mrs. 
Mackenzie of Seaforth took much pains to intro- 
duce spinning among the islanders, and directed 
the sowing of flax for the purpose. But so violent 
was their prejudice against the innovation, that 

and shoulders till he dismounted, clad as he was, into the 
water. 

Of the toil to which the women are subjected in this island, 
Dr. Macculloch says: ^^ Droves of these animals were col- 
lected in the neighbourhood, trudging into the town from the 
moors, with loads of peat on their backs. The men dig the 
peat, and the women supply the place of horses, being regu- 
larly trained to it. I was also informed that they did 
actually draw the harrows, but this I did not witness.*' Yet 
it must be said in behalf of the natives of Lewis, that in defect 
of gallantry, the civilized inhabitants of opulent and highly- 
cultivated Belgium are not a whit behind them. I have seen 
a woman dragging a boat along a canal in that country con- 
taining two stout fellows contentedly smoking their pipes, 
whilst crowds of passengers swept by without noticing the 
circumstance, as in any degree strange. 

The sons of the late Lord Seaforth, men of high promise 
and accomplishments, died before their father; thus fulfilling 
a part of the mournful prophecy which is current in Scotland 
respecting this family. 
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Lord Seaforth^s factor was compelled to resort to 
the following ingenious expedient to convince the 
people of their error. He spread a rumour through 
the island that orders had just been transmitted to 
him from Brahan Castle, that all the potato- 
grounds on the estate should be dug up, and the 
soil converted to the growth of other produce. 
Alarm and indignation prevailed, and a loud outcry 
against oppression, and predictions of famine. The 
factor, having allowed time for the impression to 
sink deeply, assembled the tenants, and then asked 
them how they could suppose that such an order 
had reaUy been issued, as Lord Seaforth knew as 
well as themselves that their subsistence depended 
mainly on potatoes. He then told them that as 
much opposition had formerly been made against 
the introduction of that vegetable, which had now 
been made against the introduction of spinning. 
This appeal was successful. But, from want of 
perpetual superintendence, the women gradually 
relapsed into their former habits. 

The introduction of the potato into Lewis oc- 
curred not a century ago, and the prejudice against 
it operated during many years. This vegetable 
has almost superseded the oat and barley as the 
food of the people of the Highlands and Islands, 
the oatcake being tasted rarely, and constituting, 
in no small degree, the relish of popular entertain- 
ments of the lower classes. The oat-cake, in fact, 
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has become to the Highlanders what maccaroni is 
to the Italians, an article of luxury rather than of 
subsistence. The almost universal use of the 
potato, as a staple of subsistence in these regions, 
and in Ireland, and in many parts of England, — ^a 
vegetable so much dependent on the season,-— can- 
not be regarded without apprehension, and may 
prove calamitous. 

There is also a school at Stornaway depending 
on the Scotch Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge. The children pay here a portion of 
the expense of their education: English is the only 
language taught in it ; Geography and Navigation 
are included, but the charge is additional. The 
schoolmaster receives a salary of 30/. from the 
Society ; the heritor provides the house, and defrays 
other incidental expenses. In the parish-school, 
the scheme of instruction is still more comprehen- 
sive, embracing Latin as well as English, Geo- 
graphy, and Navigation. There is also an academy 
for boys of a higher class, under the direction of 
a person of excellent character and superior intel- 
ligence. 

The subject of education in Lewis cannot be 
dismissed without reference to the visit of an emi- 
nent missionary in its cause, the Rev. Dr. Baird, 
principal of the University of Edinburgh, whose 
personal exertions in promoting the plan of educa- 
tion, framed at his instance by the General Assembly 
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of the Kirk of Scotland, have been already adverted 
to. During my stay at Stornaway he arrived, in 
the course of a survey of most of the western 
isles, in a vessel employed in the Revenue Service, 
accompanied by the laird of StaflPa, and by Mr. 
Macleod, the minister of Campsie, an eminent 
Gaelic scholar; and he was escorted to Seaforth 
Lodge by the commander of the vessel, a captain 
of the navy. He pleaded his cause here as else- 
where, with zeal and effect ; his eminent academical 
station, advanced age, venerable appearance, well- 
known benevolence of disposition, example, and 
voluntary sacrifice of ease, and defiance of toil and 
peril, giving resistless efficacy to his appeal. He 
had been astonished and appalled at the ignorance 
which he had witnessed, especially on the more 
southern portions of the Long Island, inhabited by 
Roman Catholics. Their spiritual instructors, as 
has before been stated, afforded him their cordial 
co-operation. An old man of Barra, inquired, on 
seeing him land on that island, who he was ; and on 
being informed, and also of the benevolent purpose 
which brought him there, observed, " Then I 
doubt he is a friend of old Barra C the late Mr. 
Macneill, who resided in the island, which he had 
inherited from a long line of ancestors, a contem- 
porary of Dr. Baird^s. The Orkney and Shetland 
Islands have been since visited by Dr. Baird. 
The town of Stornaway depends on its trade, 
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which consists chiefly in the exportation of cattle 
and cured fish. The fish are conveyed to England, 
to the Mediterranean, and other parts of the world. 
Seven trading vessels helong to Stornaway. The 
seamen of this port are skilful and experienced, and 
usually serve their apprenticeship on board of 
Liverpool and other traders. The merchants and 
other principal inhabitants of the town form a 
society not inconsiderable in numbers or wealth. 
Stornaway derives its importance partly from the 
Baltic trade, its port affording many advantages to 
the numerous vessels engaged in it, on their voyage 
to and from Liverpool and Ireland. 

Vessels leaving Stornaway will sometimes arrive 
in sight of the coast of Norway in forty-eight hours. 
A few years ago, an open boat, containing twenty 
persons, from the coast of Norway, near the North 
Cape, arrived in this port, to the astonishment of 
the inhabitants. It had been blown out to sea, 
and, unable to return, made its way for the British 
Isles, and in twenty-five days of fair weather and 
favourable breezes reached Stornaway. A part of 
the crew remained, and took their passage in a 
trading-vessel; the rest pursued their course to 
Liverpool and embarked from thence. 

Vessels are built in Stornaway, and launched 
with peculiar skill. In addition to the harbours of 
the east coast of Lewis, on the western are those of 
Bernera, the entrance to which is somewhat ob- 
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structed by islands, and of Loch Resort, a basin 
capable of containing a navy. 

The merchants of Stornaway formerly mono- 
polized the management of the fisheries of Lewis, 
supplying the people employed in them with tack- 
ling, salt, and provisions, and purchasing their fish. 
But like most other bodies of men, who derive only 
collateral and indirect advantage from a particular 
branch of trade, they did not afford to it that 
strenuous encouragement which it demanded, and 
which the ignorance, inertness, and poverty of the 
inhabitants rendered absolutely necessary. The 
superintendence of the fisheries has now passed 
chiefly into the hands of the proprietor of the 
island, whose interest is necessarily more imme- 
diately identified with those who gain their living 
by this mode of employment. The failure of kelp 
has directed his attention, as well as that of other 
island and coast proprietors, beneficially to the 
fisheries. He has launched the first cod-smack 
furnished by Lewis, and supplied the London 
market with a cargo of fresh fish *. 

* The Reports of the Commissioners of the Herring Fishery, 
indicate a progressive increase of the cod, ling, and hake 
fisheries in Lewis : the number of these fish taken or purchased 
by the crews of vessels and open boats belonging to Stornaway, 
being for, 

1828 122,398 

1829 173,041 

1833 198,226. 
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The natives of Lewis, though the island is well 
adapted to the prosecution of the herring lind whale 
fisheries, have confined their fishing to their own 
coasts. An obstacle to participation in the deep 
sea-fisheries afiects alike the Western Isles and 
Orkneys, and that is the superior advantage enjoyed 
by the English or Dutch in being able to control 
the market to which the fish are destined, and in 
being formed into companies to combine operations. 
The observations on the character of the fishermen 
of Lewis will apply to those of South Uist and 
Benbicula, whilst those of Barra, a rock which 
leaves them without any other resources, and fur^ 
nishes no pretext for idleness, are celebrated for 
enterprise and success; carrying on an extensive 
ling-fishery, solely by their own exertions, and 
conveying their fish to the Clyde markets through 
the Crinan Canal. The laird of Coll found much 
difficulty in inducing the fishermen of that island to 
avail themselves of a vessel employed for the 
express purpose of carrying their fish to market, 
which left their whole time applicable to fishing. 

The coast of Lewis is frequented by whales. A 
short time ago sixty of these fish were driven into 
the harbour of Stornaway. A scene ensued, of 
which an animating description was given to me by 
an eye-witness. All the boats in the harbour 
darted on their p>rey, and the cirews showed the 
utmost activity, boldness, and enterprise, in driving 
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them ashore and killing them, whilst the bellowing 
of the wounded animals drowned in its horrible din 
the elamoiu- of the destroyers. The average length 
of the fish was about twenty feet. One of them 
brought forth a cub during the firay; the young 
animal immediately dashed ashore and was taken ; 
it measured six feet. This was considered by no 
means a numerous shoal. 

There is but one sheep-farm in Lewis. The 
principal produce of the island are cattle, small in 
size, and very ill-shaped, black and brown in colour, 
but yielding excellent beef. The proprietor has 
directed much of his attention to the increase of the 
cultivation of the soil, which is confined chiefly to 
the strips of land along the coasts of the sea and 
shores of lakes. The produce consists of barley, 
bear, the black oat, and a little wheat, and chiefly 
potatoes. Lewis has been long considered, com- 
paratively speaking, a grain-island. A peat-moss, 
recently recli^med near Stornaway, now yields a 
rich and productive soil ; and there is little doubt, 
that the arable resources of the island will be mate- 
rially augmented, and that its wealth and population 
will increase. The harvest usually commences in 
August, and seldom fails, as the winter-rains, 
which set in -in September, are commonly preceded 
by a few days of hot weather, accompanied with 
strong drying winds. After this season the curse 
of St. Swithin rages with remorseless fury. The 
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island suffered much formerly from occasiynal 
dearths. Such an event occurred some years ago, 
during the residence of two of my friends in this 
island on a shooting-excursion. On returning from 
a good day^s sport, they were informed that the last 
measure of grain which the island afforded had 
been consumed, and were strongly advised to take 
ship immediately for a more fortunate region, counsel 
which they did not neglect. 

The proprietor of Lewis is adopting the change 
of system which the times have rendered necessary, 
in removing that class of tacksmen corresponding 
with the middle-men of Ireland. Under the ancient 
Highland system, the land was rented of the prin- 
cipal proprietors under a long, and often per- 
petually-renewed hereditary lease by tenants, whose 
birth, consanguinity, wealth, influence, or achieve- 
ments, constituted them a second class of gentry ; 
and by them underlet to cottars and small renters, 
who regarded them as their landlords. This me- 
thod was beneficial in securing, by a well-graduated 
subordination of rank, property, and authority, a 
virtual substitute for the control of national law 
and the artificial subdivisions of society. The 
principal proprietor received, in the military and 
other services of his tenants, compensation for the 
privilege which they virtually enjoyed of partici- 
pating the income arising from his estate. Both 
good and evil resulted from the system. It tended 
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generally to promote through every class of the 
community, from the superior landlord to the in- 
ferior tenant, reciprocal good-will ; whilst the edu- 
cation of the intermediate tenants, their constant 
residence among their subordinate dependants, and 
attention to their wants and conduct, contributed to 
diffuse comfort, morality, and self-respect. 

On the other hand, it was liable to the usual 
abuse, grinding rents, and, as the old patriarchal 
feeling decUned, oppression of the tenantry, as may 
be seen in many parts of the Highlands and Islands. 
Doubtless, these consequences might have been 
partly checked by the timely prevention and im- 
perative stipulations of the landlord ; but they too 
inveterately adhere to the system to be eradicated, 
except with the root from which they spring. 
-They have augmented, moreover, proportionably to 
the increasing difficulties by which agriculture is 
burdened. And the consideration of these at once 
brings us to that inevitable and summary view of 
the question, which, setting aside the option be- 
tween conflicting disadvantages, compels us to re- 
gard the necessity of the course to be pursued. 

Rent being a certain surplusage of profit which 
land afibrds above the ordinary rate of profit rea- 
lized in other branches of trade, it is obvious, that 
though, where the price of agricultural produce is 
much higher than that of other produce, the sur« 
plusage might be suflicient for two sets of landlords, 
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the superior and the middle-man, its depreciation 
would render such subdivision impracticable : and 
this is precisely the situation of the landlords. The 
landlord, therefore, must change the system, what- 
ever may be his reluctance to sever ancient ties. 

No general plan for the distribution of property 
can be laid down in the Highlands and Islands, 
where the local subdivisions and value of land vary 
so materially. But one general principle might 
be adopted wherever it may be found practicable, of 
letting the land in large portions, so as to secure 
a respectable yeomanry, essential to agricultural, as 
well as to moral purposes, in regions which must be 
necessarily in a great measure destitute of the per* 
sonal attention of the landlord. Where the portion 
of arable land is very limited or detached, or the 
plough can be scarcely brought to bear upon it, it 
might be consigned to tenants of. an inferior class. 
The labourers, according to the admirable system 
now gradually pervading England, might rent 
small portions of land, just sufficient to occupy 
their leisure hours, and to supply them with a 
certain amount of provisions and comfort, without 
rendering them independent of the landlord's em- 
ployment : and the entire system should be placed 
under the constant supervision of a landlord, or 
of a suitable representative. The benefits of it are 
already apparent wherever it has been introduced, 
in promoting the improvement of agriculture, as 
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well as of the habits of the people. The sheep- 
farming will come more properly under considera^ 
tion hereafter, as also the fisheries, — ^a vast field of 
enterprise and opulence, closely interwoven with the 
change in question. 

The great importance of a well-arranged system 
would be nowhere more manifest than in that chain 
of islands, of which Lewis is the most northern. 
Formerly, and at no distant period, the great pro- 
prietors to whom it belonged, Macneills, Mao- 
donalds, Macleods, ov Mackenzies, resided each 
upon his own island, a monarch whose right there 
was none to dispute. Now, through transfers of 
property, or the attraction of towns and parts of 
the country more congenial to modem habits, the 
Long Island has been deserted by all its landlords 
excepting the temporary residence of the proprietor 
of Lewis, at Stornaway. The best substitute for 
their personal superintendence would be the system 
recommended. Whilst the extension of steam- 
navigation will facilitate the efforts of those land- 
lords disposed to visit their estates, and render the 
southern markets more accessible to their produce. 

Near the Butt of Lewis exists a small colony of 
Danes, retaining the characteristics of the race from 
which they sprung, fair complexions, blue eyes, 
and matted hair; but their language has entirely 
merged in the Gaelic. There is no proof but that 
they may have settled on the island, the comn\uni- 
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cation with Denmark being easy, at a period sub- 
sequent to that of the long-continued sway of the 
Scandinavians. It is probable that the Danes and 
Norwegians, who made their first descents on the 
western isles about a. d. 800, and finally surren- 
dered the government of them to the crown of 
Scotland, in a. d. 1263, after the defeat of Haco, 
at the battle of Largs, established no colonies in 
those islands. The only traces of their sway, which 
appears to have been mild, and has drawn forth the 
panegyric of Mr, Tytler, in the opening of his 
History of Scotland^ are such as might have been 
expected from a maritime people, to whom the 
headlands and principal landmarks were of more 
importance than to the natives. Several of these 
spots have received their designation from them. 
It is calculated that the names of places in the 
Hebrides are in equal proportions of Gaelic and of 
Scandinavian extraction. Some of the families, 
Macleods and others, were originally Northmen. 
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HARBOUR OF STORNAWAY, THE MINSH, CAPE RATH, 
SCRABSTER ROADS, COD-FISHERY, THURSO, PENT- 
LAND FIRTH, SOUND OF HOY. 

A MERCHANT vesscl of Stomaway, in which I had 
engaged my passage to Thurso, was, happily, pre- 
vented sailing on the day at first proposed, by the 
increasing symptoms of a gale, which raged vio- 
lently during the following Sunday, The harbour, 
which had been for some time receiving a continual 
accession of vessels, became now completely choked 
up ; and several brigs and sloops, the latter princi* 
pally laden with fish, were aground opposite the 
houses of the town. Vessels came in successively 
much damaged. Such an assemblage of vessels, 
chiefly engaged in the Baltic trade, several of them 
Russian and Norwegian, afforded a display of 
bustle and opulence, strangely contrasting with tlxe 
generally desolate appearance of the Hebrides. 
The minister of Stornaway alluded in his sermon to 
the prevailing tempest; and availed himself of 
other circumstances of recent occurrence, to preach 
impressively on the duty of preparation for a 
future state. The style of address was more fami- 
liar than that which we are accustomed to in 
England: the minister directing his exhortations 
pointedly to the clergymen, whom the funeral 
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already mentioned had brought to the island, and 
indicating with his finger particular seats, whilst 
he exclaimed, '^ You that sit below, you that sit in 
the galleries, and you, and you, and you females,^ 
addressing himself to a seat which contained only 
auditors of that sex, ^< you must all appear before 
the judgment-seat.^ 

The loss of his other vessel, a ship of 250 tons, 
had increased the reluctance of the master of the 
vessel in which I had taken my passage to sail. It 
had been lately wrecked on the coast of Orkney. 
The safety of himself and his crew were owing, under 
Providence, to the resolution of a boy of eighteen 
years of age, son of the Innkeeper at Stornaway, 
who grasping a rope, sprung overboard, and climb- 
ing the face of a rock apparently precipitous, 
secured it and enabled them to escape. Had his 
conduct become known to the Humane Society, it 
would not have been unrewarded. On the 12th 
there was a promise of more moderate weather, and 
we put- to sea as soon as we could disengage our- 
selves from the shipping in the harbour, an under- 
taking which, as not a vessel had yet quitted its 
moorings, we should never have accomplished, but 
for the civility of the commander of a revenue- 
cutter, who came on board, and took temporary 
charge of the vessel. A brig of war belonging to 
the revenue service, perceiving our intention, in- 
stantly, with a rapidity, magical when compared 
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with the tardy operations of a half-manned mer- 
chantman, hoisted sail, and was soon out of sight. 

We stood across the Minsh, now turbulent from 
the effects of the late gale, before a strong and 
£Eivourable breeze, to the opposite coast, a few miles 
to the northward of the Storr Head, a bold and 
far-projecting promontory of Ass3nit, a mountainous 
district, distinguished by its sugarloaf peaks, and 
steered along it to the northward. The coast is 
backed by a long and noble range of picturesque 
mountains, but is not lofty, and diminishes in 
height progressively to Cape Rath, whence arises 
the great danger of wrecks. Vessels steering fnnn 
the southward to the Cape, with a westerly wind, 
are apt to suppose, when the weather is hazy, that 
they have rounded the point as soon as they have 
passed the rocky harbours of Lochs Laxford and 
Inchard, shape their course accordingly, and do 
not discover their error till they approach too near 
to recover their lee-way. To persons acquainted 
with the coast, the excellent harbour of Loch 
Inchard might, under these circumstances, afford a 
refuge; but to foreigners, by whom it is sometimes 
little known, the entrance presents the appearance 
of a rough and inaccessible coast, and they see no 
alternative before them but going ashore. The 
want of a lighthouse on Cape Rath is another nudn 
cause of danger ; a deficiency which will soon, how- 
ever, be supplied, as one is in progress. 
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We reached the far-famed north-western head- 
land of the mainland of Great Britain soon after 
sunset: and could just descry through mist and spray 
its dusky form, the terror of seamen, emerging 
from a sea now violently agitated by the contest 
of the southwest wind ^with the ebb-tide, which, 
passing rapidly from east to west along the northern, 
and descending along the western coast of Scotland, 
meets at the angle its adversary, the tyrant of the 
Minsh. The convulsive motions of our good ship 
afforded palpable indications of the fury of the 
encounter. Darkness concealed from view the for- 
midable northern coast of Scotland. 

We reached Thurso Bay at sunrise, having per- 
formed a distance of 140 miles, notwithstanding the 
temporary opposition of a strong tide, in about 
eighteen hours. The anchorage at Scrabster Roads, 
under high cliffs in the western comer, is good and 
sufficiently screened from westerly winds. The 
bay is protected on the eastern side by Dunnet 
Head, and on the western by Holbum Head, two 
of the boldest headlands of the Pentland Firth. 
The town of Thurso lies on the eastern shore, at 
the mouth of a small river of the same name, and 
on a bank opposite appears Thurso Castle, the 
residence of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster. At 
Thurso there is a respectable and comfortable inn, 
the first deserving such a description which I had 
seen since leaving Glasgow. 
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My next object was a visit to the Orkneys. The 
only regular communication between Caithness- 
shire and the Orkneys is by means of the mail-boat, 
which passes three times a week, when the weather 
permits, across the narrowest part of the Pentland 
Firth, where the channel does not exceed twelve 
miles in breadth. The men employed in this 
navigation are so well acquainted with the tides, 
that, availing themselves of the favourable moment 
for starting, they shoot across with little risk ; and 
it is remarkable, that there is but one instance of 
the loss of a mail-boat having occurred during 
seventy yeais, so completely has skill converted 
that chief source of danger in the Firth, the 
rapidity of the currents, to its own advantage; 
and, such is the steady bearing of the little bark, 
that,— 

.... The waves bound beneath her as a horse 
That knows his rider. 

The fishing-smacks, however, promised the best and 
safest conveyance from Thurso, and meeting the 
skipper of one of these vessels, which lay in the 
roads, walking in the town, I made him an offer 
which I thought would satisfy him. He was a 
true John Bull from Greenwich, fat and rosy, 
strutting along in supreme independence, with his 
hands in his waistcoat pockets, gruff, and speaking 
the purest Cockney. His temper had been pro- 
bably soured by the long continuance of the soutK 
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west winds, which had prevented the usual despatch 
of cargoes of live fish to the London market ; and 
on receiving my proposition of a cast to Orkney, 
either to Kirkwall or Stromness, he talked very 
sullenly of the possibility of detention and the 
waste of time. Tempted, however, by the price 
offered, he at length consented, but afterwards 
broke his engagement as sulkily as he had entered 
into it 

The cod-smacks are capital sailing vessels, well 
manned, and well appointed; they vary in size, 
from fifty to sixty tons, and are rigged as sloops, 
and the crew are well accommodated on board. 
Each vessel contains a well for the reception of live 
fish, of which the cargo sometimes amounts to 
ninety score. To secure a current of water for the 
preservation of the fish, the vessel keeps the sea as 
much as possible, and even when in harbour, is 
usually under sail, the large Lochs of Eribol and 
Laxford afibrding ample room for cruising. The 
character of the skippers of these smacks, as sea- 
men, stands very high in the estimation of the 
coasters. They are said to be better acquainted 
with the headlands and landmarks than any other 
navigators, and yield to none in skill and intrepi- 
dity. They are universally respected, as their 
conduct is good. They sometimes indemnify them- 
selves by excess on shore for the total abstinence 
from spirits required of theni whilst on board, but 
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in this respect they have improved ; some of them 
abstain from fishing on Sundays, and attend Divine 
Service. Their crews, also, are much less ignorant 
and disorderly than formerly. The number of their 
hands contributes as much as the superiority of 
their vessels to their reputation as seamen, amount- 
ing to elevoi, men and boys ; the latter are very 
useful in the fishing. Their costume is picturesque, 
consisting of a white flannel dress with pearl but* 
tons, slouch hat, and jack-boots. The fish in the 
weU, notwithstanding all the care employed in the 
preservation of them, die in great numbers until 
the cold weather sets in : as soon as they are ob- 
served to sicken, they are taken out, crimped, and 
salted. As several smacks belong to the same 
company, one of them is despatched, as soon as 
a cargo of live fish is completed, to the London 
market The line is always used in fishing, and 
the fishing commences with the flood-tide. 

It is owing to the enterprising spirit of the 
Thames Company, no less than to the advantages 
already stated, that the cod-fishing on this coast is 
principally in their hands. Stornaway furnishes a 
single vessel, and Thurso another. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that Leith takes little share in the 
trade. The white fish, cod, ling, and tusk, abound 
on the banks of the northern coast of Scotland, the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, and principally between 
those two groups of islands. The Dutch engage 
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in it. The Hollanders, according to Edmonstone, 
did not fish for cod separately, with the exception 
of those caught during the summer-season with 
long lines, and as an article of daily food, until 
1811; since that time small vessels, carrying about 
eight men, have been occupied annually, during 
the summer-months, in fishing cod on different 
ndghbouring banks. 

The alternative of crossing the Firth in an open 
boat was prevented by the arrival of a small mer* 
chant-vessel, formerly a yacht, the master of which 
agreed to convey me, and I passed the evening with 
a gentleman residing near Thurso. 

The mouth of the Thurso river is accessible only 
to small vessels. The river is celebrated for its 
salmon-fishery, which is valued at lOOOZ. per annum : 
it had just terminated*. The house of my host 
commands an extensive view of the treeless surface 
of Caithness-shire ; and northward of the windings 
of the river flowing between high banks, the town 
of Thurso, the bay, the opposite headlands, and 
the lofty precipices of Hoy, one of the Orkney 
Islands, bounding the horizon. The red sand- 
stone, of which Dunnet Head and the cliffs of Hoy 
are composed, glowed richly in the beams of a 
brilliant setting sun, and the harvest enlivened the 
scene. The task of gathering it devolves upon the 

* In 1736, 2560 salmon were taken in the course of a day, 
upon one pool of this river. — Statistical Survey, 
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women : the men are said to be here, as elsewhere 
in these regions, very indolent. Wages are very 
high in this country, amounting to two shillings 
per day, besides provisions. A high spirit of in- 
dependence pervades the peasantry, yet beggars 
are numerous, and it is the practice here, as 
elsewhere, to license them, giving them distin- 
guishing badges. This has a good effect ; partly 
as their number is known by the magistrates, and 
partly as the degree of degradation attached to 
wearing the badge would deter any persons but 
those who were impelled by real necessity from 
applying for it. The licensed mendicants are 
chiefly old women. 

At eleven at night the atmosphere was perfectly 
serene, and there seemed no prospect of sailing 
next morning. Between three and four the skipper 
summoned me, excusing his not having done so 
before, as a gale had been blowing. Such are the 
sudden changes of weather in this climate. The 
weather had moderated, but it was still blowing 
hard. The hue of the sky was inky black, and 
threatened squalls, and the Firth was boiling and 
foaming beneath the dark horizon. An old seaman 
who came on board advised me, in a whisper, not 
to sail, predicting that a gale would infallibly spring 
up ; but as he was evidently groggy, his admonition 
was unheeded, and at half-past four we bounded 
forth with the rapidity of an arrow, for the vessel 
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was light, unballasted, and an excellent sailer. 
The crew consisted of the skipper, formerly in the 
king^s service, who had fought at Camperdown, 
another man, and a wretched half-dad urchin, the 
son of a weaver of Inverness, thirteen years of age, 
who was making his first voyage, having spent three 
weeks at sea. Heavy waves rolled before a strong 
western breeze into tlie bays of Thurso and Dunnet, 
which are separated by a narrow ridge, scaling 
and dashing against the bold headland of Dunnet, 
which well merits the significant appellation of 
Windy Knap, bestowed on it by seamen : we passed 
it at daybreak, and bent our course across the Firth 
to Cantick Head. The shorter and more direct 
passage to Stromness is by the Head and Sound of 
Hoy, and was now rendered impracticable to our 
vessel by the sea setting upon that island. 

The perils of the Pentland Firth are allowed by 
the most experienced mariners to be formidable, 
though much exaggerated*. The length of the 
passage from Dunnet Head, on the west, to Pent- 
land Skerries, on the east, may amount to about 
fifteen miles. The tide varies in rate between nine 
and three miles in the hour, according to the spring 
or neap : the spring-tide rises eight feet, on extra- 

* The iiavigation of the Scottish coasts was formerly con- 
eidered so dangerous, that the Scottish Parliament passed a 
law about 200 years ago, prohibiting the sailing of any ship 
of the country from November to April 
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ordinary occasiona fourteen ; the neap is from 3^ 
to six. The flood flows from west to east, proceed- 
ing northwards along the western coast of Scotland, 
directing its course through the Firth, and then 
southward along the eastern coast. But some 
degree of intricacy, and of consequent difficulty 
to navigators, arises from the counter-currents, 
which are as rapid as the tide itself; by the strong 
eddies produced by the intervention of headlands, 
islands, rocks and shoals, and by the whirlpools, 
sometimes formed by the confluence of currents, 
occasioned by such obstacles, which, when raised 
by gales, are dangerous even to large vessels. The 
stream flows along the coasts of the Firth, in a 
direction opposite to that of the central and main 
current, and the change of tide is perceptible be- 
tween two and three hours later on the shores than 
in the mid-channel. The encounter of such rapid 
tides with violent gales occasions tremendous con- 
flicts : the magnificence of the sea, when the ebb- 
tide is met by a storm from the north-west, baffles 
all description. 

The greatest danger apprehended in the navi- 
gation of the Firth arises from calms, especially 
during a thick fog. Vessels piloted by foreigners, 
or persons unacquainted with the tides, have been 
known to drift along at the rapid rate of nine miles 
in the hour, while those on board supposed the 
vessel to be stationary, and did not discover their 
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error till on the point of striking on the coast, — a 
disaster, under such circumstances, apparently in- 
evitable, but often warded off by some friendly 
counter-current, which suddenly diverts their course, 
and hurries them away into the mid-channel. A 
different result must happen when vessels are drifted 
into bays which afford no anchorage, or driven 
upon sandy beaches. In this manner a large ship 
entered Dunnet Bay lately, during a mist, and was 
wrecked, whilst the crew supposed themselves be- 
calmed in the Firth. The back-current, seconded 
by the breeze, which gradually increased, bore us 
rapidly along, till the ebb-tide, now flowing at the 
rate of seven miles in the hour, became apparent 
by the great increase of the swell. We steered 
towards the small island of Stroma. 

The coast of Caithness-shire, to the eastward, is 
low, terminating in Duncansby Head, the north- 
east promontory of Scotland. The principal head- 
lands of Hoy, in Orkney, the farthest of which is 
the Head, rose in flne perspective on our left. The 
waves were majestically high, and seemed to form 
a wall, traversing the Firth from coast to coast. 
Excepting a fishing-smack, off Dunnet Head, 
making for the harbour, and a large three-masted 
merchant-vessel, beating up the Firth to windward, 
which passed close to us as she lay on one of her 
tacks, we saw no sail. 

The waving of the corn-fields and green pastures 
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of the coast of Hoy, between Red Head and Can- 
tick Head, form a cheerful contrast to the lofty and 
dreaded precipices of the western face of the island. 
Swona, a small island^ famed for the whirlpool pro- 
duced by the agitation of the conflicting currents 
which surround it, called the Wells of Swona, 
appeared in sight*. This island contains seventy 
inhabitants, who live by smuggling and illicit dis- 
tillation, — persons of desperate character, whom the 
Excisemen dare not molest. We reached Can tick 
Head, well pleased to enter smoother water, as the 
skipper confessed afterwards, that he observed, with 
no little anxiety, the continual increase of the swell 
and rise of the waves, for the groggy fisherman'^s 
prediction had been verified, and the breeze had 
matured into a gale. 

The southern approach to the main-land of 
Orkney, the island of Pomona, is by a channel, 
several miles in breadth, interspersed with small 
islands, dividing Hoy from South Ronaldsha, two 
principal islands of the Orkney group. The 
southern coast of Pomona is indented by two bays, 
one of which supplies an excellent roadstead for 
large vessels, and contains the harbour of Stromness, 

* Dr. Barry denies the existence of the Wells of Swona, 
meaning, I presume, (for there can be no doubt of the ex- 
istence of the whirlpool formed in the manner stated,) that, 
according to the literal interpretation of the word well, its 
depth and perils are much exaggerated. 
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one of the safest in the British isles. On the left 
of the channel opens, in its full extent, the long 
and deep harbour of Long Hope, affording secure 
anchorage for any number of vessels of the largest 
size, — the best in the Orkneys, being superior in 
one respect to Stromness, as large vessels can clear 
out of it more easily. The navigation between 
the bold and precipitous coast of Hoy, and the many 
islands which obstruct the passage, is intricate. 

The ebb-tide, rapid as a torrent, hurried us 
along ; and as the water was comparatively smooth, 
we sailed as along a broad river. But violent 
squalls now burst upon our unballasted vesssel 
through the gullies and inlets of the coast of Hoy, 
the severest of which befell us as passing under the 
highest mountain of this island, called the Wart, or 
Ward Hill of Hoy, we entered the Sound, which 
separates that island from Pomona. This channel, 
several miles in length, is noted for the turbulence of 
its waters, being even in calm weather agitated at 
its western entrance, as if by a storm, by the mere 
conflict of the currents. The skipper, fearing lest 
the vessel should be laid on its beam-ends, ran from 
the helm, which he left in my charge, and lowered 
the fore-sail, whilst his helpmate was employed in 
taking in a second reef in the main-sail. Having 
thus provided for our safety, he lost no time in 
ordering the unfortunate boy to come on deck and 
hold to a rope, not that he could be in any degree 
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useful, but that he might be accustomed to dangers 
to which his life was doomed. The little half- 
naked wretch obeyed ; and after standing, shiver- 
ing, for a few minutes, slunk back into his hole. 
Rapidly crossing the sound, between the small 
island of Gremsa and the mainland of Orkney, we 
approached every moment its formidable lee-shore, 
lying level beneath a heavy surf. The skipper, 
perceiving that our present sail was perfectly inca- 
pable of making head against the gale, and that 
wreck was inevitable unless every rag was spread, 
ordered the fore-sail to be unfurled, the main-sail to 
be loosed, and put about, having no alternative 
but to face the swell of the Sound, and to beat 4ip 
against it, making several tacks, whilst the vessel 
lay almost on her beam>ends, and the waves rolled 
over her. 

At length we were cheered with the sight of the 
masts of the vessels lying in Stromness Roads, and 
soon reached the harbour, which was filled by mer- 
chantmen detained by adverse winds, very thankful 
to Providence for our preservation, after a passage 
of about thirty-five miles. "A very coarse day, 
Sir,^ was the first greeting which reached my ear, 
as I stepped on shore, drenched with raiit and 
spray; an expression to which it was impossible 
to refuse a hearty assent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ORKNEY, STROMNESS, STONES OF STENNIS, KIRK- 
WALL, HISTORY, SANDWICK, EDUCATION, HOY, 
DWAKFIE STANE, EAGLES. 

The harbour of Stromness forms part of au ex- 
tensive bay : it is long and narrow, lying north and 
south, sheltered from the west by a high ridge, 
along the sloping sides of which the town is built, 
and guarded at its entrance by a low mound, called 
the Holms, outside of which the larger vessels ride, 
to avoid the difficult task of clearing the harbour. 
Two large three-masted ships, bound for Liverpool 
from Russian ports, now lay at anchor in these 
roads, and there were about thirty merchantmen 
westward-bound in the harbour. Stromness, ori- 
ginally a small village, has gradually become en- 
larged by the resort of vessels and trade ; but its 
streets, of which one bisects its whole length, are 
still wretched lanes, and the pavement is so rough, 
that a horse can scarcely pass over it in safety. 
Carts, according to the Statistical Survey ^ were 
first used in this parish less than a century ago. 

Few English sea-ports can boast of an inn more 
agreeably situated, or better accommodated for the 
reception of guests, than that which stands on the 
side of the harbour. 

The road to Kirkwall is very good. It passes 
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a natural embankment, separating a large saltwater 
Loch from Loch Stennis, a broad sheet of water, 
the site of the well-known Stone Circles. Their 
situation, so similar to that of the Circles of Caler- 
nish in Lewis, was probably chosen with reference 
to the vicinity of the water, necessary, perhaps, to 
the ceremonies or the safety of the people by whom 
they were erected. Their number is also the same. 
Of one of them there are four stones remaining, of 
which three are standing, measuring about eighteen 
or twenty feet in length. They would have been all 
long ago shivered into fragments by a neighbouring 
farmer, who was beginning to employ the materials 
in building his house, had not the sherilTs interpo- 
sition put a stop to the sacrilege. The principal 
Circle is very large : its diameter, extending to 
the outside of the fosse is 360 feet ; and it is sur- 
rounded by a fosse twenty feet broad and twelve 
feet deep : the stones of which it is composed are 
from twelve to fourteen feet in height. There are 
several tumuli in the neighbourhood of the circles, 
and detached stones of the same description are 
found in all the Orkney Islands. The banks of 
Loch Stennis are well cultivated, and the dreary 
prospect of moor and water is diversified by con- 
siderable tracts of arable land. We met on the 
road the Royal Mail, carried by a bare-legged boy, 
who was trotting along to Stromness. 

As Kirkwall is first seen from a steep hill de- 
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scending to the flat shore of Scarpa Bay. A town 
so extensive on the northern shore of Orkney, on an 
isthmus of about three miles in breadth, between 
tempestuous seas, is an object of much interest: 
and there is something peculiarly striking and im- 
posing on such a spot, in the appearance of the 
massy pile and lofty towers of a Cathedral, and 
the more so when it is viewed as almost the only 
unimpaired specimen of those stately monuments 
of ecclesiastical grandeur which adorned Scotland 
previous to the Reformation. On one side of the 
Cathedral, rise the venerable ruins of the ancient 
castle of the Earls of Orkney, and on the other 
those of the palace of the bishops : whilst the masts 
of the vessels, clustered together in the harbour, 
indicate the present commerpial importance of the 
metropolis of the northern isles. 

The principal street of Kirkwall is a narrow ill- 
paved lane of about a mile in length. The square, 
containing the Cathedral and other of the chief 
buildings, opens into it. There is a respectable 
show of shops, and two inns afford fair accommo- 
dation. I was amused by a characteristic trait of 
national curiosity : a child of five years of age, who 
was standing at the door of a house as we entered 
the town, asked with all imaginable gravity, whence 
we came, and whither we were going. The guide, 
though we were trotting along, thought proper to 
reply to the best of his knowledge to both these 
questions. 
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A brief view of the principal events in the history 
of Orkney will properiy precede a more minute 
description of Kirkwall. The ancient inhabitants 
were the Picts, to whom are ascribed the conical 
towers found on various parts of the coast of Scot- 
land, one of which exists near Kirkwall. In the 
ninth century, the Norw^ans, led by Harold 
Harfager, reduced the Orkney, Shetland, and West- 
ern Isles, and in 920, resigned these possessions 
to his brother Sigund the Elder, who became the 
first Earl of Orkney. Sigund and his successors 
extended their sway over the neighbouring counties 
of Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross-shire, but were 
occasionally defeated and deprived of a portion of 
their conquests by the Kings of Scotland, and 
sometimes deposed by the Kings of Norway, of 
whom they held their possessions on the terms of 
feudal homage. The succession to the earldom 
was at length contested by two cousins, Hacon 
and Magnus. Hacon finally determined their dis- 
pute by murdering his rival, a.d. 11 10. This deed 
was perpetrated in the Isle of Eagleshay : the body 
of Magnus was removed to Chrisf s Church in 
Birsa, where it irradiated celestial light and wrought 
divers miracles, in virtue of the canonization which 
the holy martyr had received. Hacon, seized by 
compunctions, endeavoured to atone for his guilt 
by making a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, 
and by washing himself in the river Jordan. About 
this period the Bishops of Orkney, who probably 
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exercised a spiritual jurisdiction in these islands 
kmg previous, are authentically metitioned. 

Ronald, nephew of St. Magnus, became Earl of 
Orkney, and in fulfilment of a vow built the Cathe- 
dral of Kirkwall, in honour of the saint, and removed 
his bones to this sacred asylum^ The present edifice, 
with some additions made to it by the bishops, is 
the same which was then erected. The earldom 
became vacant a. d. 1379, and was granted, on hard 
conditions, by the King of Norway to Henry 
Sinclair (or St Clair), and continued in his family 
till a period subsequent to the transfer of Orkney 
to the King of Scotland. This remarkable event 
in the history of Orkney occurred a.d. 1468. 
The Western Isles had been for some time sub- 
ject to the Scottish sway; and in this year 
Christian the First, King of Denmark, who go- 
verned Sweden, Norway, and Holstein, mortgaged 
the Isles of Orkney and Shetland to the King of 
Scotland, in pledge for the payment of a consider- 
able debt The claim to these possessions may be 
deemed virtually, though not formally, abandoned 
by the Danish monarch. 

The Kings of Scotland did not retain peaceable 
possession of this remote province of their empire- 
In die year I47O, the second subsequently to the 
transfer, Sinclair, Earl af Orkney, resigned his 
earldom to the King of Scotland. His son by a 
fir^ marriage became Lord Sinclair, whilst his son 
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by a second was created Earl of Caithness, the 
ancestor of the present earl. During the minority 
of James the Fifth of Scotland, the two brothers, 
deeming the opportunity for recovering the sur- 
rendered inheritance favourable, invaded Orkney : 
they were supported by Sinclair, governor of Kirk- 
wall, a natural son of their family, and were defeated 
in a pitched battle near the Stones of Stennis ; the 
earl was killed and Lord Sinclair made prisoner. 
The feuds and troubles which continued to disturb 
the islands, were allayed by the arrival of James the 
Fifth in person, who resided as guest to the bishop 
in his palace, a.d. 1536, and settled his government* 
Grants of the earldom were several times made and 
revoked; the dukedom was constituted and con- 
ferred by Mary on her favourite Bothwell. 

During this period of uncertain rule, the bishops 
are described as having exercised a mild and bene- 
ficent jurisdiction in spiritual matters. Robert 
Reid enjoyed the mitre a.d. 1540: he filled the 
high office of President of the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh, and negotiated and celebrated the 
marriage between Mary and the Dauphin of France. 
He enlarged and adorned the cathedral. The 
earldom was granted to the Stewarts, Robert and 
his son Patrick, a.d. 1600; to these personages 
Orkney and Shetland are indebted for the principal 
remaining monuments of former grandeur. Robert 
enlarged and embellished the palace of Birsa, which 
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had been inhabited, if not built, by the Earl Sin- 
clair: his son Patrick erected the present palace of 
Kirkwall. But to defray the expense of these 
structures, and of the magnificence which they 
indulged, the Stewarts levied arbitrary and oppres- 
sive taxes, and at length produced by their tyran- 
nical conduct a revocation of the Royal Grant. 
The government of the islands was intrusted to the 
bishop. On the abolition of the prelacy, the leases 
of the episcopal lands were granted to the city of 
Edinburgh. These, together with the earldom of 
Orkney and the lordship of Shetland, were a. d. 
1642, conferred in virtue of former grants on the 
Earl of Morton by King Charles thie* First. 

During the usurpation, Cromwell's soldiers were 
quartered in the island. In 1669, the earldom was 
annexed to the crown, and erected into a stewardry. 
In 1669, the bishopric, having been temporarily 
restored, was finally abolished. The Earl of Morton 
having mismanaged his property, oppressed by the 
vexation which it occasioned him, sold it in I766 to 
Lord Dundas, whose representative, the present 
lord, receives the feu duties. The church lands 
reverted to the crown, and are subject to the control 
of the Exchequer ♦. 

The cathedral, standing in an open square, is 

* The above sketch of the hifitory of Orkney is abridged 
chiefly from Dr. Barry's work. 
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freed from those encumbrances which too frequently 
not only obstruct the view, but deface the fronts of 
several of the English Minsters ; its architecture is 
a respectable specimen of the style of the twelfth 
century, and the plan on which it is constructed is 
uniform, as with the exception of the eastern win- 
dow and some other minor parts, it was the work 
of one period. The small size of the windows, and 
heavy character of the building, are characteristie 
of the age in which it was built. The length of 
the cathedral from east to west is 236 feet; its 
breadth 56 ; the arms of the cross or transept are 
30 feet in breadth ; the height of the roof is 71 
feet, that of the steeple 140. The roof of the nave 
is vaulted by Gothic arches, supported on each 
side by a triple row of columns ; the lowest tier 
consists of fourteen, each measuring fifteen feet in 
circumference. The tower is supported by four, 
measuring each twenty-four feet in circumference. 
The effect of the massy and regularly-formed 
columns is imposing; the nave is covered with 
monumental inscriptions, commemorating magi- 
strates and other principal inhabitants of Orkney, 
and a few stone coffins are scattered about. The 
partial gleams of day admitted through the small 
discoloured windows which line the aisles, half 
choked with grass, augment the sepulchral appear- 
ance of this portion of the cathedral. The original 
design of its builder, pushed beyond its scope by 
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the culpable negligence of its present guardians, 
would incur the censure of those who object to the 
usual gloomy character of Gothic Minsters, desig- 
nating them rather as mausoleums of dead men than 
as temples of the living God. But if we regard 
the nave as the vestibule of the chmr^ through 
which we pass from the restless scenes of this world 
to the peaceful sanctuary of another, assuredly the 
records of human mortality, and " the scrolls which 
teach us to live and to die,^ are by no means in- 
appropriate appendages of its hallowed architecture, 
nor has the epithet " religious'' been ill applied to 
the "dim light'' by which we peruse them. 

The choir, the only remnant of choral architec- 
ture which has survived the Reformation in Scot- 
land, is kept with much care. It is furnished with 
stalls, and adorned by a very elegant east window. 
The service of the Kirk is regularly performed in 
it every Sunday. The expenses of the repairs of 
the cathedral are defrayed partly by the Exchequer, 
and partly by a bequest of a pious individual for 
that particular purpose, called in Scotland a mor^ 
tyieation. The present state of the cathedral at 
Kirkwall confirms the well-authenticated fact, that 
the tide of devastation which overthrew the ancient 
establishments of Scotland at the Reformation, 
spent its fury ere it had reached Orkney ; and the 
prejudice against episcopacy is said to be less 
violent here than in other parts of Scotland. 
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The palace of the earls is pleasandy situated at 
a short distance from the cathedral : the carvings 
underneath the windows are well executed; and 
there remains, besides several apartments and vaults, 
a hall measuring fifty-eight feet in length by twenty 
in breadth. The building is in a ruinous and dis- 
gustingly filthy state. It was erected, as has been 
already mentioned, by Patrick Stewart It is an 
interesting incident in its history, that Montrose 
took refuge within its walls, and here mustered his 
last band of followers. 

The episcopal palace adjoins that of the earls ; it 
consists at present of a few ruined apartments : the 
effigy of Bishop Reid is sculptured in relief on the 
exterior of the tower. 

Near these ancient structures is a modem row of 
school-houses, a secession chapel, and another dis- 
senting place of worship. The residents of Kirkwall 
form a pleasant society, and are hospitable to 
strangers. They hold meetings for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and other purposes of general 
usefulness. The assizes are held here, and there is 
a small gaol, in which the prisoners were singing 
aloud to relieve the tediousness of their weary 
hours. A few diminutive trees grow in Kirkwall, 
the only ones of which Orkney can boast, although 
its peat-mosses discover vestiges of ancient forests. 
The harbour is not altogether safe, being much ex- 
posed to the north wind. 
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My guide was very communicative as we re- 
turned to Stromness, though his colloquial exertions 
were in no small degree embarrassed by the wind, 
and he found neither his saddle ^^ a sit easy,^^ nor 
his bridle " a guide the beast,'' the expressive terms 
by which those articles are designated in Orkney. 
The accounts of the arctic excursions which he had 
pollected amongst the whale-fishers were very 
amusing. The scenery and habits of the northern 
regions are perfectly well known to the people of 
the Orkney Isles, as they furnish annually a consi- 
derable number of men for the fisheries. 

The three stones of Stennis dimly seen through 
a spreading haze just before night-fall, presented, 
as we passed, a very singular appearance. The 
imagination might have supposed them to be the 
three giants holding conference ; one of them, being 
slightly bent, seemed to assume the attitude of 
deliberation, and the illusion was corroborated by 
the apparent change in their relative position, pro- 
duced by our progress along the windings of the 
road. The resemblance explains partly the old 
notion of such stones being enchanted men. A 
better and intentional deception occurred near 
Stromness: a colossal human figure, attired in a 
very grotesque manner, appeared stationed on the 
edge of a corn-field. It consisted of a column of 
stones erected in rude but tolerably exact imitation 
of the human form, surmounted by a piece of turf, 
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carved in the Bhape of a three-cornered hat. A 
broad mantle of se&-weed covered the shoulders, 
and flowed loosely in the wind : by day it served 
to scare the cattle from the com, by night it might 
have shaken the nerves and arrested the progress of 
a more rational traveller. 

I found at the inn at Stromness the captain of a 
trading vessel, which had just arrived from Quebec, 
an intelligent man. He complained bitterly of a 
grievance, under which he was yet smarting : a ride 
to the custom-house at Kirkwall, and back again, 
on a rough pony, which had proved torture to him, 
as he was very corpulent, and unused to this sort 
of exercise. The custom-house is fixed at Kirkwall, 
in virtue of its ancient privilege, to the infinite 
inconvenience of the trade, since Stromness, which 
was formerly a village, has become the principal 
place of commercial resort. The want of a dry 
dock in the harbour of Stromness is also a great 
drawback to its numerous advantages, and is little 
compensated for by the consequent exemption from 
dues. 

The shores of the Sound of Hoy, on either side, 
are covered with extensive corn-fields, now ripening 
for the harvest. The neatly-trimmed hedge-rows 
of England are wanting, and the enclosures are 
merely high stone walls. But the uncemented 
masonry of Orkney, whether in the cottages, farm- 
houses, or these walls, cannot be surpassed. The 
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manse of the parish of Sandwick stands near the 
sea, about a mile from Stromness; and not far 
from it is the cemetery, enclosed by a stone wall, 
and containing a ruined chapel. It is the invari- 
able custom ho-e, to bury drowned persons on the 
side of the chapel farthest from the sea; no reason 
is assigned for it. 

My guide was a very intelligent little fellow, who 
had learned to read before he went to sea; and 
had just returned from his first fishing expedition 
off the coast of Caithness. He spoke of his crossing 
the wells of Swona, and his boat having been 
turned twice round: whilst he added that that 
which contained his brother had been whirled five 
times about : observing that " there was no danger 
only when the sea was very wroth.'' He recounted 
several anecdotes of the adventures of his father 
and other boatmen, in a plain, but nervous, and 
even eloquent style, which surprised me much in an 
infant of his age. Every traveller who converses 
with the children in Scotland, or attends the schools 
in which the higher branches of education are 
taught, will be astonished at the vigour and accu- 
racy of their understanding even at a very early 
age. The English spoken in Orkney is very pure, 
and free from provincial corruptions. Education 
has become almost universal amongst the people, as 
might be fully inferred from the following state- 
ment in the report of the Inverness Society, 
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founded on an investigation which took place in 
1822. " In the Hebrides, and other western parts 
of Inverness and Ross, seventy in the hundred can- 
not read. In the remaining parts of Inverness and 
Ross, in Nairn, the Highlands of Moray, Cromarty, 
Sutherland, and the inland parts of Caithness, 
forty in the hundred. In Argyle and the High- 
lands of Perth, thirty in the hundred. In Orkney 
and Shetland, twelve in the hundred.**" Since the 
above-mentioned period, the comparatively trifling 
deficiency in the number of persons unable to read 
in Orkney, has been pardy supplied. 

On Sunday, I accompanied my landlord to the kirk. 
The streets were quite thronged with people, passing 
to it and to the Secession chapel. The church is large. 
The Seceders are said to be nearly as numerous 
here, as the members of the Established Church. 
Their progress has been rapid, for at the close of 
the last century there were no Dissenters, according 
to the Statistical Survey, It contrasts strikingly 
with the extreme rarity of dissenters in the neigh- 
bouring shire of Sutherland and the Western Isles*, 
and corroborates the conclusion stated in a former 
part of these Sketches. Two services were per- 
formed, in a stentorian tone of voice, by the assistant 
minister, who labours, notwithstanding, under an 

* It may be added also in the country parishes of Orkney. 
(See Appendix^ Note I.) 
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impediment of speech, occasioned by breaking his 
jaw. The congregations were remarkably attentive, 
and deviated from the usual practice in Scotland, 
by standing up when they sang. The natives, 
fishermen, and merchants, abstain rigidly from iSsh- 
ing and sailing on Sundays; and as strangers, who 
frequent the port, too frequently make no distinc- 
tion of days, their stedfastness in resisting the 
influence of bad example, and in refusing partici- 
pation in the usual profits resulting from it, reflects 
credit on their religious principles. The parish of 
Sandwick is very extensive and populous. The 
minister is incapacitated by old age for the discharge 
of any of his duties, which are delegated to an 
assistant, and to his son, who volunteers his aid. 
The parish will be divided, on the death of the 
actual incumbent, into two distinct parislies, — 
Sandwick and Stromness : the town of Stromness 
alone containing at present 2400 inhabitonts. 

A gentleman of Stromness kindly conveyed me 
to Hoy, in a large and capital boat. We crossed the 
Sound to westward of Gremsa. A heavy swell was 
rolling upon this island ; and the Sound exhibited 
to seaward, at no considerable distance, a foaming 
surface of boiling eddies and formidable breakers. * 
The pilots amuse themselves by the practice of 
frightening strangers, by directing their course 
directly to the whirlpool, and then turning aside 
at the moment at which the unfortunate lands- 
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man apprehends certain destruction. Our course 
lay away from the breakers. A vast and closely- 
compacted assemblage of cormorants, fcn-ming a 
complete circle, rearing their long necks aloft, ap- 
peared floating in undisturbed array upon the 
boisterous waves. These birds usually fish in this 
manner. 

The distance from Stromness to Hoy is four 
miles : we landed in a creek, and walked to the 
Manse, where we were received by the mhiister, 
Mr. Hamilton, an aged widower. He showed us 
his flower-garden and kitchen-garden, and a water- 
mill, and invited us to dine with him, on our return 
from our intended excursion. His two sons, young 
men destined for the church, offered to accompany 
us : one of them went with my Orcadian friend on 
a shooting excursion, and the other undertook to 
be my guide, and we fixed a place of rendezvous. 

We entered, after a walk of some distance, a 
sombre uninhabited valley, bounded by high heath- 
ery hills, and soon perceived the object of our search, 
an enormous fragment of free-stone, that celebrated 
Dwarfie Stane over which the great Magician of the 
North has waved with transcendent power the wand 
of his enchantments. Its dimensions are thirty-two 
feet in length, sixteen and a-half in breadth, and 
seven feet five inches in height. The interior is 
divided into three apartments, one of which was 
evidently designed for a dormitory, being excavated 
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in the shape of abed: and in the interval between 
this and another apartment, is an area, intended, 
perhaps, for a fire-place, as there is a hole cut in 
the roof, which might serve for the conveyance of 
smoke. The traditionary story respecting this 
singular stone is, that it was the habitation of a 
dwarf who had been married to a giant. It must 
be presumed that they lived in a state of separation 
a thoro at least, if not a mensd. There can be no 
doubt that this singular dwelling was the work of 
a superstitious age, and the abode of a hermit. 
No one would have undertaken the labour which it 
cost for amusement; and a shepherd would not 
have been satisfied with so rude a habitation. 
Near this phenomenon is a spring, which, working 
its way through a vegetable substance, reduces it 
to a consistency exactly resembling India-rubber. 
As we walked onwards towards the Wart-Hill, a 
wild currant-bush* was pointed out to me, the only 
shrub growing in the midst of this desert. It is 
found in different parts of Orkney. 

The dreariness of the scenery was suddenly and 
agreeably exchanged for the waving corn-fields of 
the vale of Rack wick, and its village, inhabited by 
fishermen, on the beach, enclosed by two steep, 
rocky eminences, one of which forms the southern 
boundary of the Wart HilL We pursued our 
route to the foot of the Wart Hill, climbed it by a 
steep ascent, and then descended across a desolate 
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tract to the edge of a lofty overhanging precipice. 
Before us, at an interval of a few yards, and pro- 
bably originally detached from the coast by the 
action of the impetuous sea upon the soft red sand- 
stone, of which the rocks are here composed, ap- 
peared the noble column called the Old Man of 
Hoy, rising to the height of twelve or 1600 feet. 
Four fine eagles hovered over its summit, on which 
a pair build annuaUy : and as we approached, they 
slowly towered aloft, barking or shrieking shrilly as 
they rose. 

There is a small bay to the south side of this rock 
which was a few years ago the scene of an affecting 
story. The circumstances form the subject of 
some pathetic lines by Mr. Peterkin, the sheriff of 
Orkney, author of a small volume, descriptive of 
part of the scenery of the island. It, no doubt, 
suggested to the great novelist one of the most 
striking incidents in the Pirate^ the scene of which 
is laid in Orkney and in Shetland ; for it is in part 
exactly described in the account of the drifting of 
the vessel containing his hero on Sumburgh Head. 
The following is the occurrence alluded to: — ^A 
vessel was descried in a heavy gale from the north- 
west, drifting, water-logged, upon the Old Man of 
Hoy: and as she approached, two of the crew were 
perceived yet remaining on board of her, one of 
whom was lashed to the deck, and the other to the 
rigging. Having narrowly escaped collision with 
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the rock, she was wrecked with violence in the 
cove. This event had been anxiously expected 
by two natives of the island, who immediately flew 
to the prey, brought ashore the unfortunate sailors, 
one of whom was found to be living ; and, insen- 
sible to the call of humanity, laid him on the beach 
to perish, whilst they plundered the vessel. An old 
superstitious notion once prevailed in these islands, 
that a man, if saved from a watery grave, would 
inflict some serious mischief on his preserver. It is 
easy to conceive the origin of a doctrine so conve- 
nient to that class of persons called wreckers^ when 
the sages who invented it, and the credulous people 
who believed it, were equally interested in its prac- 
tical consequences. All Orkney was indignant at 
the flagrant breach of the laws of humanity and 
hospitality committed on this occasion; and the 
grave of the seamen is pointed out on a plot of 
turf on a ledge of a rock, elevated a few feet above 
the beach, near the spot on which the vessel struck. 
The summit of the Wart-Hill rises nearly 2000 
feet in height to northward of the Old Man. The 
sea, which rushes upon this side of the island with 
a fury not surpassed in any part of the world, has 
wrought tremendous fissures in the coast, which 
presents a long broken line of stupendous preci- 
pices and awful chasms, exhibiting, in conjunction 
with the stately column of the Old Man, a scene of 
uncommon grandeur and sublimity. Though now 
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much agitated by tempestuous winds, viewed from 
so great a height, it appeared a level mass of foam; 
and large vessels, hastening for refuge to the har- 
hour of Stromness, seemed mere specks on the great 
deep. The gradual encroachments of the sea might 
almost induce an expectation of the final overthrow 
of the island ; and if the duration of the world were 
suffidoit for the completion of the work of devas- 
tation, the soft materials of which the island is 
composed would probably yield to its violence, 
like the land which once, it is said, filled the 
channel of the irresistible Pentland. 

To the Blown Baltic, then, they say, 
The wild wares found another way, 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding. 

Coi.i.iK8*8 Ode on Liberty, 

But the fishermen of Rackwick sleep as securely 
on the verge of the devouring element, as the inha- 
bitants of Portici at the foot of Vesuvius*. 

Eagles are very numerous in Hoy. Mr. Bullock, 
proprietor of the London Museum, is said to have 
found in this Island every species of those birds 
known in Great Britain, except the Osprey. At that 
time, and till lately, the number of species, besides 
the Osprey, was allowed to be four ; but the recent 

* ^' The north-west promontory of Sanda, one of the Orkneys 
(says Mr. Lyell, in his work on Geology, VoL 1. 263,) has be«i 
cut off in modem times by the sea, so that it became what is 
now called Start Island, where a light-house was erected in 
1807, since which time the new strait has grown broader.** 
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researches of naturalists have reduced it to two, it 
having been ascertained that the Sing-tailed is the 
Golden, and the Sea^Eagle the Cinereous in an 
immature state*. 

The habits of the eagle, described by persons 
accustomed to observe them, are very singular. It 
is remarkable, that their numbers neither increase 
nor decrease : each pair has two places for building 
their nest, and shifts the work from one to the 
other if disturbed. A vacancy, occasioned by the 

* See Selbt'b Ormlhoiogy, — ^Mr. Selby thus describes a 
method of taking eagles occasionally employed in Scotland. 
'^ A miniature-liouse, at least the wall part of it, is built on 
growid frequented by the eagle, and an opening left at the 
foot of the wall, sufficient for the egress of the bird. To the 
outside of this opening a bit of strong skeiny (cord) is fixed, 
with a noose formed on one end, and the other running through 
the noose. After all this operation is finished, a piece of carrion 
is thrown into the house, which the eagle finds out and perches 
upon. It eats voraciously, and when fiilly satisfied, it never 
thinks of taking its flight immediately upwards, unless dis- 
turbed, provided it can find any easier way to get out of the 
house ; for it appears that it cannot readily begin its flight but 
in an oblique direction; consequently it walks deliberately out 
at the opening left for it, and the skeiny being fitly contrived 
and placed for the purpose, catches hold of and fairly strangles 
it.'' In regard to the osprey, I have little doubt that I saw 
this bird on the Sound of Hoy. It flew close to the vessel, 
during the gale which then prevailed, and was pointed out to 
me by one of the crew as an eagle that lived solely on fish, and 
it certainly resembled much the osprey, if not the bird itself. 
The osprey has become, as we are informed by Mr Selby, 
very rare. 
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destruction of one pair, is immediately filled up by 
another, occupying their haunts and breeding-place; 
and it is probable that the increase in the number 
is prevented by the old birds driving away the 
young. This is the well-known practice of ravens, 
and several birds of the falcon-tribe. The eagles 
levy heavy contributions on the lambs and pigs in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Hamilton, while walking 
one day in his garden, was disturbed by a loud 
squeaking, which commenced near his mill, and 
by degrees grew fainter and fainter. He advanced 
to the spot, and immediately perceived one of his 
pigs struggling vainly in the talons of an eagle, 
who was soaring away with his prey towards the 
Wart-Hill. There is at present a man living in 
Orkney, who was seized when a child by an eagle, 
and was carried a little distance ; when the bird, 
becoming alarmed, dropped him, having but little 
injured him. Other instances have occurred of 
similar attempts on children. Mr. Hamilton was 
more successful in another instance, in inflicting 
punishment on one of these depredators. An eagle 
had so effectually entangled his claws in the back 
of a sheep, that he could not disengage himself, 
and afforded Mr. Hamilton the opportunity of 
killing him with his stick ^. 

* Mr. Lloyd says, in his Northern Field Sports^ that eagles 
in Orkney are represented as striking turbot and other fish, 
^d being sometimes carried by them under water. For the 
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From the side of the Wart-Hill the Sound of 
Hoy opens beautifully in all its extent, bounded 
by the opposite chain of hills in Pomona. We 
passed a richly green spot, called the Meadow of 
Kean, enclosed by the lofty buttresses of the Wart- 
Hill, and, after pausing a few minutes, to listen to 
the fine echoes, descended to the hospitable Manse, 
where we were welcomed by a large party. Our 
host had been minister of this parish thirty years, 
and had found it at his coming much neglected. 
No Sacrament had been administered in it during 
thirty years previous. 

following account of an eaglets larder, discovered in the Isle 
of Arran, when a nest of that bird was taken, I have the 
authority of a Scottish laird, who received it from an eye- 
witness. It consisted of four rabbits, several grouse, a black 
cock, a lamb, and two eels. The last-mentioned ingredients 
excited much surprise ; they were probably the young of the 
conger. A laige collection of bones, the remnant of former 
banquets, were strewed around. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ORKNEY, SANDWICK, BURGH AND CASTLE OF 
BIRSA, CLIMATE, PRODUCE, SWINE, KELP, FISH- 
ERIES, WHAL^l-FISHERY, PILOTAGE, HARBOURS, 
UDALLERS, MANUFACTURES, SUPERSTITIONS, 
POETRY, SOUND AND COAST OP HOY. 

On the following day, I was introduced at his 
manse to the minister of Sandwick, the Rev. Mr. 
Clouston, who had filled the parochial office during 
sixty years, and his present situation during half 
that period. Though much advanced in years, he 
communicated his various information in a very 
agreeable manner, and described with enthusiasm 
the visit of Captain Cook and his companions, and 
that more recent of Captain Franklin and his party 
to Orkney. The latt^ occupied a dismantled 
house, near the Manse, during some days, while 
detained in the island by contrary winds, swinging 
their hammocks from the rafters. Mr. Clouston'^s 
son, a young man, very assiduous in the discharge 
of the ministerial duties delegated to him by his 
father, deemed it necessary, as is by no means 
unusual among the young clergy destined for the 
Highlands and Islands, to prepare hiifiself at the 
University for this laborious station, by adding to 
his usual theological studies that of medicine and 
other sciences. A practical acquaintance with 
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medicine is indeed almost essential to a minister in 
many parishes of Scotland, in which no professional 
assistance can be procured. Some of the clergy 
differ in opinion as to the expediency of a minister 
uniting the two functions; finding that their 
recipes for the bodily ailments of their parishioners 
are so much in request, as almost to preclude the 
introduction of a word in behalf of their spiritual 
welfare : but when their lot happens f o be cast in 
a parish in which people frequently die from want 
of medical relief, humanity leaves them no alterna- 
tive. Many parts of Scotland are forty to sixty 
miles removed from a medical practitioner,— a long 
and rough ferry, perhaps, intervening. 

The remains of a house, built by George Gra- 
ham, last Bishop of Orkney, and now tenanted by a 
cotter, may yet be seen pleasantly situated at 
Brakeness Point, a promontory marking the western 
entrance of the sound. The episcopal arms, sub- 
scribed by the date of 1633, are engraved on the 
door. The kitchen and hall remain, as well as 
some other apartments. The Black Rock, com- 
posed of slate, which abounds on this part of the 
coast, exhibits the singular phenomenon of a com- 
plete natur^ staircase, descending to the edge of 
the water, as accurately wrought into steps as if by 
the hand of a human artificer. A great variety of 
sea- weeds is found along the coast. Spars, Molucca 
beans, and other American productions are occa- 

N 2 
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sionally deposited on the shore by the Gulf Stream, 
which sweeps these Islands after completing its 
northern circuit. 

Birsa is distant twelve miles from Stromness, on 
the northern coast of Pomona. On the road to it, 
the retrospective view of Stromness, its harbour, 
the sound, and the hills of Hoy, is very pictu- 
resque. 

The country resembles very much the treeless 
parts of England, consisting of a series of gently 
sloping hills covered with com or fine turf, inter- 
spersed with patches of heath. Several cottages 
were pointed out to me belonging to that class of 
independent proprietors, called in Orkney Udallers, 
or Allodial holders; their property consists of 
fronl ten to sixteen acres and upwards. The Udal 
tenure is disappearing in Orkney and Shetland : it 
is liable only to tithe and tribute, being wholly 
exempt from feudal obligations. That the Udal 
tenures are still numerous, is obvious from the fact 
that the minister of Stromness receives his stipend 
from 120 heritors, a circumstance remarkable when 
contrasted with there being but a single heritor in 
many of the parishes of the western parts of Scot- 
land. The judge, in a trial which involved some 
Udal property, asked of whom the Udallers held 
their tenures. "They hold of God Almighty,'*'' 
was the reply of the zealous advocate. The Nor- 
wegians introduced into Orkney their weights. 
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which remain to the present day, but appear to 
have abstained from all interference with the cus- 
tixnary modes of regulating and disposing of pro- 
perty which they found in these islands; a proof 
of the leniency of their rule. The lands in Orkney 
are now chiefly held in fee of Lord Dundas, who is 
invested with the rights of the earldom, with the 
exception of those once appertaining to the church, 
which are held of the crown. The farms are 
leased, and underlet from year to year, a system 
which is found pernicious and fatal to improve- 
ment, and is, perhaps, the main cause of the little 
progress hitherto made in the cultivation of the 
land. 

The cottages of the Orcadians are built studiously 
for the purpose of screening them against the 
sweeping winds. They resemble fortifications. 
They are clustered together for the purpose of 
mutual shelter, and are constructed, like the walls, 
of stone skilfully adjusted without cement: they 
are also very large: the inhabitants occupy the 
central apartment, to which light is admitted solely 
by an aperture in the ceiling; this is sometimes, 
according to the means of the family, surrounded 
by additional chambers for sleeping, a kiln for 
com, projecting from the outside in the form of a 
semicircular buttress, and also by a bam or store- 
room. Square heaps of peat complete the group 
of structures, the whole being entirely enclosed by 
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a high stone walL The interior is a perfect laby-* 
rinth, in the mazes of which the visiter, having 
passed the door of the outer enclosure, may wander 
for some time ere he discovers the entrance to the 
dwelling : each cottage is provided with a garden, 
chiefly yielding potatoes and cabbages. The use 
of this latter vegetable, introduced into the island, 
according to Dr. Barry, who has thus given publi- 
city to the popular tradition, by Cromwell*s soldiers, 
is now become very general ; and I was informed 
that dysenteries and other complaints of the same 
species are found to arise from the excessive use of 
it, or from its not being adequately qualified by 
substantial food. In possession of the kail-yard, 
the Orkney peasantry exhibit a decided superiority 
over those of the Northern Hebrides and High- 
lands. 

I observed the rig-tenures or strips of land, held 
by different tenants. This system still prevails in 
Orkney : amongst the objections to it is the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the dishonest holder to encroach 
by degrees upon the land of his unsuspecting 
neighbour. The progressive enlargement of some 
of ^these strips of land, at the expense of others, is 
a subject of much amusement. A good honest 
minister, holding a tract of this sort, suffered it, 
from inattention or forbearance, to dwindle away 
gradually to a hair^s breadth, whilst the proportions 
of his iniquitous neighbours exhibited a correspond- 
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ing increase. Some of the customs described by 
Dr. Macculloch as prevailing in St. Eilda, are 
similar to those of .Orkney ; among others this of 
run-rig, and the peculiar mode of preserving their 
produce, of which he observes that **the eye is 
caught by the great number of small stone build- 
ings scattered over it, naturally mistaken for the 
habitations of the natives. These are the * pyra- 
mids^ of Martin, and are used for saving all their 
produce, their peat, com, hay, and even their birds. 
These structures are round and oval domes resem- 
bling ovens, eight or ten feet in diameter, and five 
or six in height." This practice, he also observes, 
is alluded to by Solinus as common in the Western 
Islands, and as now unknown except in St Eilda. 
He describes the breed of sheep in that island to be 
the Norwegian, of miserable and scanty fleece, the 
same which still prevails in Shetland. St. Eilda, 
Orkney, and Shetland, constituting the outer circle 
of the Scottish Isles, obviously derived their cus- 
toms in part from the same northern origin. 

On our right lay spread out in all its wide ex- 
panse Loch Stennis. The venerable palace reared 
its stately pile on the shore of a bay on the western 
coast of the island, sheltered from the northern 
sea by the steep and lofty promontory called the 
Burgh of Birsa, which is united to the main land 
by a low level tract. To northward appeared the 
bold coast of Westera, one of the Orkneys, sepa- 
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rated from Pcnnona by a broad sound, whilst the 
valley of Birsa, washed by its waters, exhibited 
rich harvests, groups of busy reapers, and small 
tracts of turf, on which tethered cattle and geese 
were feeding. The notice of these birds may 
appear trifling to the English reader; but their 
presence indicates the superior advancement of the 
Orkneys, as compared to the Western Isles, in 
most of which they are unknown. It may seem 
incredible, but is nevertheless true, that were some 
common farm-yard animals, an English horse, an 
ass, a turkey, and a goose, conveyed to many of 
those islands, they would excite as much astonish^ 
ment as a bear and a monkey, the inhabitants 
having no idea of them but from description. The 
sheep were busily cropping the sea-weed on the 
beach of the bay. These animals invariably descend 
from the hills at the time of the ebb, Apparently 
being instinctively aware of the alterations of the 
tide. I little expected to be reminded of the Isle 
of Thanet at the most northern point of my tour, 
in a district swept by blasts and the spray of the 
northern ocean. 

The site of the palace of Birsa reflects credit on 
the taste of its founder, probably a Sinclair ; its 
enlargement and embellishment are ascribed, as 
has been already stated, to Robert Stewart, in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and 
(contributed to the fatal extravagance of his family. 
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The Manse and Kirk are near the palace. The 
minister is much advanced in life, and has held his 
present situation above thirty years. A fair infe- 
rence respecting the longevity of the natives of 
these islands may be drawn from the age attained 
by the three ministers of whose hospitality I par- 
took ; and the periods of time during which they 
had severally filled the pastoral ofBce in their respec- 
tive parislies; and further, from the fact that three 
of the six ministers, forming the presbytery of 
Cairston, have each filled the office during half a 
century. The Orcadians, notwithstanding their 
rainy and boisterous climate, are indeed healthy 
and long-lived ; they are subject, however, to in- 
flammatory complaints, cold and scrophula, besides 
epidemics. In default of stables, we turned our 
horses loose in the churchyard, and fixed the 
Sfaddles and bridles on the wall under soaking rain, 
and then proceeded to take some refreshments at 
the Manse, and to view the palace. 

The old paved road leading to tliis ancient edi- 
fice has been rescued from the earth and rubbish 
which buried it by the present minister. The 
palace forms a square quadrangle, and though in a 
ruinous state, retains all its apartments and chim- 
neys, which are high and ornamental. In no part 
of our buildings has ancient dignity been sacrificed 
to modem convenience more effectually than in our 
chimneys. The hall, kitchen, guard-room, and 

N3 
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dwelling-brooms, provided with windows command- 
ing agreeable prospects, and long galleries, con- 
necting the opposite extremities of the building, 
are still in tolerable preservation. The seas, during 
north-western gales, burst over the lofty summit of 
the Bur^, and deluge the valley on the opposite 
side with spray. 

. The parish of Birsa comprehends Harra. The 
latter is the only entirely inland parish in Orkney. 
It is that in which the Norse language was last 
spoken, having been prevalent in Orkney in the 
sixteenth century, and remaining in three parishes 
of the mainland towards the end of the seventeenth. 
In Shetland, the Norse has been spoken within 
the memory of the living ; and the dialect is still 
infected by that language. The inland situation 
of the parish of Harra exposes its inhabitants 
to the imputation of ignorance of maritime affairs, 
and, consequently, to the ridicule of their bro- 
ther-islanders. A Harrfrinan is another name 
for a blundering boatman. A Harra-man is said, 
when he saw for the first time a lobster which had 
jiist dropped from a basket, to have immediately 
laid his hand on it, when the animal seized him, 
and inflicted upon him a severe gripe. The excla- 
mation which he made use of has passed into a 
pioverb, and is employed when one man, quarrelling 
with another, wishes him to desist ; '^ Let be and 
m let be, as the Harra-man said to the lobster.^ 
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The wind had veered round to the north, pro- 
ducing a sudden extraordinary chill in the atmo- 
sphere. The north-wind, which is by many 
degrees colder than any other to which the island 
is exposed, usually prevails during a fortnight in 
the month of June, about the period of the break- 
ing up of the ice in the Arctic regions, and occasions, 
by its uncommon coldness, destructive effects both 
en vegetable and animal life*. 

The climate of Orkney is exposed to heavy rains, 
and cold and violent winds : the sky is frequently 
illuminated by the Aurora Borealis. The produce 
of these islands is various; there is much arable 
land, yielding barley, bear, black oat, and some 
wheat, besides other vegetables: the black oat is 
preferred as food for horses to any other by Sir 
John Sinclair. Black cattle are numerous. The 

* I experienced in the province of Bergen, in Norway, in 
the month of Augoat, when the temperature is usually very 
warm, the effect of the north-wind in producing the pheno- 
menon usual at this season in that country and Sweden, 
called the Iron or le^ nightt; severe frosts which hist two or 
three nights, and often seriously injure the crops. The ther- 
mometer (Fahr.) was at 20** at the door of the hut in which I 
passed the first of these nights, at five A. M. and rose to 76** by 
half-past nine. Some aJlowance must be made for an inter- 
mediate descent of some hundred feet. AU the com on the 
high lands was completely destroyed by it. The Swedes, to 
save the crops, draw a rope across the field, sweeping it from 
one end to the other; thus removing the hoar-frost, and 
preventing the rapid and destructive evaporation of heat. 
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Sutherlandshire breed has been much introduced. 
Sheep are rare in Pomona, but common on the 
smaller ■ islands ; the care of these animals is said to 
be much neglected. The number of dogs kept in 
Orkney is immense, and the relief afforded to the 
peasantry by the repeal of the tax was proportion- 
able. The breed of horses was originally of Suther- 
landshire, and is perfectly distinct from the Shet- 
land; they are of the size of galloways, strong, 
hardy, and very serviceable, though ill-kept: I saw 
one in a field near Kirkwall, in shape and spirit 
much resembling an Arab, many of them are 
exported by the whalers to Hull, and employed in 
the coal-pits. 

The prejudice against swine, which prevails so 
generally among the natives of the Highlands and 
Western islands, does not exist among those of 
Orkney; another proof of distinctness of race. 
Swine are kept in great abundance, and prove very 
profitable. There are no deer in Orkney, though 
the horns of these animals are found in the peat- 
mosses. 

The kelp has hitherto formed an important branch 
of the produce of these Islands. It is very superior 
to that of the Hebrides, and western coasts of Scot- 
land, and is used in the manufacture of plate-glass; 
whereas the latter, with some few exceptions, can 
only be used in the preparation of soap. When the 
kelp of the Western Islands was sold for 5/., that 
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of Orkney produced 9/. and 10/. per ton. The best 
is found on the Isle of Sanda. It is fit for cutting 
in two or three years ; and the season for gathering 
it is from June to August. 

It is somewhat curious that the natives of these 
islands objected originally to the introduction of 
the kelp manufacture, from apprehensions of evil 
resulting to the fishery ; but evil of a different kind 
ftom that which has actually occurred. ^^ The 
Orcadians,^ says Dr. Barry, " were certain that 
the suffocating . smoke that issued from the kelp 
kilns would sicken or kill every species of fish on 
the coast, or drive them into the ocean, beyond the 
reach of the fishermen; blast the com and grass 
on their farms; introduce diseases of various kinds; 
imd smite with barrenness their sheep, horses, and 
cattle, and even their own families.^^ And most 
true it is, that agriculture has suffered from the use 
.of the kelp, inducing the farmers to depend rather 
on the high profits arising from the maritime part 
of their farms, than on the careful cultivation of the 
land ; and from the habits of extravagance which 
high profits produced, and which at one time rose 
toa considerable height, and still prevail. Dr. Barry 
states, that from the discovery of the value of kelp 
in the last century, to 1808, half a million of pounds 
sterling had been raised from this source in Orkney. 
The good and evil effects of this adventitious 
branch of profit, are fairly contrasted in the Statia^ 
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Heal Survey ;''^oa the one hand, the general diffu- 
sion of comfort and improvement; on the other, 
deamess of provisions, neglect of agriculture, and 
extravagance*. 

To the extraordinary profit arising from the 
kelp, in the Orkney islands, it must be no doubt 
partly attributed that, whilst the surrounding seas 
are frequented by English, Scotch, Dutch, and Sbet- 
landers, the natives have beheld the fish carried off, 
with indolence or indifference, and made little effort 
to get their share in the trade. The herrings visit 
the Sound annually in July, precisely the best 
season for fishing, especially herrings, and pass on 
unmcdested to the coast of Caithness, the scene of 
the principal fishery. The failure of the kelp wiU 
prove, doubtless, beneficial to the fisheries-f*. One 
chief obstacle to fishing in Orkney, is the want of 
curing-houses, which, however, might be easily 
remedied with considerable advantage by the outlay 

* Mr. Anderson, adverting to the great loss whidii the 
Orkney proprietors have suffered by the fiulure of kelp, 
oondudes: ^'Thus Mr. Neill's remark, made in the year 
1806, has been almost literally verified. ^ Agriculture,* said 
he, 'is quite a secondary consideration; and sjich being the 
case, the reader will not, we believe, conclude that we are 
prophesying, if we say that kelp will be the ruin of Orkney.* " 
AndenwCt Guide. 

f I am happy to find this prognostication verified. ** In 
1831, the number of barrels exported was double that of 
1820 : and in 1832, 66,000 barrels were caught, bringing about 
32600/. into the country. Ander$inC$ Guide. 
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of a little capital. The natives of Orkney take some 
share in the Caithness fishery, as their boats repair to 
the general muster at Wick. But there is no reason 
that the curing should not be transferred from thence 
to Stromness, or any part of Orkney which may be 
convenient for the purpose. The white-fishery is, 
with the exception of the fish caught in small boats, 
wholly surrendered to Englishmen and foreigners. 

The lobster-fishery, an important and valuable 
branch of the trade, as Orkney is celebrated for its 
lobsters, is carried on by English companies. Their 
vessels are partly supplied with the fish by the 
Orkney boats. Lobsters are taken in water from 
two to six 'fathoms in depth, by smacks which are 
provided with wells for live fish, like those used in 
the cod-fishery. The mackerel pass in July and 
August, but are little disturbed in their progress 
by the natives. The chief fisheries in which they 
engage at their own expense are that of oysters, 
which are of a very fine sort, and that of the young 
of the coal-fish, the sythe or sillock, formerly men- 
tioned, which being driven into the harbours and 
bays in July and August, are caught without any 
trouble or risk, and supplying both food and fuel 
from the oil which they yidd, form the staple 
fishery of both the Hebrides and Orkneys. These 
islands, containing no rivers, afford little fresh- 
water fish, with the exception of some trout in the 
lochs : there is great dearth of Salmon. 
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The Orkney and Shetland Islands supply an- 
nually a large portion of the crews employed in 
the whale-fisheries of Greenland and the Straits. 
The English and Scotch whalers arrive about 
March at Stromness. Their tonnage amounts to 
from three to four hundred tons; and their com- 
plement of men is usually about fifty, of whom 
about twenty are regular sailors. The Orkney^ 
men, who acquire from childhood great skiU and 
intrepidity in the management of boats, on their 
stormy and dangerous seas, are usually employed 
almost exclusively in the boat-service. But it is 
remarked of them, that being habituated to the 
constant vicinity of coasts and harbours, they are 
apt to fail both in perseverance and courage, when 
exposed to the perils of distant cruises in open 
boats. So seldom is the human mind prepared for 
circumstances to which it is unaccustomed, exhibit- 
ing either the rashness of inexperience, or the con- 
fusion of ungrounded apprehension. The Orkney- 
men, being unpractised in the management of 
vessels, are very unskilful in that branch of nautical 
duty. The number of natives who went from 
Stromness, on this service, in the present year, 
was seven hundred, a number far inferior to that 
formerly employed, amounting sometimes to one 
thousand. The English are said to have offered 
themselves lately more readily, and to have pro- 
portionally displaced the natives of the northern 
isles. 
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The vessels return from the fisheries about 
harvest^time. They are now daily expected, and 
their arrival is dreaded at Stromness, the inhabits 
ants being prevented walking in the streets by 
day, as well as by night, by the tumultuous revels 
in which the Orkney-men indulge for some time 
after their return. Their conduct has, however, 
improved in all respects of late years, especially in 
their attendance at church, which was formerly 
entirely neglected by those people. The young 
minister of Stromness assured me, that he had 
lately seen as many as a hundred of them present 
at Divine Service. And he confidently attributed 
the change to the practice, now observed at the 
Straits, of hoisting a flag on board some of the 
vessels, on Sunday, for the purpose of assembling 
the crews for prayer, and the consequent influence 
of the uninterrupted attention to religious observ* 
ances. The men gain usually from 20/. to 40/. on 
the voyage. If they do not return in time for the 
harvest, it is gathered in by their wives and sisters. 
Orkney does not furnish a single vessel for this 
trade. 

The gale of Sunday se^nnight was not, to use 
the common expression, ^^an ill wind, that blew 
nobody any good,^ for it drove a fine shoal of whales 
into Scarpa Bay. Formerly, the proprietor of the 
coast on which they were stranded claimed those 
fish : but the right was disputed, and the fish were 
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finaUy awarded, by the decision of the Court of 
Session, to the person who drove them ashore. 
The immediate profit resulting from the chase 
impels every boatman in the neighbourhood to 
take his share in it The scene on this occasion 
was niost animating: one hundred and three of 
these fish were stranded; they were small, the 
largest measuring only twenty-five feet, and the 
average value of each was estimated at about 51. 
One of the females yielded, when caught, a quantity 
of milk from one of its paps. An eye-witness 
described them to me, as resembling, as they lay 
on the beach, a row of dismounted guns. 

About the same time, a more uncommon visiter 
of these seas, a walrus, or sea-horse, appeared in 
the Sound of Hoy ; it rose from the water several 
times, and was shot at by a gentleman of the party 
who saw it, and who communicated the circum- 
stance to me*. 

The birds frequenting the Orkneys are numerous 
and various. Papa-Westera, a small island, the 
most north-western of the group, is celebrated for 
the vast multitude of its Eider-ducks, which are so 
tame that they may be approached without diffi- 
culty, and yield an excellent down for bedding. 
In the same island Mr. Bullock found that noble 

* Sir Arthur Brooke mentions, in his northern travels, that 
a walms, ten feet long, was stated as having found its way to 
the Hebrides in 1817, and was killed by the inhabitants. 
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bird, the king of the auks ; but, though indefati- 
gable in pursuit, could not get a shot at it; its 
mate had disappeared. A lady, to whom the 
island belonged, offered a high reward to any one 
who should bring the bird : in the course of the 
winter it was killed, and placed in the London 
Museum, from whence it was removed to the 
Briti^, where it may now be seen. 

Pilotage is an important branch of employment 
in Orkney. Though the harbours are numerous 
and excellent, the approach to them is very difficult 
and intricate. Many pilots are employed in the 
Sound of Hoy ; and the eagerness resulting from 
their emulation produced frequent loss, till they 
prudently united and formed a company, engaging 
in turn in the perilous service. The practice of 
piloting forms an excellent seminary for the whale- 
fisheries. The present exclusive maritime habits 
of the Orkney-men may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance, that whilst in other parts of Scotland 
there was scarcely a family, containing individuals 
eiqpable of bearing arms, which did not furnish 
one or more soldiers, scarcely a single soldier was 
enlisted in these islands, and yet excellent troops 
have been formerly levied in them. The earl of 
Morton raised, in 1643, a regiment of Orkney- 
men, whom he considered as inferior to none in his 
army; it has been already stated that the chivalrous 
Montrose found amongst these islanders, to the 
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honour of Orkney be it recorded, his last devoted 
band of followers*. It is mentioned in the Sta^ 
HsHcal Survey 9 that about two thousand Orkney- 
men were on the list of the Royal Navy, in the war 
about the end of the last century. 

The Orkneys are justly celebrated for their har- 
bours. Though swept by tempestuous seas, and 
presenting rugged boundaries to the mariner, they 
provid^tially afford refuge on all sides to vessels 
navigating the Northern Ocean, or tracking their 
course along the inhospitable eastern coast of Scot- 
land. Between these islands and. the harbours of 
England, there is no haven to which a vessel, even 
of small size, can fly for refuge with any certainty, 
except Cromarty Bay ; and the approach to this 
harbour is often endangered, during a northern 
gale, by the liability to which vessels are exposed of 
being wrecked on the eastern coast, between Ein- 
naird Head and its entrance. In Orkney, the 
harbour of Long Hope is altogether the best and 
most adapted to large vessels, as affording the several 
objects of safe and sufficient anchorage and easy ir- 
gress and egress. Stromness, though less fortunate in 
the latter respects, is the securest, and most conve- 
nient receptacle for large vessels, as they find suffi- 
cient depth of water in the roads, without the holms, 
whilst the town provides them with needful supplies. 

' * Sir Walter Scott describes Montrose^s Orkney-men as 
unwarlike fishermen. — Tales of my Gram^father, 
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Indeed, the ship-owners make an objection to Strom- 
ness, that it affords such good entertainment to 
the captains and skippers of the vessels, that they 
are loath to go to sea. The Long Hope affords no 
accommodation whatever, but a small public-house. 
The want of a dry dock in the harbour of Strom- 
ness, is much felt by vessels entering for the purpose 
of refitting. Some of those which the gale brought 
in during or before my stay, were in a leaky atid 
injured state, having been exposed to much rough 
weather, and needed much more repaid than they 
could well receive in this harbour. The expense of 
this work might be defrayed by small dues. The 
harbour of Kirkwall is good, though exposed to 
north winds. On the same coast, to eastward, are 
two other havens. To the northward of Pomona, 
and opening towards the northern sea, is the noble 
harbour of Calf-Sound : eastward of this lies the 
long island of Sanda, notorious for wrecks, and in 
the same line, and the most north-eastern of the 
Orkneys, is North Ronaldsha, whose coasts are also 
dangerous. A light-house is erected on it. This, 
and the light-house on the Pentland Skerries, or 
Sunken Roads, at the eastern entrance of the Firth, 
are the only structures of this kind on these islands. 

The manufacture of straw bonnets has been in- 
troduced with success into Orkney : the long and 
thin stalk of the rye being found well adapted to 
the purpose. 

The illicit distillation of spirits has been nearly 
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suppressed in these islands by the introduction of 
legal distilleries, aided by the vigilance of the excise. 
There are two of these establishments in StrcHnness ; 
and three in £irkwall. 

A great improvement has taken place in the 
religious habits of the people, which were formerly 
much neglected. 

Amongst the customs of the Orcadians is that 
which prevails in other parts of Scotland, of cele-. 
brating the national game on Christmas and New- 
year's days. The fishermen observe the curious 
practice of turning their boat in the direction of the 
sun, when they launch it; — avoiding whistling, 
and the mention of the minister's name, as unlucky 
omens, and instantly desisting from their intention 
of fishing, if questioned as to the direction in which 
thtty are going ; customs originating as much from 
indolence as from ignorance* The incitement of a 
spirit of enterprise and exertion among them, by 
the application of well-directed capital, the incentive 
to emulation, and the reward of adequate profits 
would probably burst these meshes of fear and 
superstition. 

The belief of witchcraft still prevails here, as in 
other parts of the kingdom. The character of 
Noma, in the Pirate^ was drawn from a living 
original in Orkney. The old sibyl is indebted, for 
the fame which she has acquired, to a visit from the 
great Novelist, when he arrived at Stromness, where 
she then dwelt. She has since removed her resi- 
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dence to one of the smaller isles. It has been her 
custom to sell to the whalers charms of various 
kinds, as preservatives from the winds, during their 
arduous voyages. And like those of other prophets 
in their own country, her pretensions have been 
always regarded according to the prevailing degree 
of superstition or scepticism, with more or less of 
awe or ridicule. She has given, it is said, at various 
times, indubitable proofs of supernatural power: 
on one occasion, having discovered that she had just 
been robbed of some geese by the crew of a brig, 
she anticipated its exit from the Sound by speedily 
crossing the hill, and taking up her position on the 
brow of a beetling olifF, denounced, by all her 
gods, the ill-fated bark to destruction. The sea 
instantly opened and swallowed up its victim. On 
another occasion, she had received some offence from 
a young fisherman, and predicted that ere a year 
had passed away his body should lie lifeless on the 
beach: the prognostication was fully verified. The 
publication of the Pirate satisfied the natives of 
Orkney as to the real authorship of the Waverley 
Noveh. It was remarked by those who accom- 
panied Sir Walter Scott, in his excursions in these 
islands, that the vivid descriptions which the work 
contains, were confined to those scenes which he 
visited. In Norway, these Novels have been regu- 
larly published in the language of that country, 
under the name of the real author. 
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Some traces of the Norse poetry still remain, 
and are carefully preserved in the Orkneys. Nor 
has the Muse, which inspired the northern minstrel, 
entirely forsaken her ancient abode on these islands ; 
but lingers still around their shores, once signalized 
by warlike achievements, or piratical adventure ; and 
haunts the ruins of ecclesiastical pomp, or baronial 
splendour, which still attest the feudal grandeur of 
their former temporal and spiritual princes. Among 
inferior specimens of Orcadian minstrelsy, is a 
poem on the Orkneys, worthy of the land which 
gave it birth, though somewhat uniform in its style, 
composed by a gentleman named Malcolm, formerly 
an officer in the 42nd regiment. 

A bag-piper perambulates the streets both of 
Thurso and Stromness, morning and evening. He 
passed, as usual, on the morning of my departure, 
between the hours of six and seven. The wind had 
veered round to the eastward, and the harbour ex- 
hibited a scene of busy preparation for sailing, a 
spectacle which had not been witnessed for some 
weeks. We got under weigh early; and, assisted by a 
faint breeze, reached the sound of Hoy. On turning 
the point, we perceived twenty-three vessels, one a 
large three-masted merchantman, the rest brigs, 
ahead of us, floating, for the wind failed entirely, 
in regular procession down the central channel of 
the Sound. The ebb was moving at the rate of 
six miles in the hour, and produced a heavy sea, 
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by its encounter with the swell of the ocean. The 
vessels had spread every rag of canvass, studding- 
sails included, rolling and pitching onward in close 
succession, head, side, or stem foremost, at the 
mercy of the rapid tide. Our little cutter was 
whirled completely round again and again. 

Bound for Thurso, on reaching the open sea, we 
quitted the line of vessek, thirty-four in number, 
which now extended twelve miles, from the harbour 
of Stromness in the direction of Cape Rath; 
passing under the majestic precipices of the Wart- 
Hill and Old-Man,' on which the waves burst heavily 
and hoarsely. Another fleet, which had remained 
wind-bound in the Long Hope, now appeared is- 
suing from the Pentland Firth. No part of the 
coast of Great Britain is, perhaps, grander than 
that of Hoy ; though, £rom its uniformity, little 
picturesque. We lay becalmed under it for several 
hours, and beheld its red cliffs glow in the brilliant 
lustre of the setting sun ; darkened only in a single 
spot by the deep shadow caused by the tall column 
of the Old-Man. About dusk, a fine breeze sprung 
up, mid restored us to our former anchorage. 
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CHAPTER XIIL- 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE, CASTLE-HILL, . BAROGILL CAS- 
TLE, JOHNNY groat's house, DUNCANSBT 
HEAD, STIRCOCH, CASTLES SINCLAIR ANB GIR- 
NE60, WICK, CHURCH DISCIPLINE, HERRING- 
FISHERY, HEMPRIGGS CASTLE AND STACKS, 
BERRYDALE. 

The western part of Caithness is extensively and 
profitably cultivated. A good system of fanning 
has been introduced and encouraged by prizes 
offered by the gentry for improvement Passing the 
residence of Sir John Sinclair, (whose long life has 
been devoted to useful and patriotic exertions in 
behalf of his country,) I proceeded to Castle Hill, 
at the head of Dunnet Bay, the seat of Mr. Trail. 
This gentleman was busily engaged in erecting a 
pi^r. A farm: under his own excellent manage- 
ment ; a villag|e built by himself, a model of neat- 
ness ; and plantations contending, under his foster- 
ing, care, with the blasts which sweep this comer of 
the ii^land, mark the constant and beneficial resi- 
dence of an aged, but active landlord : and the 
increase of his rents, derived from the legitimate 
source of augmented produce, has indemnified him 
for the cost of the improvement of his estate. Near 
this remote spot, appeared the royal mail-coach, 
reaching its farthest northern destination : a spec- 
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tacle strange to the eyc^ after roving for weeks 

over untravelled regions. 

On the northern coast of Caithness is the seat of 

Lord Caithness, Barogill Castle. He has enlarged 

it and planted about it, and resides much here.' 

The neighbouring coast of the Pentland Firth is 

celebrated for the lobster-fishery, and not less for 

the multiplicity of the currents formed by its own 

sinuosities and the Isle of Stroma. Off Cannis 

Bay are the formidable breakers called the Merry 

Men of Mey, so . designated from the perpetual 

exultation of the dancing waves, which might excite 

sympathetic glee in the breast of a disciple of 

Wordsworth, 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company. — WordawwrtK 

The appellation Men^ however, is derived from 
the corruption of the word main or sea.' Near 
this point, the mail, which is brought on foot from 
Wick, is conveyed to Orkney in a boat. It passes 
three times in the week, when the weather permits ; 
a boat of thirty>-feet keel is used in rough weather. 
Of the celebrated Johnny Groat's house, the 
only visible remains are the still-respected foun- 
dations of a cottage, erroneously supposed to have 
been the most northerly dwelling on the main- 
land of Scotland. ^^John Groat,'' still appears 
inscribed on the fishing-boats: a corruption of 
John de Groot, the name of a Dutchman, who, 

o 2 
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it is said, settled here about the reign of James the 
Fourth, and immortalized iumself by determining a 
dispute among his nine sons, respecting the point 
tii precedence, by opening as many doors in his 
house, and assigning one to each, by which means 
they passed in and out without mutual molestation*. 
His name has been bequeathed to the cowries, 
called Johnny Groaf^s buckies, which cover the 
beach. 

Entering an adjoining cottage, in quest, of some 
oat-cake and milk, we found a lady of middle age, 
sitting at table in company with some labourers, 
who introduced herself to us as daughter of the late 
Johnny Groat ; and did the honours of her house 
with an ease worthy of the antiquity and celebrity 
of her family. 

Duncansby Head, the north-east point of the 
coast of Scotland, is perforated by the sea in dif- 
ferent parts, and encircled by stacks, which, no 
doubt, originally formed part of it. The mist was 
so dense that we could barely discover them, and 
lost a fine view of the Firth, its islands, and the 
Orkneys. • 

On the north shore of Sinclair Bay, a broad and 
deep estuary, near this point, affording capital 
anchorage, are the ruins of Keiss-Castle, which 
belonged formerly to the Earls of Caithness, and 
on the west, that of Ackergill, a specimen of the 
simple dwellings of the ancient lords of the soil ; a 
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square tower, consisting, of several stories of single 
apartments each, of which the lowest was occupied 
by the servants, and being destitute of windows, 
could be entered only by a single door^ whilst the 
angles of the tower were protected by projecting 
turrets, whence missiles could be disduurged on the 
assailants. These edifices were obviously buHt with 
a sole view to security; yet the inmates are said to 
have fled from them, at the approach of a besieging 
party, to avoid being smoked out of their strong- 
hold by fires of wet straw piled at the entrance. 
. Ackergill-Castle has been the property of the Earls 
of Sinclair, and' previously of the Keiths*, Earls 

* This celebrated family traces its descent from the CatHy a 
tribe who fled from Grermany to the north of Scotland, giving 
the name to Caithnesa^hire, -which they possessed together 
with Sutherlandshire. They formed an alliance with the 
king of Scotland, for the purpose of expelling the Banes. For 
his prowess in this war Robert Keith was rewarded, in the 
eleventh century, with the hereditary office of Knight Maris- 
dial, still borne by his family. True to their pledge of here- 
ditary devotion to the ci<own ^vea by their ancestors, the 
Keiths have been distinguished in almost every battle which 
Scotland fought in support of her independence ; and by their 
desperate valour, frequently exposed their race to the danger 
of extinction. The Earldom was forfeited at the Rebellion 
of 171£»> in which the Earl Marischal and his brother were 
both engaged, and to which they were principally dHven by 
the slight put upon them by the Duke of Argyle, who upon 
the accession of George the First, became all-powerful in 
Scotland. Marshal Keith first entered the service of Spain, 
and subsequently that of Russia. The two brothers afterwards 
joined Frederick th^ Great, jaad obtained great distinction. 
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Marischal, whose possessions, at one tiine, ^ctended 
along a great part of the eastern to the northern 
extremities of Scotland. 

The southern boundary of the bay is, though 
not high, bold and rocky, and exhibits scenery 
heightened in effect very much by the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two castles of Sinclair and Gimego^ on 
a narrow promontory, separated from the coast by 
a channel of little breadth. Of the former, which 
was unfortunately blown down by a severe gale 
of wind in the last winter, nothing remains but a 
solitary chimney towering above a heap of ruins. 
Oirnego is an extensive pile, divided into many 
apartments, now much dilapidated. The rock on 
which it stands is so precipitous as to be scarcely 
distinguishable fnxn its walls. A fine view of these 
picturesque ruins is*obtained by descending to the 
beach through a broken gateway, down an almost 
impracticable flight of steps. Castles Sinclair and 
Girnego formerly belonged to the Eark of Caith* 
ness. The coast towards Duncansby Head, the 

the Earl MariBchal ia a diplomaiicy his brother » a military 
capacity, attaining the rank of field-marshal, and £eJling, 
after the manner of his fathers, at the battle of Hochkirchen. 
In the church of that village, amonnm^it has been erected .to 
his memory by a relation. The attachment (^ the two 
brothers was of the most intimate and beautiful kind. — Set 
Lord Dover* t Memoirs qf Frederiek the Second, 

Of all their ancient vast possessions, the Keiths retain little 
besides one of their chief seats, Dunottar Castle in Kincar^ 
dineshire. 
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Pendand Skerries, and the Orkney are seen from 
the point, in fine perspective. 

On Sunday we attended Divine Service twice, 
at the parish kirk at Wick, which with Pulteney, 
of more modem date, together form an extensive 
town at the mouth of a small river. The church, 
which contains 1200 persons, was very full; the 
roof needed the support of scaffolding, as the 
building, though not of many years* standing, is 
falling, — a proof of the ill-judged economy not 
unfrequently displayed in erecting churches in 
Scotland. Another, at present unfinished, calcu- 
lated for 1800 persons, adjoins it A parliamen- 
tary church is building in this parish, near £eiss 
Castle. The want of church-room in a parish, the 
population of which amounts to 7OOO, and receives 
annually, during the six weeks* continuance of the 
herring-fishery, a great additional multitude of 
persons from all parts of Scotland and England, 
will be thus in a great measure supplied. An old 
statue of St. Fergus, once an object of idolatrous 
worship, found in the ruins of an adjoining chapel, 
has been removed to the church, where its anti- 
quity procures due respect. The chapel itself, 
of which the four walls remain, is the cemetery of 
the Caithness family. The minister is indefati- 
gable in the discharge of all his duties, which 
require two assistants. His living or stipend 
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amounts to 300/. per annum. The congregation 
was as respectable as numerous. 

The ceremony of baptism was performed in the 
afternoon : the parents presented the child ; when 
the minister delivered to them a s(demn exhorta- 
tion, which, expanding gradually, soon embraced 
the whole audience. The father, then receiving 
the child 60m the mother, placed it in the hands 
of the minister, who sprinkled water over the face, 
and returned it to some women who stood by ready 
to receive it. The public performance of this 
ceremony is considered as an honour conferred only 
on the worthiest parents. The ministers in the 
country parishes complain of pri^Late baptisms, as 
forming one of the most burdensome of their duties. 

The minister of Wick, himself exemplary and 
popular in the discharge of his office, employs the 
agency placed under his superintendence to much 
purpose. He assigns a district to each elder, who 
reports to him any immoral conduct coming under 
his notice. In cases of drunkenness or female de- 
linquency, the offender is summoned to the church, 
and publicly repiimanded, whilstthe partner of the 
woman^s guilt is compelled to do penance. 

The minister considers the strangers, who resort 
to Wick during the fishery, a portion of his flock ; 
and preaches in the church-yard in Gaelic, for the 
benefit of tliose from the western districts of Scot- 
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luiid. He exerts his utmost efforts to urge the 
attendance of all at; church, and till lately, his 
injunctions were little heeded by the English, — a 
circumstance which may be partly accounted for 
by the difference of the Presbyterian form of 
worship from their own. The Comishmen are 
seldom seen within the sacred walls. The French 
and Dutch observe no distinction of days in fishing; 
and the minister has applied for a revenue-cutter 
to enforce the observance of the Sabbath-day, by 
breaking the nets of delinquents*. 

The small river of Wick divides the towns of 
Wick and Pulteney ; on *its bank are a new gaol 
and town-house, which will 'soon be completed, 
The suburb, or rather town, of Pulteney, which 
contains a population of two thousand persons, was 
erected, together with the adjacent piers and har- 
bours, by the British Fishing Company on a spot 
which, less than twenty years ago, was the undis- 
turbed abode of sea-fowl. It was chosen as a 
station weU adapted for the herring-fishery; and 
the most sanguine expectations of its founders have 
not been disappointed. To* Pulteney may be ap- 
plied the Dutch historian^s observation respecting 
Amsterdam, — ^that ^* it was founded on the bones 
of herrings."" The houses are neat, and occupied 

• The Commissioners of the Herring-Fishery have directed 
that nets left in the water, or hauled on Sundays, shonld be 
seized.— /{e|>or/ /or year ending 1834, 
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almost exclusively bjr the families of persons em- 
ployed in the taking or curing of the fish. 

The fishing seldom lasts more than six weeks, 
commencmg in July : the number of boats em- 
ployed in it is very great, and amounted this year 
to no less than twelve hundred, collected from the 
coasts of Scotland and England. Ten thousand 
persons* were added to the population of Wick 
and Pulteney, during the fishing-season, by the 
multitude then brought together, among whom 
were many from Penzance, in Cornwall. 

An introduction to the collector of the customs, 
and other persons, afforded me the means of pro- 
curing some information respecting the state of the 
fishery. The boats used are large, their keels com- 
monly measuring thirty feet in length ; and those 
built recently are even of greater dimensions; It is 
remarkable, that notwithstanding the great number 
of them employed in the fishery, only one was lost 
this year, and that from its being overladen. About 
200,000 barrels were exported last year, of which 
50,000 were sent to Ireland, about the same number 
to Leith, 30,000 to London, and the rest to Bristol, 
Liverpool, and other parts. The French, though 
prohibited by their laws from purchasing fish of 
our fishermen, persist habitually in the practice, 
hovering about their vessels, and exchanging brandy 

* The whole number of persons employed in this fishery in 
1829, was 11,780.— ^fuferfo»*< Guide. 
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for herrings. This deference of the French to our 
fishermen is not confined to this part of the coast : 
it is well known that they purchased fish of the 
Brixham trawlers on the coast of Devonshire, till 
their custom-house officers discovered and put a 
stop to the practice. The profit which these vessels 
derived from this illicit commerce was, doubtless, 
considerable ; as, since the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory laws, they have removed the scene of 
fishing to the coast of Kent, about Dover, on 
account of the vicinity of* the London market, to 
which they were before comparatively indifierent. 

The fish, when the boat^s cargo is completed, are 
conveyed to curing-houses erected on the pier. 
The Dutch mode of curing, recommended so 
zealously by Donovan, the superiority of which 
arose from carefully gutting and bleeding the fish, 
and salting and sorting them according to their 
different qualities, as well as from performing the 
process on ship-board, immediately on catching the 
fish, and from the strictness of their custom-house 
regulations, was deemed too expensive, and re- 
quiring too much care, to be used at Wick. The 
herrings exported from Wick are chiefly intended 
for the subsistence of the poorer classes of the 
Scotch and Irish, and for the slaves in the West 
Indies, whither they are conveyed from Bristol ;. 
and their quality is no doubt sufficiently good for 
the less fastidious taste of those people. The cer- 
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tainty of these extensive markets for herrings cared 
in the (ordinary way, renders the Wick fishermen 
less anxious to secure a share in the continental 
market, where the Dutch have taught the people to 
require an article of superior quality. The Scotch 
fisheries, which have adopted the Dutch mode, have 
enjoyed a profitable share in the continental market. 
The Loch Fine herrings are superior to those of 
Caithness, being taken earlier, when they are 
richer and fatter; but these qualities render the 
curing more difficult, as it must be more speedily 
effected. 

The bounty on well-cured herrings continues, 
though reduced in amount. The objects proposed 
by the bounty are two-fold: — the general en^ 
couragement of the fishery, and the improvement 
of the process of curing the fish *. The apprehen- 
sion felt here, is lest the bounty should produce a 
glut of fish, by attracting too great a number of 
persons to the fishery. The declared object of the 
bounty is to increase the quantity of fish in the 
market : its obvious effect will be the diminution 
of the price. And the. persons engaged in the 
fishery previous to the bounty, though they will 

* The opinion entertained at Wick (corroborated by that 
of the superintendent of a herring-fishery in Sutherlandshire, 
whom I afterwards visited,) respecting the policy of such a 
bounty, differs from that which I heard expressed by the 
general superintendent at Edinburgh. 
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share in the advantage to be derived from the 
bounty itself, will suffer a comparative loss from the 
diminution of the profits. The goverment appear 
to have perceived the inexpediency of the system, 
and propose abandoning it. The second object, 
the encouragement of a better method of curing the 
fish, might be attained, as I believe it is in Holland, 
by merely subjecting the barrels to the inspection 
of proper officers, who might denote their value by 
proper marks, and by requiring of those ofiicers 
the vigilant and exact discharge of their duty. 
The valuation would necessarily determine the 
comparative price; and, by raising that of the 
superior article, thus operate as a bounty *. 

* The opinions here advanced respecting the effect of the 
bounty, and the importance of the official board, have received 
complete confirmation from the result as exhibited in the 
statement of the Commissioners for 'the herring-fishery for 
the year ending 5th of April, 1834. —See Appendix, Note 2. 

The conclusion respecting the useless or mischievous effect 
of the botmty is certainly at variance with that stated in the 
Report of the Select Committee on the British Channel 
Fisheries for 1833. In that report, the great depression and 
decrease of the Cornish pilchard-fishery is attributed partly to 
the withdrawal of the bounty of 8«. M, per hogshead upon 
pilchards exported five or six years previous, at the same time 
that a heavy duty upon pilchards imported into the Neapo- 
litan Territories (which is the chief market for the fish), had 
been continued, and increased to 18<. 2d. per hogshead. The 
duty had amounted in the preceding year to about 16,000/1, and 
the amount of the bounty formerly allowed by government, 
if calculated upon an average export of 30,000 hogsheads, 
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The curing is performed at Wick by women, 
aiFording employment to about 5,000*. The 
rock-salt of Cheshire is imported from Liverpool. 
The red herrings bear but a small proportion to 

would amount to 13,000/. per annuin. Now it is obvious that 
as one-half of the annual export of pilchards was sent to 
Naples, relief from the duty, which the Committee strongly 
press on the attention of the government, would probably 
prove that the pilchard-fishery could depend profitably on the 
demand, without requiring the artificial support of a bounty. 
That the failure of this fishery may be ascribed exclusively 
to the duty, may be inferred from the fact stated in the sequel 
of the Report, that the exportation of herrings from Yar- 
mouth to Naples has been stopped by a duty of I6s. per 
barrel, though it is proved that if this duty were reduced, the 
exportation to Naples might be estimated at from 10,000 to 
20,000 barrels annually. 

The beneficial effect of a bounty in establishing and en- 
couragiug an incipient trade, till sufficient capital is invested 
in it and its footing is secured, is not questioned ; and an 
instance^of it will be hereafter stated. 

The effect of the bounty on the Western Fisheries of 
Scotland is thus described by Mr. Melvill in the Transactions 
ef the Highland Society^ (Vol. II.) " The vessels of the Qyde 
went out to catch the bounty; whilst the natives of the 
Western coasts, thinking that the Clyde people would get 
market and bounty, did not attempt it. The quality of the 
herrings procured by the bounty was inferior, whilst the 
quantity was not greater. The bounty people did not observ« 
i-ules." 

• Of the whole number of white herrings cured by fish- 
curers on shore in Scotland and the Isle of Man, for the, year 
ending 1834, amounting to 394,916, more than one-third were 
cured at Wick.-^See Appendia, Note II. 
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the rest, being considered only a luxury ; they are 
prepared in houses for the express purpose, hung 
up and smoked, deriving from this process their 
rich golden hue. 

The harbour was filled with vessels taking in 
cargoes for exportation. Though commanding 
every other advantage, it is, unfortunately, acces- 
sible to large vessels only at high tide, the depth, 
at low water, not exceeding six feet. The outer 
part of the harbour will be rendered safe by the 
completion of the new pier which is in progress, 
and will crown the efforts which the company have 
successfully made, to remove the natural obstruc- 
tions to the trade of Wick. The expense of this 
work has been defrayed by harbour dues. The 
preparation of boats and nets, the fishing, curing, 
and packing the fish for exportation, afford occu- 
pation to the inhabitants of Pulteney during a great 
part of the year. The land which forms the site 
of the town is feued of Lord Duffus, at a very 
high valuation ; but infinitely short of that which 
the noble proprietor would have laid claim to^ 
could he have anticipated the immense profit derived 
from the letting of the houses. Between the last 
and the previous census, the population of Caith- 

The Commissioners, it appears from the Report, hare 
bestowed much attention on preserving the purity of the 
official brand; and appointing superintendents of the fisheries. 
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ness-ahire, owing partly to the increase of the 
fishery, was augmented one-third. The sum 
annually raised and expended on the poor in Wick, 
is about ^0L or 80/., which is found sufficient, 
though but a fraction when compared to the popu- 
lation. 

English is spoken generally throughout Caith- 
ness-shire, excepting only the inland and rnoun^ 
tainous parts. In those districts, where the Gaelic 
prevails, about forty out of one hundred were cal- 
culated, in the Report of the Inverness Society, to 
be unable to read ; but this number has gradually 
decreased. The English part of Caithness-shire 
resembles the Orkneys very much in the extensive 
diffusion of education, and proves how clearly the 
deficiency was confined to the Gaelic districts, and 
how necessary it became to teach the people in 
their own language. 

The residence of the principal landed proprie- 
tors* of the county on their estates operates as a 
grand incentive, to the progress of all kinds of 
improvements : and if the western and inland dis- 
tricts of Caithness-shire are boggy and mountainous, 
. the eastern or maritime exhibit a scene of arable 

* The prevailing name in Caithness-shire, is Sinclair ; and 
the adoption in this country of the custom of designating 
persons by the name of their abodes, universal in the High- 
lands and Western Isles inhabited by a different .race, would 
be very convenient. 
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culture creditable to the industry of the farmers, 
and to the superintendence of their landlords. The 
prosperity of the county, being closely connected 
with the growth of the herring-fishery, is much 
indebted to the foreign capital by which that fishery 
is supported. The improvement of this county 
has been very rapid. No carriage was kept in it 
twenty years ago : and in the recollection of living 
inhabitants no cart used. 

Near Wick is Hempriggs Castle, the residence 
of Lord Duffus : a few trees surround the house, 
which is large and commodious. The title of Dufitis 
was forfeited by the Dunbar family in the rebellion 
of 17159 and restored to the immediate predecessor 
of the present nobleman. . The increase of the value 
of his property, chiefly arising from the growth of 
the herring-fishery, has been very great during the 
last thirty years. The old residence of the family 
was Ackergill Castle. The estate belonged ori- 
ginally to Lord Caithness; but was taken from 
liim at the end of the seventeenth century by Lord 
Breadalbane, who marched into the country, armed 
with a commission of fire and sword, to recover a 
debt of which Lord Caithness refus^ payment. 
The parties met, and fonght a pitched battle. 
The Sindairs were defeated : and the event is com- 
memorated in the old well-known song — 

The Campbells are ooming, the Sinclairs are nmning. 

The adjacent coast, for two miles, exhibits, in a 
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series of bays and coves, much rude grandeur, 
dflTording striking proofs of the ravages of the sea; 
vast fissures, yawning caverns, and insulated rocks : 
at one spot the sea is seen boiling within a deep well, 
called the Caldron, to which it gains access by a 
passage scarcely perceptible between overhanging 
rocks. The Stacks, or detached rocks of Hemp- 
riggs, are remarkable for their forms and grouping; 
one of them is iinited to the coast by a natural, and 
another, at the -entrance of a small bay, by an arti- 
ficial bridge. Another is shaped like a coffin, and 
penetrated lengthways by a passage, through which 
a boat may make its way. The scenery is highly 
picturesque. A flock of very fine goats, perfectly 
white, were scrambling nimbly along almost invisi- 
ble paths, on the ledges of the precipices, astonish- 
ing us by the extraordinary and desperate agility 
with which, on being chased by a dog which accom- 
panied us, they descended the steepest cliffs. The 
coast resumes its ordinary character near the bay of 
Wick ; near this point is the remaining keep of 
the old Castle of Wick. 

The road from Wick southward to Berrydale 
is along the coast. This village is in the moun- 
tainous part of Caithness : its situation is happily 
chosen at the point at which two deep and well- 
wooded glens unite with the valley,, bounded l)y 
lofty hills, through which the river Langwell, 
receiving the streams which descend from the glens, 
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rolls to the neighbouring sea, washing the rocky 
base of the old ruined Castle of Berrydale. The 
glen of Langwell is described as very picturesque. 
From Wick to Berrydale is twenty-seven miles; 
good farming, and well-built houses, cheer the 
view. 

The hill district of Caithness-shire, whose highest 
ridges form the southern boundary of the county, 
terminate at the coast in the mountain called the 
Ord, which presents to the sea an assemblage of 
lofty precipices, along which the road winds. 
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APPENDIX. 



Note I. 



The following important statement has been drawn up 
and communicated to me by the Rev. John G. Lorimer, 
minister of St. David's parish in Glasgow, at the 
request of J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killearmont, a gen- 
tleman to whose kind assistance I am much indebted^ 
both in the prosecution of my tours, and in procuring 
additional materials for this work. 

The following statement of the relative proportions 
of Churchmen and Dissenters, in Scotland, does not 
pretend to perfect accuracy, but is a decided approxi- 
mation to the truth. It may be added, that it does 
not undervalue the number of dissenters, but presents 
a very favourable case for them. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

Parish Churches. There are many Parishes in the High- 
lands and Islands in which the minister preaches 
alternately in different churches, to different congrega- 
tions in his Parish. These would be counted by the 
Dissenters as separate Churches, but here they are 

only reckoned as one 920 

Chapels of Ease now erected into Parish Churches . 63 

Parliamentary Churches, in the Highhmds and lalands 40 

Missions on the Royal bounty 31 
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MianonaiieB of the Societj for Propagatiiig Chiistbii 

Knowledge 9 

[In the two hitter cases the ordained Missionary preaches 

to several congr^^ons^ hut these are counted only 

one.] 
Additional Chnrdies boilt or hoildingy or subscrihed for at 

least . 70 

Established Chnich .... 1133 

DISSENTERS. 

Denominatioos holding the principles of Church Establishment, 

and favourable to the Church. 
Presbyterian. Original Burgheri Synod. This body is 
at present negotiating terms of Union with the Esta- 

blished Church. 40 - 

S^nod qf original Seceden ...... 32 

Rrformed Fresbgterg 33 

Epitcopaliant 43 

Mgthoditts, Unknown, but inconsiderable — 

Dissenters favourable to the Church . . 148 

Established Church 1133 

1281 

Deoominations exposed to the principles of Church Esta- 
blishments, and unfavourable 4o the Church. United 
Secession, A number of what are called Ckngrega^ 
tioiM in this body, are mere preaching stations, not 
even regularly supplied with preaching. The small- 
ness and weakness of many, of their congregations may 
be judged of from the facts, that an ^^A/A poflii of them 
are unable to support the ordinances of the Gospel 
themselves, and are aided by a Synod fund, and that 
in Orkney, where it is boasted the voluntary system ' 
has been very prosperous, not less than ene'iy^f of 
their congregations cannot support themselves. In a 
single year, .'recently, twelve ordained ministers of 
this body gave up their ministerial charges • 300 
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Reii^SjfnoeL Two congregations of this body hare re- 
cently left the Synod, and joined the Established 
Church, and another is on the way ... 95 

Dissenters. Denominations opposed to the Establishment, 
continued. 

Congregational Union or Independents. A number of the' 
congregations of this body are sunply preaching stations^ 
In 1834, between a fourth and a fifth of the whole 
churches were vacant, and twenty-three of them, even 
in the Lowlands, were so small and poor, as to need 
assistance from the funds of the Umon . . 82 

JRoman Catholics have about, though a number of their 

congregations are little more than the nominal . ftj5 

BaptistSy Soeinianty Universalistiy Swedenborgians, &c., 

&c, unknown, but inconsiderable ... — - 

632 

Deduct as mere preaching stations, say . . 40 

Dissenters opposed to the Establishment . 492 

With regard to the actual number of adherents 
belonging to the Established Church, and dissenting 
bodies respectively, this cannot be ascertained as 
a whole; but the following specimens may assist 
the reader in forming a fair estimate. An important 
public work, of high authority, is at present in the 
course of publication; the new statistical account 
of Scotland, prepared by the parochial ministers. So 
far as I know, none of its statements have, as yet, been 
contradicted, and it is plain that the authors have 
the strongest motives for being accurate, and the best 
means for arriving at it. 

Tried in this way we found, so far as the parishes 
are given, that the dissenters, including under this 
term all, whether favourable or unfavourable to the 
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Establishment^ are to the churchmen in Dumfries^ 
shire only between a seventh and an eighth, in Forfar- 
shire less than a fourth^ in Peebles-shire a ninths in the 
small county of Selkirk, from particular circumstances, 
so high as nearly a third. The Rev, D. Grant, the 
minister of Forres, has declared, and publicly chal- 
lenged a contradiction, that in seven large northern 
comnties the dissenters are only an eightieth part of 
the population, and the statement has been repeated 
in Parliament by Major C. Bruce. In Orkney again 
it has been proved that out of a population of nearly 
30,000, the dissenters have only 3,522 church mem- 
bers i though this is considered one of their most 
prosperous fields. By returns given, it is understood 
in answer to parliamentary inquiry, it appears that 
fifty dissenting places of worship in Perthshire all 
belonging to the denomination opposed to the esta- 
blished Church, have little more than 12,000 sittings 
let. One half of these sittings are vacant. The popu- 
lation of Perthshire is 143,000. If this county be 
considered as a£fording a fair specimen of dissent in 
Scotland, and we know no reason why it should not 
be so regarded, the whole number of dissenters op- 
posed to the establishment will only be 240,000 out of 
a population of two and a half millions. This allows 
two dissenters for every single sitting which they 
occupy, which is allowing the usual proportion of 
church accommodation, viz. providing for one half of 
the whole population. The dissenting church-accom- 
modation in other counties is not more favourable than 
in Perthshire. That in Fifeshire, a county where the 
opponents of the establishment are understood to be 
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numerous and strong, nearly 17,000 of the whole 
dissenting sittings are unlet. There are only 15,000 
dissenting sittings let in a general population of 
130,000. In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright again, 
there are only 1222 dissenting sittings let in a popu- 
lation of above 40,000. So little hold have the dis- 
senters over the public mind and acceptance in that 
quarter, that two thirds of their sittings are vacant. 

Lastly. With respect to the larger towns, the very 
spots where, from obvious reasons, the Establishment 
is weakest, and dissent strongest, we have from the 
statistical account the following facts as a specimen. 

All kinds of DisMnters. Established Church. 

Dundee . . . 7(KK)- lO^OOOJ^Xne. 

Arbroath . . . 1484 5418 

Elgin .... 1532 4598 

Brechin . . . 460 families . . . 960 families. 

Montrose ... 472 „ ... 2072 „^ 

Hamilton ... 950 „ ... 950 „ 

Haddington . . 215 „ ... 830 „ 

Dmibar ... 294 „ ... 815 „ 
f Individuals of \ 

Glasgow in 1831 98,264H^X^ ^^162 
I Catholics. J 
Out of a Gaelic population in Glasgow of 21,000, it 
has been lately ascertained that not more than one or 
two hundred are dissenters, and it is an interesting fact 
that from 18^18 to 1835, not less. than ten additional 
churches were added to the Establishment in Glasgow, 
some of them bought from the dissenters 5 while the 
dissenters themselves in the same period have only 
added six to their number. 

* There are a few hundreds more not specified. 
VOL. I. P 
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The authorities for most of the above statements 
are the New Statistical Account of Scotland, the EdUt- 
burgh Almanack, and the Church of Scotland Magazine 
for 1834 and 1835. 

For more detailed information respecting the state 
of the Highland population in Glasgow^ I am im 
debted to the Rev. Dr. Macleod^ who having deeply 
and actively interested himself in the spiritual welfare 
of this portion of the community, has been lately 
appointed to one of the GaeUc churches in that 
city. He has kindly supplied me with the following 
statement. 

The state of the Gaelic Population of Glasgow, in regard 
to the means of Religious Instruction, as ascertained 
from a Census taken by the Gaelic Ministers in 1836; 
concluded March, 1836. 
The number of native Highlanders resident in 
Glasgow and suburbs, in 1836, amounts to 22,059. 
The names of all these, their occupations, their place 
of residence, and the name of their native parishes, 
are all detailed in the Census List. Of that number, 
5356 are under the age of ten. We are quite satis- 
fied that many persons were not called upon, and 
that great numbers at public and private works we 
omitted; so that we are safe in stating with confi- 
dence, that there are in Glasgow 24,000 native High- 
landers. True it is, many thousands of these have 
been bom in Glasgow 3 but they are the children of 
Highlanders, who speak the Gaelic language at their 
fire-sides, and are, to all intents and purposes, as 
truly Gaelic as if born in Barra. As they grow 
up they learn to speak English, and, as appears 
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from the statement^ attend churches when English is 
preached. 

We have then 24,000 Highlanders; subtracting 
those under ten years of age, 5356. We have a 
population of 18,644 capable of attending church; 
of that number, 2529 declared they had seats in 
church where English was preached; so that there 
remains 16,115 capable of receiving (by their own 
declaration) instruction solely through the medium of 
the Gaelic language. To accommodate these 16,115, 
three Gaelic churches have been built, to one of which 
I have been appointed. These three churches were 
built by donations, subscriptions, and partly by money 
borrowed on the security of the ground and edifice : 
and in regard to two of the three churches, a great 
part of that debt has not been paid up; not one 
penny was ever obtained from any public fund what- 
ever, connected with Church, or State, or town funds, 
in aid of these churches. To the honour of the High- 
landers be it said, that these churches were built by 
themselves. Gaelic is preached in the forenoon in 
each of the churches, and English in the afternoon ; 
so that the Highlanders who understand Gaelic ex- 
clusively, can hear but one sermon on the Sabbath. 
The reason for preaching English ia each of these 
churches in the afternoon is, that many of the High- 
landers are married to wives who do not understand 
Gaelic; and vice versd, as also, (which is the chief 
reason,) that those speaking Gaelic exclusively, are 
poor, cannot pay much for seat-rents, and that it is 
the English congregation in the afternoon who enable 
the managers to afford stipends to the ministers. A 
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churchy in which Gaelic would he preached all daj, is 
much required in Glasgow, hut, without an endowment 
from Government, it could not afford stipends for a 
minister. Now these three Gaelic churches were 
huilt, and are endowed, if endowment it can be called, 
solely hy the Highland population themselves. These 
three churches accommodate 3,600 ; so that if all the 
seats were let and filled, there still remains a popula- 
tion of 12,515 grown-up Highlanders, who have no 
seats, and can have no seats in any church whatever. 
And a9 to the character, of this' out-field population 
of 12,51*5 who iiave no seats, they are all of the 
working operative classes, all of the poorer classes; 
and just hecause they are poor, they are quite neg- 
lected and overlooked. The* seats in the- Gaelic 
churches are let at from 1^. 6d. to lOs, In order to 
ohtain the services of respectable clergymen, the 
managers of the churches have been compelled to 
raise the rate of seat-rents. I could let all the seats 
in my church at present at 10^., and thus exclude 
the whole mass of the poorer Highlanders. Except . 
Government allow a small endowment for Gaelic 
ministers, these 12,515 must remain in entire desti- 
tution. The Dissenters have not one minister who 
can speak Gaelic, and of course have never attempted 
to preach Gaelic, because it will not afford stipends 
on the voluntary principle. All the 12,515 are of the 
Established Church. In order to make some partial 
sort of provision fpr these, I have announced a Gaelic 
sermon at six o*clock in the evening in my church, 
for the benefit of those having no seats during the 
day, and have invited them fo come in their working 
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clothes^ for they have no other. I ask them to pay 
1*. per year (a penny per month), in order to aid 
a fund which I am forming for a Gaelic assistant, 
whose duty it will be to visit them along with me at 
their houses, and to preach occasionally in the evening. 
I expect in the course of a few days to find 1200 
names (for my church can contain no more) of perr 
sons who have no seats during the day, and who will 
attend' me at nighty but the. great -difficulty will be 
to exclude my forenoon hearers. . In that, we can do 
nothing except Government aid. us: all that the 
voluntary principle can do, has been don& ; and I 
despair of any effectual relief for the 12,515 poor, 
destitute, neglected, and honest, hard-working, loyal 
Highlanders ^at our public works, except God puts it 
into the hearts of our rulers to commiserate their 
condition. 

Such is the condition of the Highland population 
of Glasgow. Paisley is as bad, having an immense 
Gaelic population, and one church. Edinburgh is 
worse, having a great population, and but one church. 

In estimating the amount of church-room, and of 
pastoral superintendence provided by all denomina- 
tions of Christians, no error is more common than that 
of considering the efforts of disse^ters as usually 
.supplemental to those of an Established Church. In 
some instances, as in parts of the field occupied by the 
Wesleyan Methodists in England, doubtless they have 
been eminently useful in cultivating tracts which have 
been beyond the reach of the parochial minister. 
But frequently they have directed their operations to 
those places where they *were least wanted. On this 
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sabject I quote a passage from a circular respecting 
the statistics of church accommodation issued in 
November 1834, to the clergy of the Scottish Church 
by Dr. Chalmers : 

'' A dissenting place of worship, as it forms no gua- 
rantee, so it furnishes no index for the church-going 
habit of its contiguous families. Its attendance at 
the first is founded, not on the demand of new, but 
on the discontent of previous worshippers. And, 
generally speaking, it continues as it began, to draw 
its recruits from the latter quarter rather than from 
the former. In as far as an additional congregation, 
instead of being reclaimed from the moral waste, is 
but a re-assemblage from thinnings of pre- existent 
congregations, there has been no addition made to 
the number of the people under Christian instruction^ 
— ^no step in advance on the mighty outfield of that 
heathenism, which is so fearfully and so constantly 
upon the increase. It has but effected a transference, 
not a creation of worshippers. This last is the proper 
office of a territorial establishment 3 and if not fur- 
nished with the means for such a service in a suffi- 
ciency both of ministers and churches, then let the 
feeble supplements of sectarian chapels be multiplied 
as they may — ^they are but the signals of a great 
scarcity instead of the symptoms of abundance, and 
we shall behold the profligacy and irreligion of our 
land to be multiplied along with them. 

" Churches on the purely Voluntary system may 
sometimes retard the tide of degeneracy ^ but, by their 
very nature, they are unable to arrest it, far less to 
turn it back. They draw hearers who come to them 
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spontaneously from all directions and at all distances ; 
but they are in no way responsible for the religious 
habit of the local or territorial vicinities in which they 
are placed. Where there is a pre-disposition for the 
lessons of the Gospel^ it is a service of incalculable 
value to prevent the extinction of it -, and in many 
instances, that service has been theirs. They often 
keep alive the habit, but they seldom restore it from 
the dead 3 and so have made a comparatively slight 
impression on that untold multitude, whose rising 
families are permitted to grow up without the habit, — 
and just because the Establishment has been per^ 
mitted to fall short of the rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation. It is thus that the Voluntary system has but 
wretchedly repaired the deficiencies of the Church. 
It has made little or no inroad on the heathenism of 
overpeopled parishes. It scarcely ever operates at all 
on this raw material, which, nevertheless, is yearly 
augmenting upon our hands. There seems no other 
way of combating the evil now grown to an otherwise 
irreducible mass, than by proceeding against it in 
sections, — ^by erecting in each little territory a Church, 
which families abandoned to the Voluntary system 
would never have provided for themselves, and there 
stationing a minister, who might charge himself over- 
head with the households of the district which has 
been thus assigned to him." 

No one who has read Dr. Chalmers's work on 
Endowments can suspect him of want of charity 
towards the dissenters. On this point the following 
extracts from its pages will suffice : " For ourselves, 
we should like, if our dissenting ministers could in 
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the spirit of enlightened zeal, or of active religious phi- 
lanthropy, overleap all these delicacies (arising from a 
consciousness of inadequate authority for the domi- 
ciliary part of their duty) and actually make the 
attempt of carrying their household ministrations 
into the bosom of every family that would open the 
door to them/' And again: "Though we hold a 
revival in the Establishment to be the likeliest means 
by far for the revival of Christianity in our land, such 
a conviction of the might and efficacy of a national 
church does not preclude the conviction that it is of 
the very highest importance to have an active, unre- 
strained, and fully tolerated dissenterism. This latter 
will never, we think, supersede an Establishment -, but 
it may stimulate that establishment to a tenfold degree 
of effectiveness. 
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Abstract of the Total Quantity of White Herrings Cured, Branded, and 
Exported, in so far as the same have been brought under the cognizance 
of the Officers of the Fishery, from the 1st of June, 1809, when the 
System hitherto in force for the encouragement and improyement of the 
British Herring-Fishery took place, to the 5th of April, 1834 ; distin- 
guishing each Year, and the Herrings cured Gutted from those cured 
Ungutted. 
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N,B, — In the Six Years ending 6th April 1815, the Bounty 
on Herrings cured Gutted, was 28, per Barrel, while there was a 
Boynty at the same time of %s, Sd, per Barrel, payable by the 
Excise, on the Exportation of Herrings, whether cured Gutted 
or Ungutted, but*which ceased on the 1st of June 1815. In the 
Eleven Years endhig 5th April, 1826, the Bounty on Herrings 
cured Gutted, was 4^. per Bairel ; in the Four succeeding Years, 
the Bounty was reduced Is. per Barrel each Year, till the 5th of 
April, 1830, when it ceased altogether, and has not since been 
renewed. 



Oflicefor the Herring-Fishery,! Jas. Dunsmure, 

Edinburgh, 18th Aug. 1834. J ' Secretary. 



END OF THE FIRST VOtUME. 



LoND M :— John W. Pakkeb, West Sthasd. .-^ 
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